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ALGERIA.* 


WirTnHovuT going so far as M. Philaréte Chasles, who asserts that the 
conquest of Muhammadan Algeria has crowned the ascendancy of Euro- 
pean civilisation in the East, we are ready to admit that France has, by 
the introduction of civilisation and the extinction of slavery, piracy, and 
marauding in Northern Africa, conferred an enormous benefit on 
humanity. France is not a successful colonising nation ; the <r of 
its city and provincial populations are averse to emigration, and when 
the government has a territory open to colonisation, it encumbers the 
journey there, and the settling in the new country, with so many petty 
vexations, troublesome forms, and bureaucratic regulations and responsi- 
bilities, that the would-be emigrant is deterred, and the actual colonist 
disheartened. The most successful colonists under such untoward cir- 
cumstances are the monks of La Trappe; they went over in a body, 
under the cognisance and patronage of government; they settled on the 
“Plain of the Tents” (Stawili), where Bourmont’s invading army first 
defeated the Turco-Arab forces of the old Deys; they erected an abbey- 
fortress, apportioned out farms, worked flour-mills by water-power, 
founded workshops for sawing, tailoring, weaving, shoemaking, and dye- 
ing, and they have orchards, vineyards, and herds of cattle and sheep. 
The monks are hospitable to strangers, and Good Samaritans to the 
natives, whilst they themselves are self-denying and laborious. Such 
men would have succeeded alone; working in a body, with distinct ob- 
jects, all tending to one end, the success is still greater, and the fields 
once covered with cannon-balls, dinted sabres, and broken lances, are now 
smiling with luxurious crops, shaded with glorious orchards and vine- 
yards, and dotted with clusters of palm-trees, industrious shops, and 
thriving farms. 

Above all, amidst the grievous faults committed by the French in their 
colonial government—faults common to all governments who look upon 
the people as children in swaddling-clothes, whom it is always dangerous 
to allow to go alone—the great fact exists that security for life and pro- 
perty has been ensured throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
steamers, railroads, public libraries, model farms, hotels, and all the com- 
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forts of civilised life, have been introduced among one of the most restless 
and warlike peoples on the face of the earth. It wer@ well if, by some 
wise and peaceful arrangement, the same state of things could be intro- 
duced into those semi-savage provinces of Tunis and Tripoli, and that 
last stronghold of barbarism at the feet of Europe, Morocco, the immu- 
nity of which are maintained, like the vicious decrepitude of Turkey and 
Egypt, solely by the international jealousies of civilised powers. 

These results have been attained, too, as we just observed, amidst the 
most restless and warlike populations—Arabs and Berbers, or Barbars— 

rhaps onthe face of the earth. It seems to be a peculiarity of the 
fine, dry, hot climate of Northern Africa to engender ardent, enterprising, 
bellicose people. Had the Koran been as well adapted to progressive 
civilisation as the Bible, the Moors of Seville and Granada would not 
have degenerated into the unkempt warriors of Morocco, Algeria, and 
Kabylia, and the present Emperor of the French would not have been 
able to have quoted their own book against subjugated races of men, or 
they have been humbled to the noble retort, that every nation deemed its 
own way of thinking the right one, and that the Koran did respect 
“ sincere convictions.” The aged sheriffs and sheikhs who ventured such 
a retort had possibly had under their eyes some cases of professed 
Christians acting with anything but the sincerity of pious men of any 
denomination. It is a more delicate operation to cast theological mis- 
siles than those invented by modern science in gunnery. 

The history of Carthage proves what the populations of North Africa 
of old— 

Autololes, Numideque vagi, semperque paratus 
Inculto Getulus equo. 
Pharsal, lib. iv. v. 677. 


—were ever equal to. The conquest of Spain, although brought about 
in part by the energy of a new race—the Arab—amust still have been in 
great part consolidated by North African combatants. So in previous 
times the native barbarians were civilised by the intermixture of Pheeni- 
cian, Lybian, and even Medean and Persian blood. Out of these ad- 
mixtures sprang the Carthaginians—a wealthy commercial people—and 
the more nomadic Numidians and Mauretanians ; the followers of the 
Prophet upholding the latter name amid European nations. Carthage, 
with it far-famed industrial wealth, was essentially a foreign creation—a 
thing of Tyre—and the Carthaginians had as much to do to civilise 
North Africa, after the fashion of the day, as the actual possessors of Al 
Jezirah—the city on the peninsula—have in the present day. The wars 
between Rome and Carthage were wars of civilised powers for the com- 
merce of the world, as it then existed. But the wars of the Romans 

inst the Numidians and other numerous native tribes were the coun- 
terpart of the wars of the French against the Arabs and the Kabyles, 
and after five centuries of combats, the cohorts had not accomplished 
more than France has done—a military occupation—only that they ex- 
tended their forts all over the coast and far away into the interior, where 
their ruinous strongholds still startle the occasional wayfarer with sur- 
prise at the enterprise and endurance which could have carried them 80 
far, and enabled them to maintain themselves in such positions. The 
Romans had this difference, however, from the French—fewer i0 
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numbers, they had to stand by the cities and fortresses, and the country 
was always left to the native races. What little attempts at cultivation 
were oe had to be effected by slavery. Ifa native became a Roman, 
he adopted a Roman name, and hence, as the French archzologists have 
remarked, the information given by sepulchral monuments is not always 
of a satisfactory character, but still, certain it is that the Romans never 
got further in colonising North Africa than the English have—thanks to 
a mistaken policy—got in colonising India. 

The Vandals from the Iberian peninsula, led by Genseric, afterwards 
occupied the country for a time, and the blood of Spain must have 
mingled with that of Moors and Numidians ; they are, in fact, supposed 
to have become fused, after the conquests of the Byzantines under Beli- 
sarius, with the Berbers of Jurjura, or as the French, who in all cases 
express the Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic letter Jim by Dj, call it, 
“ Djurjura.” 

The Arab hordes, masses of impetuous cavalry led on by religious en- 
thusiasts, made short work of the corrupt Greco-Roman populations, 
troops, and leaders. Their invasions were directed at first simply to 
acquiring booty, and putting all who were opposed to them to the sword, 
or converting them to Islamism. But, finding how slight was the resist- 
ance made to their sanguinary incursions, they soon began to occupy the 
Byzantine cities. They found, in fact, a more effective hostility in the 
natives than in their conquerors, but as these natives were more hostile to 
the successive Roman, Vandal, and Byzantine occupations than to that 
of people allied to them in manners and habits, they ultimately adopted 
the new propagandism, and united themselves to the Arabs in their 
invasions of Europe. But even this remarkable epoch in the history of 
North Africa was not without those characteristics, which have never 
become extinct, the native tribes were as often, and as rudely, opposed 
to Saracenic domination as they continue to be against that of the 
Franks. 

The expulsion of the Saracens from Sicily and Italy by the Normans 
led toa long series of retaliatory expeditions on the part of the Christians. 
The Pisans, the Sicilians, the Genoese, French, Spaniards, and Portu- 
guese, all distinguished themselves in crusades, but the Spaniards alone 
retained permanent settlements on the coast. Baba Aruj (whom the 
Christians called Barberousse) and Khair-ed-Din (Chereddin) first won 
over the tribes to the rising power of the Osmanlis, and they even be- 
came the allies of France—an alliance which enabled them to fill their 
seraglios with Christian slaves, thus inaugurating an epoch of humilia- 
tions which lasted for three centuries. ‘The Osmanlis never succeeded, 
no more than any other conquerors of Northern Africa, in subjecting the 
mountain tribes. Quarrels arose also between the Pashas, the Arabs, and 
the Turkish soldiery, and a delegate was sent by the Porte, under the 
name of Dey (uncle or patron), to represent the interests of the pra- 
torians. The Dey, as the head of the army, soon usurped the power, 
and Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli established their independence, in as far 
as regarded their relations with foreign powers, of the Porte. In Algiers 
the Dey became, indeed, the sole power, and his election by the military 
was effected with or without the sanction of the Porte. 

From the year 1600 to 1830, the history of Algiers presents one con- 
s2 
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tinuous series of predatory and piratical expeditions, which have rendered 
the name of the place for ever infamous. Scarcely a people of Europe 
some of whose children were not held captive in that stronghold of bar- 
barism. Ever and anon the felon city was bombarded by way of re- 

risals, but with little permanent effect. On the occasion of the attack 
y Duquesne, the French consul was fired at the fleet out of a piece of 
ordnance now preserved in the arsenal of Brest. The pride of the 
Algerian corsairs was, however, effectively humbled forthe time being 
by Lord Exmouth in 1816, and the French took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance to re-obtain the concession of certain points on the coast where 
they had settlements previous to the invasion of Egypt in 1798, but they 
had to pay a subsidy of sixty thousand francs, which was afterwards 
raised to two hundred thousand. The Deys did not disguise their hos- 
tility to these Christian establishments, nor did they cease to exercise 
their old piratical practices whenever the occasion presented itself of doin 
so with impunity. At length, in 1827, Hussein, the last of the Deys, 
struck the French consul, and ordered the French establishments to be 
destroyed. A blockade was instituted for three long years, which cost no 
end of lives, ships, and money, and at length the subjugation of this nest 
of crime was decided upon under the Polignac ministry in 1829, and 
carried out in 1830. 

It was necessary to premise these few details in order to comprehend 
the difficulties which the French have had to encounter, when, extending 
their conquests beyond the primary and praiseworthy annihilation of a 
den of thieves, they laboured to subjugate the entire regency, consti- 
tuting out of it the French province of Algeria, and in so doing having 
to carry on constant war with the Arabs and Kabyles, who had little, if 
anything, to do with the crimes committed by the Turkish and renegade 
corsairs of Algiers. 

The conquest of Algiers furnished, however, a striking example of 
human vicissitudes. Three months after Marshal Bourmont had captured 
the pirate city, he was himself a fugitive, and the very day that the Dey 
arrived at Naples to place himself under the protection of Charles X., the 
king sailed from Cherbourg for England.. The government of July 
hesitated for a moment whether to proceed with the conquests in 
Northern Africa, or to content themselves with the subjugation and 
occupation of Algiers. Public opinion declared itself, however, in favour 
of progress, and, in 1841, Marshal Bugeaud was sent to war against the 
Arabs under Abd-el-Kader. Here, again, another strange coincidence. 
The exile of Louis Philippe was preceded by only a few days by the sub- 
mission of Abd-el-Kader and the fall of Arab power. The next expedi- 
tions against Kabylia and the Algerian Sahara were carried out to the 
shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur !” and Fort Napoleon was constructed in the 
centre of the region comprised between the sea and the summits of the 
Jurjura, to overawe the populations of the mountains. The Tell, the 
country of cultivation and of watercourses, the Algerian Sahara, a region 
of upland pastures and the district of oases, which constitutes a transition 
between the Tell and the Desert, were also brought at the same epoch 
under subjection. 

The ideas entertained by the present Emperor of the French with re- 
gard to this new acquisition, are of the utmost importance to its future. 
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In 1860, in a speech made at Algiers, he announced that the conquest no 
longer signified the punishment of the people conquered, but their re- 
demption by civilisation. The difficulties to fight with were to establish 
the rights of property; the old idea of “le cantonnement des Arabes,” or 
of settling semi-nomadic populations within circumscribed limits, and 
seizing the remaining lands as beyliks, or government property, confiscated 
by the Deys, was abandoned, and the emperor upheld the rights of pro- 

rty and of l&bour; the natives were left in the enjoyment of all lands 
upon which they lived a sedentary life, or of which they held a traditional 
tenure at the time of the Senatus Consultus, April 13, 1863. There is 
scarcMy a region in the East in which such an arrangement would not 
leave the larger portion of the territory in the hands of those who pro- 
mulgated ind an edict, the remainder recurring to them, The political, 
economical, and moral benefits that were anticipated from these judicious 
measures had, however, to depend, unfortunately, a great deal upon the 
discrimination of the administrators and the temper of the natives. Errors 
on both sides have led to incessant troubles and insurrections, and it has 
been undoubtedly with the view to ameliorate this condition of things 
that Algeria has been indebted for a second and all-important visit of the 
emperor. 

It is time, then, to take a glance at the nature and character of a 
region which it has cost so much bloodshed to subdue, and which requires 
the utmost vigilance to keep in control. The extent to which hostilities 
are perpetuated in this warlike country may be judged of by the fact that, 
looking over M. Behagel’s history of the French occupation, we find at 
the very least two hundred and twenty-four expeditions, combats, and re- 
ductions of cities, tribes, and strongholds enumerated between the years 
1830 and 1863. Algeria presents, then, a peculiar aspect, inasmuch as 
the coast is elevated and rocky, presenting few harbours. After crossing 
this hilly and stony maritime fringe (Little Atlas), cut by ravines, with 
watercourses in places, and with a few productive valleys, vast arid plains 
are reached, in which water is only obtained by means of wells, and the 
wooded portions of which are often replaced by saline marshes. These 
plains are succeeded by the hilly country, which outlies the Atlas Proper, 
and the approaches to which often lie through narrow precipitous passes, 
designated as ‘‘ gates,” or bab by the Arabs. The Tell, or hilly district, 
is the most fertile of all, and constituted one of the granaries of the 
Roman Empire. The soil of the plains is light and sandy, that of the 
valleys fat and moist ; the sides of the mountains are for the most part 
clad with olives or shrub-wood. The so-called Algerian Sahara is a 
country of landes, of pasture lands, of oases, ravines and hills, tenanted 
alike by nomades and by sedentary populations. It is divided into two 
parts by the Atlas, the northern being the least fertile, having but few 
rivulets, which lose themselves in salt marshes. The southern portion is 
more fertile, but here likewise the extensive hollows are occupied by 
saline lakes or marshes. It comprises the country of the Ksur and the 
Zibans, and is succeeded by that vast region of rocks and sands which is 
inhabited by the veiled Tawarek, as Barth calls them, or as the French have 
it, Touraegg or Touareugg—tribes of Berber origin, who occupy the 
greater portion of the Sahara, properly speaking. ‘The tribes inhabiting 
the Algerian Sahara, having no cereals, are obliged to come every year 
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to the Tell in order to obtain the corn nece for their existence, and 
this renders them tributary to the power which holds the latter. 

The “ chef de bureau,” M. Hugonnet, relates the following anecdote 
of the inhabitants of the Tell, which is at once characteristic of their 
habits and manners, and shows the peculiar duties which the administra- 
tive officer, so called, has occasionally to perform : 


I was one day in a smala of horsemen, among whom*the division of 
spoil obtained in a razzia was to take place under my direction. This 
razzia, made a short time previously by the natives alone, under m 
guidance, was very considerable, and the part belonging to the®State 
having been deducted, it had been decided by the superior authorities 
that the remainder should go to the captors. Only, as these were all 
children of the district, as the blow had been struck especially to in- 
demnify them for the robberies which had been committed upon them b 
the enemy, both on themselves and their families, I had decided that the 
victims of the robberies should be indemnified first, and that for the rest 
the captors should present me a project of division, which met with a 
general assent. 

There was a great crowd ; the mass of the population had assembled ; 
the old men who had come to do honour to the young warriors were 
seated at the foot of trees, the young men stood upright by them, armed, 
and talking excitedly. The indemnity for those who had suffered from 
robberies was easily arranged, but it was quite a different thing when it 
came to be determined what proportion of the booty each family was to 
have. The worst was, that the distribution included five fractions of 
tribes, and among these fractions the Ratibas and the Sakhuars had had 
frequent quarrels and petty fights. More than this, my Telliens (as M. 
Hugonnet calls the people of the Tell) were far from having European 
ideas of equality. Had they simply divided the number of head of 
cattle captured by that of the captors, the matter might have been 
speedily settled, but each put in claims of peculiar prowess or family 
an ence. 

Miliid, a cavalier of the Sakhuar, young and. brave, who had a beautiful 
Arab mare, which he managed with infinite dexterity at festivals, to the 
great applause of the fair sex, took up the discussion : 

“ Brethren,” he said, “ I have near me, here, my great-uncle Ali, whom 
ou all know. I need not remind you of the combats in which he has 
shown himself one of the bravest of the country, or of the assemblies of 
tribes in which his wise advice has prevailed. 1 think we ought to make 
him a handsome present.” 

But the young warriors of the Ratibas did not like the proposition at 


all, and one of them, probably not thinking he was overheard, said some- 
thing to the purpose of— 


‘‘ What! for that old fool? I dare say!” 

But Miliid overheard him, and turned round, and not discerning who 
had spoken, he addressed himself to the Ratibas generally : 

“ You have insulted my family, sons of dogs! You have long sought 
for a day’s work. By my wife’s abdomen, but you shall have it. I defy 
you !” 


Immediately a movement like that of electricity acted upon all these 
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men, and they arranged themselves in two long lines, the Ratibas on one 
side and the Sakhuars on the other, each man abusing the one opposite to 
him, their arms in their hands, their burnuses cast over their shoulders, 
and the hood thrown backwards. At this moment my servant came into 
my tent, and said to me, as he handed me my pistols, 

“ What a misfortune! We are all dead men!” 

The noise from without reached me at the same time, and, rushing out, 
I precipitated myself, unarmed, between the two hostile lines, and shouted, 
with all the energy that I was capable of, 

“Down with your arms! It is [ whom you must kill first. Shame 
be to me if you fight in my presence! Cease at once, or kill me, or I 
will kill myself before you, and may my blood fall on your heads! Do 
you no longer know me, I, the chief of the Arab bureau?” 

I was very much excited, and decided upon having recourse to any ex- 
tremes, rather than permit a combat between tribes placed under my 
authority. I had the good fortune, however, of having my words listened 
to, and a moment’s hesitation saved everything. Victory became from 
that moment certain. Once the anger of the factions allayed, it became 
possible to avert the catastrophe altogether, and in a few minutes the 
young warriors were themselves ashamed of their violence. As to the 
old men, they got up and embraced me with effusion, saying : 

“Thou art the father of the country; without thee, what would have 
become of us, great Heaven! Once a ball fired, and it was all over. War 
was declared between us; and as the French would not have permitted 
this, we should have been obliged to emigrate to some distant territory in 
order to fight it out. It was death for most of us; our land abandoned, 
our provisions gone, nought but misery would have remained for the sur- 
vivors. May Heaven bless you! We shall not forget this day.” 

We were on land occupied by the Ratibas. I made them return to 
their tents, I bade the Sakhuars go to their own homes, and this mis- 
understanding, which might have been the cause of: infinite misfortunes, 
was soon settled. I arranged the division of booty in my bureau, aided 
by the oldest and most esteemed men of the tribe, and selected in equal 
numbers from the several fractions. 


Such are the “ Telliens,” the population of the best portions of Algeria; 
quick, impulsive, passionate, and warlike, their worst qualities are nursed 
by conceding to them the privilege of punishing the crimes committed by 
other tribes upon them, the chef de bureau actually leading them in their 
razzias, and yet they are affectionate in disposition, and led by kindness 
almost like children. The wars of tribes and of fractions of tribes, 
handed down from remote times, will probably never be eradicated. | 

The administrative unity in military or Arab territory alike is “le 
cercle.” Algeria is subdivided into forty of these circles, each of which 
has a superior commandant, who has the command of the troops, the 
surveillance of administrations, and the government of the native tribes, 
which he exercises through the medium of the Arab “bureaux.” Iu most 
eireles the “‘chef de bureau” is really sole commandant in his own district. 
The kinds of questions that are submitted to him for decision are of a 

ription that are much better fitted for an Oriental kadi than for a 
French soldier. Robberies are the most common, and indemnification 
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insisted upon. But the following is strange. “ You are cowards,” said 
the chef de bureau to three young robbers, Ali, Musa, and Menaud, “ to 
rob in secret, instead of making war against the enemy ; an end must be 
put to this!” This is the morality of the “circles.” Justice is admi- 
nistered after an equally curious fashion. Two men quarrelled as to the 
ternity of an unborn child. The chef de bureau proposed to himself to 

ide the question by drawing blood from the soi-disant parents and from 
the child, and comparing them, but the child was stillborn. Bel-Gassem, 
a mature cavalier of the Askars, claimed his young and pretty affianced 
bride Yamina, of the tribe of Sassi, but little Yamin had permitted her- 
self to fall in love with a gentle shepherd of her own tribe. Bel-Gassem 
appealed to the bureau Arabe. 

“‘ Had it been,” he said, “‘some years back, I and my friends would 
have carried off the maiden from her dhawar (douar of the French), and 
our honour would have been saved. The Askars have never suffered 
insult, and thou wouldst not blacken our faces in the eyes of Mussul- 
mans ?” 

“Carry off a maiden from our dhawar?” interrupted a youth of the 
Sassi, with expressions of the most lively horror and indignation. “ Are 
there no men among the Sassi? Whom do you take us for, oh Askar? 
Are we traders in vegetables for the town? It is not the Askars who 
would cut off our noses, better a thousand deaths !” 

Well, this is the manner in which the difficulty was arranged. Bel- 
Gassem was permitted to wed the little maiden, but he was to divorce 
her almost immediately afterwards, leaving Yamina to follow the dictates 
of her heart. The word “almost” left much that was undecided in the 
verdict. Itreminds one of a Caffrarian decision in a case where a man’s 
nuptials were objected to on the ground of his having already a wife. 
He was, however, allowed to marry, but on condition that he would prove 
that he had not another wife within a month. The line of defence taken 
up by the Arabs is sometimes marked by great simplicity of character. 
Young Ali was brought one day before the chef de bureau charged with 
stealing a cow. 

“Coming back from the dhawar,” he explained, “ night coming on, I 
had to pass the dhawar of Tain, when I saw a rope on a bush. Now, I 
happened at that moment to be much in want of a rope, so seeing this, I 
took it up, continuing my journey hurriedly and without looking behind 
me, for it was getting dark. Arrived at my tent, I turned round, and 
what did I see but a cow !—a cow fastened to the rope that I was taking 
along with me, and at the same moment Kaddur, who was coming along 
with his friends, calling me thief! What infamy, a man like me!” 

Sometimes an Arab paterfamilias brought a complaint before the 
bureau, that So-and-so had been invited to a nuptial feast, and had only 
given one duro to the musicians, when he, upon the occasion of the de- 
fendant’s nuptials, had contributed four! At other times actual robbers 
would appeal to the chef de bureau to settle quarrels as to division of 
booty among themselves! The verdict in such a case was as follows: 

“Oh, oh, you are very impudent! You wish me to regulate robberies 
just as if they were inheritances ? Justice is not dispensed for the benefit 


of Stenson let them kill one another, and everybody will profit by the 
result !”’ 
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A clever chef de bureau has, it will be seen, much in his power. He 
is indeed the representative of the Oriental pasha and kadi. At times, 
the most delicate questions are submitted to his decision. Mustafa-Ben- 
Ali, who was blind of one eye, was explaining one of these intricate 
family points one day at great length, and with extreme prolixity, till 
the “‘ chef,” growing impatient, said, 

“Oh, Mustafa, if God has given you only one eye, he has granted 
you two tongues.” 

The Arabs laughed, and the surname of “ Bu lessanin,” the two- 
tongued, remained ever afterwards to poor Mustafa. : 

A young man married a widow who was enceinte. The widow died in 
labour. The young man insisted that the dowry should be returned, for, 
he argued, the wife died from the consequences of an event brought 
about by a previous marriage, and he could not afford to lose the dowry 
he had given. 

The verdict, however, was as follows: 

“Suppose you purchased a gun, you are free to examine it. Suppose 
it is loaded, some time afterwards you discharge it, and it bursts. Can 
you reclaim the price of the gun ?”’ 

There are abuses in this system of government and administering 
justice, to which our chef de bureau is himself not insensible. Fines may 
be imposed upon litigants and criminals, the precise amount of which is 
not known to the higher authorities. He may receive taxes upon, say, 
five hundred ploughs, and only return taxes for four hundred and fifty. 
Too much reliance is thus placed upon the integrity of the chefs de bureau. 
If inclined to be Oriental in their ideas, there is also nothing to prevent 
their receiving presents or bribes. It is certain that in some districts the 
said chefs are positively laden with presents of butter, honey, olives, dates, 
wool, wood, and even cattle. Many of the chefs de bureau, having had 
no experience, are as rough and rude to the natives as the most brutal 
Turk. A chef de bureau has also, under certain circumstances, the power 
of summary execution of a delinquent—a power only to be used with 
infinite discrimination. 

The piety of the Arab is well known, but what is his idea of a French- 
man’s religion? “ The French,” they say, “ are frivolous, inconsiderate, 
and especially ungrateful towards God. So long as they are in prosperity 
they never pronounce the name of Providence, they never allude to it in 
their conversation but in tones of insult; but let them be wounded, or 
suffer in any manner, and then you will hear them saying incessantly, 
‘Mon Dieu! mon Dieu!’ although the moment they are well they forget 
their Creator.” 

Are these the men to exercise the power of life and death upon the 
mistaken, it may be, but still the eminently pious, Mussulman? Well 
may the Arab sheriff retort upon the Sultan Kebir’s quotation from the 
Koran, that the Mussulman respects “ sincere convictions.” 

Hospitality ranks after piety amongst the chief virtues of the Arabs. 
Nothing can be more touching than the manner in which it is exercised. 
A stranger appears at the tent-door, or dhawar. 

‘Master of the house,” he says, “I am the guest of God.” ‘ May 
safety be with you; you are welcome,” is the invariable reply. What- 
ever is ready is offered, if the visitor be a pauper ; if a rich man, fowls or 
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a sheep are killed. A reserve is even laid by for the poor. “No one 
must touch this,” they say; “it is for the guests whom God may send 
us.” Charity is enforced in almost every passage of the Koran. If mis. 
fortune overtake a family, the whole tribe contribute to its relief. Ex. 

from one part of the country to another, it suffices to the exile to 
say to some chief, “Lord, I am ruined; I have no hope but in you and 
in God.” “Praise be to God! may Heaven bless you,”’ will be the reply, 
and the stranger pitches his tent, and becomes one more of the numerous, 
parasites that live upon the great man’s bounty. In the Algerian Tell 
there are also establishments for the aid of the needful. There are no 
papers required, whereas the French hospitals are encumbered, like every- 
thing else, with so many forms, and rules, and regulations, that the Arab 
is no sooner admitted than he wishes to get out, whether he has been re- 
lieved or not. Nothing is more irksome to the child of the Desert than 
the absurd formalities of civilised society, and yet no one maintains more 
social decorum, or is possessed with a higher sense of the dignity of man- 
hood, than the Arab, The Tellien is also very far from wanting in 
natural intelligence. “The countrymen in our villages,” says the chef 
de bureau, “are more coarse and ignorant than the poorest labourer in 
the Tell.” 

“T will not relate to you,” says Madame Louise Vallory, in her little 
book, “ A Aventure en Algérie,” a name not a little presumptuous, 
when. the fair author only got as far as Blidah and Boghar, “ the grotto,” 
‘* all the Afriean festivals given upon the occasion of the reception of the 
emperor, triumphal arches, pasteboard decorations, garlands of flowers, a 
general disguise under pretext of embellishment, preoccupation of Alge- 
rians, who were much more interested in puerile questions of costumes 
and precedence than in the future of the colony, or the agitation of 
the ladies who emptied their husbands’ purses under pretence of official 
enthusiasm. 

“Nor shall I tell you of the great fantasia, of the ostrich and gazelle 
hunts, of the distribution of crosses, medals, and presents of all kinds to 
the chiefs and the krames, much more sensitive to the reception of a pair 
of slippers or a kerehief than to the medal attached to their burnuses by 
a bit of green ribbon. 

“ «What use will this medal be to us?’ inquired some thirty men in 
their diminutive tents to the officer who was distributing them. ‘ Will 
they give us a right to a small annuity?’ ‘No.’ ‘ Will they exempt 
us from taxation?’ ‘No.’ ‘Well, they will confer some privilege?” 
‘No.’ ‘Then they are useless?? ‘No, they will constitute glorious 
reminiscences of the journey of the Emperor Napoleon III.’ They either 
no longer comprehended, or they comprehended too much, for they began 
to laugh. Acecustomed as they are to the sands of the Desert, the Arabs 
allow dust to be thrown in their eyes much less easily than Europeans.” 

This is too bad of Madame Vallory. No doubt the habit of guarding 
against the dust of the Desert would enable them to take precautions 
against the dust of Europe, but the latter is the gold, silver, or bronze 
dust of “ civilisation.” Intelligent as are the Arabs, there are, however, 
things which they really cannot comprehend. Just as the French esteem 
it the highest honour to be killed in battle, while the New Caledovians 
consider it a dishonour to receive even a wound, so the Arabs not only 
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cannot appreciate a useless distinction, but they cannot fathom the theory 
of prizes. Three years ago, as recently at Bu Farik, premiums were 
awarded for the best foals ; it was necessary to compel the candidates to 
come forward, or none would have made their appearance. Our chef de 
bureau says: “ It has come to my knowledge that, in:one of the principal 
towns of Algeria, the natives actually refused to accept the 
proffered, saymg that they did not wish to sell their ‘horses, ‘ You have 
inscribed me,’ they said, ‘and my horse certainly belongs to the beylik 
(the state), and no doubt, someday, it will reclaim it.’ All possible ex- 
planations were made, und the resistance of some few individuals has been 
overcome, but the generality still say: ‘ What I saw there is not possible; 
to give money and to take nothing is not natural; there is something 
hidden beneath such a proceeding. May Heaven defend us!’ It‘is the 
same difficulty,” adds the chef, “ appearing under all kinds of forms, that 
requires to be conquered by incessant attention, and the most perfect de- 
votion on the part of our agents.” 

Notwithstanding the bad points in the character of the native Algerians, 
such as deceitfulness, lying, and want of ‘confidence in their ralers, all 
begot by centuries of misrule by the Turks, and their love of predatory 
expeditions and faction strife inherent in the race, the chef de bureau 
signalises many good qualities. He asserts that he has always found 
perfect good faith in their commercial transactions. Gravity and a 
natural dignity of character are inseparable from the Mussulman. What 
he does he does at his own time and convenience. The French, with their 
anxious, excitable, and hurried movements, are compared by them to so 
many bluebottle flies. Their language is also always dignified, and their 
sentiments of an elevated character. They are faithful in their friendships, 
and devoted. Such a race, whether Arab or Berber, or mixed Arab and 
Berber, as is mostly the case in the Tell, can never be abject or de- 
spicable. 

“During my functions as ‘chef du bureau Arabe,’ ” M, Hugonnet 
writes, “it has often happened to me, when it appeared in the case 
brought before me that an opportunity presented itself of appealing to 
the feelings, to make such an appeal in favour of friendship or good re- 
lations, and to evoke sentiments of peace, affection, or of reciprocal 
services, and I have scarcely ever done so in vain.” 

The chef de bureau has, it is to be observed, in reality more power 
than even a Turkish pasha. He can even control the Mussulman in his 
religious practices, and he has further to meet all the wants, all the de- 
mands, and all attempts made by Europeans to colonise the country, with- 
out having a veto upon colonisation. He controls the administration of 
native chiefs, and acts as judge and magistrate, assisted in most instances — 
by the kadi. He is not guided by any code of laws, so much as by the 
customs and spirit of the country. He proposes the nomination or de- 

ing of the native chiefs. He heads the native auxiliary forces in time 
of war, collects the taxes, and exhorts the natives to “ progress and civili- 
sation.” There is not, in fact, a thing that he is not mixed up with, and 
his berth is anything but a sinecure, Imagine an extent of territory, 
never less than that of a French department, ruled by an almost irre- 
sponsible chief, and that in all its mimutest details of private as well as of 
public life ! 
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M. Hugonnet, like Napoleon III., believes in the progress of the 
natives, but he says, very justly, the European colonist has something to 
learn from them, and not all to teach, as is generally surmised. They 
(the natives) believe that their conquerors mean well, but many mistakes 
have been made in the attempts to inoculate them with European customs, 
which are always confounded with civilisation, One of the first was to 
induce them to live in stone houses, when habit, climate, and old traditions 
made them prefer the tent. The French actually built a house for a great 
chief, and he was afterwards asked how he liked it. He was profuse in 
his acknowledgments of the kindness conferred upon him. Since the 
house had been built, he said he had not lost a sheep. Every night they 
were driven into the mansion, and in the morning not one was missing! 

“ And you, where do you live, then?” inquired the discomfited supe- 
rior officer. 

“Oh! myself. Why, you must know that a man like me, a man of 
noble family, can only dwell in a camel-hair tent.” 

Apart from the fact that it would be impossible to build houses for the 
whole Algerian community, M. Hugonnet justly argues that it would be 
neither desirable nor advantageous to insist upon their giving up the 
system of tent-life. With people of indolent habits, in such a hot climate, 
the only approximation to cleanliness is in change of abode. A camel- 
hair tent is, as every traveller in the East knows, cleanlier, more commo- 
dious, and more healthy than a hut. 

The unfortunate natives are far from being the sole cause of slow pro- 
gress in Algeria. They were taxed to construct houses for colonists, and, 
when the emigrants arrived, the site of the intended village had not even 
been determined upon. They were taxed for all kinds of ameliorations, 
roads, fountains, bridges, and caravanserais. One of the latter was built 
on the banks of a rivulet near a forest, at a spot known to all the natives 
as fatal. The family placed in it were cut down by fevers, and the 
caravanserai is now abandoned, and falling into ruin. The impatience 
of arriving at results, of forcing progress, as it were, instead of allowing 
it to spring forth by the force of circumstances, is in a similar manner 
attested by bridges that are tumbling down, fountains without water, 
roads that are impracticable, and all kinds of constructions that are 
washed away by the rains. One moment European colonisation is in 
vogue, another fixed settlements for the natives ; one day schools of in- 
struction, another the chevaline race are in favour. Then, cutting down 
forests and planting others where there are none, and opening strategic 
and commercial roads, are the topics of the day, and nothing more. The 
cultivation of cotton has been largely patronised since the American war, 
but the chef de bureau says no one has ventured to compare the expenses 
with the receipts. The eciechaen looks upon all these undertakings, 
carried out by taxation and gratuitous labour, as so much fantasia. If 
it was wanted to prove that cotton grows in Algeria, the ‘“ jardins 
d’essai”’ sufficed to prove the fact; if it was wanted to prove that it could 
be grown remuneratively, the cultivator should have been left to make 
the experiment. 

The forests were occasionally devastated by fires. This was attributed 
to the negligence of the natives, and they were forbidden to pasture their 
cattle in them. The consequence was, that a rank vegetation grew up, 
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which became highly combustible in autumn, and at the next fires the 
protected forests were destroyed altogether. 

Too much zeal, too much meddling and interference, have been one of 
the frequent causes not only of mistakes and errors, but of discontent. 
Thus, government insisted upon introducing vaccination among the 
natives. The latter resisted the innovation; the more they resisted, 
the more obstinate were the authorities, till the natives, wondering at 
this persistence, thought that it was intended to mark the people and then 
to render them powerless, so that the race should be extinguished. The 
affair nearly ended in a general insurrection. ‘‘ How many serious troubles 
have originated in the stupidity, the want of tact, in our agents ?” 

As much difference of opinion as exists among the native chiefs—one 

‘recommending oxen and the plough, the other arms and horses—is to 
be met with among the Frendh chiefs themselves. Mr. Augustus Sala, 
who has given a ludicrous view of the idea which he has formed of 
French “ civilisation” in Algeria, says that military critics maintain that 
all settlements should be under the shelter and shadow of the French 
cannon; but he argues that no country was yet colonised without the 
earlier colonists incurring, and that pretty frequently, the disagreeable 
risk of decapitation, or some other form of violent death. The fact is, 
there is as much difference of opinion among the French authorities 
upon the subject of European colonisation as upon other points. Some 
will not hear of it; others, again, would drive the natives into the 
Desert. It is quite certain that in a country where the traditions, feel- 
ings, and religion of the natives are totally opposed to those of their con- 

uerors, that colonisation in the interior must be slow and progressive. 

t may be quite true that many of the early colonists in America “ had 

their heads chopped off, or, worse, were gnashed to pieces or tortured at 
slow fires by the bloody savages ;’’ but this only proves the indomitable 
self-dependence of the Anglo-Saxon—the colonising race par excellence. 

It does not by any means follow that the French, who depend more upon 

their authorities than almost any other Europeans, should adopt the ex- 

ample, any more than we should wish to see the same system pursued in 

New Zealand. It is sufficient to colonise at first in protected districts, 

and to venture into the interior gradually. 

According to M. Hugonnet, the spectacle as yet exhibited by the 
European colonist in Algeria has been anything but exemplar to the 
natives. With the exception of a few villages which have prospered in 
the Mitija, or around the great towns, most colonists have failed from 

y or misery. Such colonists, even when sober men at home, live in 
this climate in a manner anything but edifying to the abstemious Mus- 
sulman, and scarcely one has been known to remain in the same place 
and prosper. Successive colonists are continually arriving, often with the 

ey of tilling the whole of the land; they become idle and de- 
uched, and disappear somehow or other without having even raked an 
acre of ground. 

The native says, “‘ The Rumi is mad. A poor devil comes here to live 
by the fruit of his labour ; he cannot sleep without a box, which is as 
large as a house; he puts his clothes into other boxes divided into com- 
partments, Heaven knows why or wherefore; chairs and table are laid 
out three times a day for meals, monsieur has a black bottle on one hand, 
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a white bottle on the other, but he likes most to partake of the black 
bottle ; there is a crowd of other small utensils on the table, several dishes 
are served up, then coffee and liqueurs. By the head of the Prophet, 
how does he expect to pay for all these things with his corn f” 

“The people are cursed,’’ observes another ; “ what have they done to 
be condemned to such hard labour? They are to be pitied; but God is 
great, he has favoured us because we are his chosen servants.”’ 

The colonist, on his side, points to the numerous vestiges of Roman 
grandeur, causeways, forts, and cities. The native replies, ‘‘ All that has 
already disappeared once before the dweller in tents, and it may happen 
so again.” 

M. Hugonnet, who estimates the population of the Tell and of the 
Algerian Sahara at two and a half millions, calculates that there is at the 
present moment three hundred and thirty-four million of francs buried 
in the ground—say three hundred millhions——which, taken from its hiding- 
places and multiplied by labour and credit, would suffice to change the 
whole aspect of Algeria. How much must there he buried in India, 
where taxation is so light ? 

It would scarcely be couceived in the present day, that, im 1830, at the 
epoch of the conquest of Algeria, no available information could be ob- 
tained as to the character or resources of the enemy, beyond their well- 
known haughty pride and piratical slave-holding practices. Its organi- 
sation, its mode of fighting, the probable conduct of the populations, were 
all alike unknown, nor could any reliable information be obtained upon 
any point that was desirable. The soldiers were warned not to be terri- 
fied by charges of infuriated camels and dromedaries! When Algiers 
was conquered, the manners, property, and religion of the people were to 
be respected. The tribes who had contented themselves with simply 
breaking off all intercourse with the littoral, felt at once that they had 
to do with people who did not understand them—people who, like the 
English in more distant realms, hesitated to demand that which all 
Oriental populations are accustomed to concede to their conquerors, whilst 
they exacted that which was irrelevant, exorbitant, and most obnoxious to 
their habits and feelings. The inheritance of the Turk, which might 
have been made to pass into their hands without almost striking a blow, 
was left to be won by upwards of two hundred and twenty-four expedi- 
tions and combats, and the complement of which has by no means as yet 
been arrived at. 

The natives, perceiving at once the hesitation of their invaders, sur- 
rounded them with a circle of fire ; the outposts were daily destroyed in 
detail, and it was necessary to make those demonstrations in the interior 
which first led the French to the Mitija and Blidah; but like our troops 
in Bhutan, the advances were made with such timidity that the natives 
themselves wondered that an army large enough to overrun the whole 
country should be perpetually kept within the walls of unwholesome en- 
closures and cantonments. According to the bulletins of the day, the 
enemy were all Beduirs. Similar proceedings were adopted at the two 
other extreme centres of the country—Oran and Bone; no advances were 
made save with great guns, and after roads had been opened—a mode of 
proceeding which enabled the Arabo- Berber natives to rally over and over 
again after successive but slight discomfitures. The expedition to the 
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Tafna inaugurated a new system, and followed as it was by the capture of 
Constantine and the relief of Medea and Miliana, the effect was for the 
time being decisive. Still neither party understood one another. The 
French looked upon their antagonists as thieves and savages, with whom 
it was impossible to come to any understanding; the natives, who had 
nothing to do with the brutal rule of the Turks, were filled with surprise 
that a people so successful as soldiers should be so stupid and backward in 
the way of negotiation. The struggle was continued thus till 1842 to 
1845, when the tribes, harassed and worn out, began to submit, without 
any encouragement being held out to them to take a step whicli they 
would gladly have done long previously. They were, however, treated 
with generosity, their territory, their customs, and their chiefs were en- 
sured to them, the past was to be forgotten, but the taxes they paid before 
to the Turks were now to go into the treasury of their French con- 
querors. Domination in Algeria, still ever and anon troubled by the rise 
of some national hero, like the Emir Abd-el-Kader, the preaching of some 
fanatics, and local discontents arising from corrupt or bad government, 
continues the same to the present day. Only while the Tell and the 
Algerian Sahara are ruled after the patriarchal and paternal system, of 
an unwritten, extemporised, and almost irresponsible administration, 
designated by the curious name of “ bureaux Arabes;” all the “ rouages 
administratives” for which France is so celebrated—the wheel within 
wheel governmental clockwork—is at full work in the cities and along 
the littoral, with a spice of military brevity superadded. 

A splendid country—the brightest jewel in the imperial diadem—has 
arisen from this stand-point. The population of Algeria comprised, in 
1862, 2,720,909 natives—that is to say, 2,692,812 Mussulmans, and 
28,097 Jews; and 204,877 Europeans of all nations (not comprising the 
army); the latter, again, being subdivided into 198,024 Romanists, 
5653 Protestants, and 1200 Jews. The army numbered about 62,306 
men. Emigration to Algeria proceeds, as before said, at a very slow rate, 
but there are some 2,500,000 hectares (an hectare is two and a half acres 
English) in cultivation in the Tell, and 100,000 hectares of oasis in the 
Algerian Sahara. The chief produce is corn, tobacco, cotton, silk, grape- 
vines, olives, dates, cattle, horses, timber, hides, wax, honey, minerals, 
and fisheries. Oran has two harbours; Algiers, one; Bougie, two; 
Philippeville, two; and Bone, one. ‘The principal towns are Algiers, 
with 45,000 inhabitants; Constantine, 35,000; Oran and Tlemcen, 
over 17,000 ; Bone, 12,533; Gardeaia, 10,000 to 12,000; Mostaganem, 
10,820 ; Philippeville, 8137; Maskara and Medeah, with each 7500; 
Blidah, 6912; Milianah, 5800; Sidi Bel Abbas, 5000; Biskara, Lag- 
huat, Bu Farik, over 4000; Cherchell, Setif, Dellys, Guelma, Bu Saada, 
Tugurt, and Temacin, over 3000; eight more towns with a population 
exceeding 2000; and seven, including Orleansville and Nemours, with 
upwards of 1000. Aumale reckons 2875. It is remarkable that with 
the exception of Algiers, Constantine, Oran, Tlemcen, and Bone, com- 
mercial ports or ¢ities, the native towns, as Gardeiaia, Maskara, and 
others, are most populated. Laghuat and Biskara (or Biskra) are the 
great points of connexion between Algeria and Central Africa, and one 
Kabyle or Berber town of artificers in iron—Ait Lhassen—has a native 
population of from 4000 to 5000. 
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It is admitted that the present condition of things cannot last. What 
rojects the far-seeing and intellectual Emperor of the French may have 
in view to remedy an impossible state of things, it would be premature to 
discuss. The future foundation of a kingdom of Algeria would give no 
present relief to the tension that oppresses army, colonists, and natives, 
The tribes living at a distance from the centres of population are pre- 
cisely in the same position with regard to the French that they were 
from the beginning. This is one of the first and most important diff- 
culties to solve. Fort Napoleon alone holds them in check. The natives 
dwelling within the radius of European activity are harassed, anxious, 
and discontented. They are always in apprehension that their lands will 
be taken from them, and they themselves driven into the interior. An- 
other administrative wheel is wanted, it is argued, devoted to their inte- 
rests solely, to foster, to encourage, and to give them that confidence in 
French integrity which they sadly lack. A general insurrection of the 
natives would not be put down without immense loss of life, not to 
mention the chronic insecurity of European colonists. While the Euro- 
peans seek to expand themselves, what is well known in Algeria as 
“ obstacle a la colonisation,” continues to be in full sway. ‘The manner 
in which a Frenchman understands colonisation is thus explained by our 
old and experienced chef de bureau : 

“ A monsieur comes from France with numerous letters of recom- 
mendation ; he takes a walk in the Mitija, and casts his eye upon a bit 
of land occupied and cultivated by an Arab family. The colonist ia 
futuro asks for this land, attesting at the same time that the native occupier 
is the only obstacle to colonisation, and that he must be expelled. He 
succeeds, and signifies to the Arab that he must give up possession, and 
go and live on another bit of land some eight or ten leagues off, in a 
totally different region. The Mussulman fails to perceive the justice or 
the advantage of these instructions, and he declines. This is just what 
the grantee hoped and expected. After prolonged negotiations the 
Frenchman leaves the native in possession, but he insists upon a heavy 
indemnification for the loss of his concession. What good does this trans- 
action do to the country? None; the state loses in powers of taxation, 
the native is mulcted out of a large sum of money, while monsieur, having 
arranged this little affair, returns to France with the profits of the trans- 
action in his pocket, and declares that nothing can be done in Africa!” 

What an enormous revenue might be raised in India if the same happy 
system were in vogue! The French, according to M. Hugonnet, are 
great in preaching morality, integrity, progress, amelioration, and civili- 
sation in theory, but very bad in practice. The fact is, that, after thirty- 
years of occupation, the great mass of the French know nothing about 
Algeria. A great number of books are published, and are noticed by the 
press, but always in the two senses which actuate all parties in France, as 
they tend to substantiate imperial views, or as they require to be restrained 
in the fear of revolutionary propagandism. Neither have anything to do 
with the future of Algeria, but the French people care for nothing else. 
In the mean time, capital and population make no movement towards a 
country the possession of which is not an assured fact—a country which 
is rather garrisoned than colonised. If the State, urged by public opinion, 
puts up grants of land at auction, the natives are the sole purchasers. 
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This led the preachers of liberty and equality to urge that the natives 
should not have the power to bid! Military chiefs entrench themselves 
within an impenetrable circle of ideas, the civil government is still more 
unapproachable. There are in Algeria no guarantees, as there once were 
in America, for civil and political liberty; hence the general dislike of 
European populations—Germans, Swiss, and others, as well as French— 
to emigrate there. It is vain to say that this or that system of adminis- 
tration, or this or that set of administrators, influence the colonisation of 
Algeria ; it is the character of the country and of the natives, the difficulty 
of acquiring property, the insecurity of life, and the meddling of officialism, 
that keep back capital and emigrants. But not one French writer can 
see these facts, and, to the last of those before us, they all, with the same 
melancholy wail of helplessness, aver that ‘‘ the superior initiative has not 
yet made itself sufficiently felt.’” Well, Napoleon III. will probably build 
a mansion, plant a park, and enclose a model farm, and the “ superior 
initiative” will make itself felt. But will capital and population flock any 
the more to these bold, rocky, piratical shores? Will the emigrant dwell 
any the more amid the tent and God-living Telliens, or scorch under the 
fierce sun of the Algerian Sahara? It is to be doubted; but still progress, 
if slow, is certain, so long as it pays, and the country affords a good 
nursery for soldiers. 





SIR JOSEPH PAXTON. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
By Nicuoxias MIcHeELL. 


AnoTueR of those men whom force of mind 
And genius elevate from out the crowd, 
Who leave regrets and honoured names behind, 
Fame, well deserved, her trumpet blowing loud— 
Another of those souls hath done with time, 
Our fleeting praise, and sought the immortal clime. 


The gardener-architect—the king of flowers— 
Whose soul was steeped with beauty, and whose hand 
And plastic taste decked Chatsworth’s glowing bowers, 
Till they looked paradise or fairy land— 
Such was the man whose Nature-guided skill 
Sball charm no more, whose hand is ever stili. 


The wondrous palaces of crystal shone, 
Visions of brightness in bis teeming brain, 
Ere on the world they flashed—his mind alone 
Could such conceive, such dreams from beauty gain ; 
Aladdin’s halls, that genii built and planned, 
Were more than realised in Britain’s land, 
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They rose beneath his eye, and nations came, 
Aud wondered at the structures. Greece and Rome 
Lent no grand models whence he caught his flame, 
The “ Order” Paxton’s, and conceived at home.— 
The Crystal Palace—look o’er earth, thou sun! 
Has modern genius loftier triumph won ? 


The mount of glass that glitters in the beam, 
The soaring Transept, like a concave sea, 
The varied courts, and each a fairy dream, 
While founts leap high, proud in such spot to be, 
Millions of flowers that hang, or creep, or rise— 
O scene enchanting soul, and dazzling eyes ! 


The artist gained reward, and honours came ; 
He mingled with the magnates of the land, 
Yet, pride unknown, he was not spoilt by fame, 
Simple in spirit, in demeanour end 
Well did he bear his honours, meek, sedate, 
And, not affecting greatness, he was great. 


But ne’er the architect forgot his flowers ; 
He loved them with a passion that could die 
Only with his existence ; ’mid the showers 
Of favouring fortune, sickness dimmed his eye ; 
He slowly pined, not stricken yet with years, 
And friends, for many loved him, mourned with tears. 


A show of flowers in that great dome of glass ; 

Once more he would behold them—yet once more ; 
Slow up the transept was he seen to pass, 

His cheek was pale, his eye no brightness wore ; 
Gently they walked beside, spoke words of cheer ; 
Twas his last visit—death was hovering near.* 


Sweetly the flowers were breathing odours round him, 
And shone on every side rich stores of art ; 
He paused—looked up—a silent spell had bound him, 
The glories of the place entranced his heart ; 
His brow was flushed, and o’er his pallid cheek 
Light, as of old, an instant seemed to break. , 


What passed within his mind ’twere vain to say ; 
Haply the thought that this vast, glittering pile 
Would with his name be linked, when he was clay, 
Sent pleasure to his soul, and woke his smile: 
O yes, while crowds unborn will plaudits give, 
Viewing this structure, Paxton’s name shall live. 


Ay, his good memory shall be cherished long ; 
A high example to the million he, 
How mind can rise amid the lowly throng, 
Genius and worth the best nobility : 
And how bright Honour proudest wreaths will wave, 
And thousands mourn, above a “ gardener’s” grave. 


* The last time that Sir Joseph Paxton entered the Crystal Palace was on the 
occasion of the recent flower-show; he was then very weak and ill, but being 
anxious to review the arrangement of the flowers, he proceeded to many of the 
stands. 
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WOODBURY. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
PaRT THE ELEVENTH. 


I. 


AN AWKWARD PURSUIT. 


Ir is in the nature of all mortal beings, more especially in the nature 
of men, to forget. And well it is that the hoary wizard Time exercises its 
salutary influence over us to increase this mental inclination; for if sad- 
ness were never to wear out, if past miseries were always to press keenly 
on us, if bygone injuries and troubles were to be ever present to us, what 
would the world be? 

It would be a gloomy, howling wilderness. But the beneficent Creator, 
who has bestowed on us life and light, has also bestowed on us the 
gift of becoming accustomed to what has been inevitable in the past, and 
granted us hope to direct our thoughts to the future, here and hereafter. 

Edgar Howard, like all others, felt the deadening influence of time, 
and as years rolled over his head, and he mingled in the stirring scenes 
of life, the episode of the past, in which the loveliest creature he had 
ever beheld, Coralie, played so prominent a part, began to fade into a 
sweet, soothing dream, and he could think of her as a pure spirit in angel- 
worlds, rather than the earthly being whose brief life had closed in sorrow 
and suffering. In a word, he had got over his disappointment, acute as 
that had been at first. 

He had enjoyed the society of other young ladies, he had admired 
beauty, and wit, and amiable manners, and had nearly fallen in love once 
or twice ; but something had always happened to make him throw off the 
chains with which Cupid would have fettered him, until he beheld Made- 
leine Stuart. She was such a bewitching little creature, so amusing] 
coquettish, at the same time so innocent-looking, so almost childish in 
her gaiety, so exceedingly graceful and pretty, that she quite fascinated 
him, and he was the more attracted by her because he fancied he per- 
ceived a slight resemblance in her features, especially her eyes and her 
mouth, to those of Coralie. 

“They are like,” he said to himself, “and yet they are very different. 
Wherein lies this difference?” 

Had Captain Howard looked a little below the surface, a little further 
than the exterior shell, he might have perceived that the difference was in 
the mind—the mind, which can often make a plain face look charming, 
and the absence of which sometimes renders the most regular and ex- 
quisite features dull, vapid, and uninteresting. 

But Madeleine’s animal spirts did duty for intelligence ; she was very 
lively when in a good humour, and then her enjowement was so manner 
that it seemed to exercise a magic charm over every one who happene 
to be in her society. And Captain Howard struck his flag to the little 
beauty, and became her captive. 
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How differently men are constituted. Some of them, though not vain 
in other respects, feel a happy conviction that whenever they choose to 
make a matrimonial offer it will not be rejected ; while others, generally 
considered conceited, are timid in this respect, and are afraid of hazarding 
a proposal, for fear of its being refused. 

Edgar Howard was neither timid nor very confident, but he thought 
that it would be wiser to wait until the family returned to Woodbury, 
whither he expected to accompany them, and to disclose his sentiments 
there, than to declare them amidst the amusements and distractions of 
Paris. Whatever Madeleine thought, she said nothing, but she seemed 
to accept Edgar’s attentions with pleasure; and Agnes hoped that her 
capricious sister, though she had refused Lord Eskdale, might be willing 
to marry Alfred’s gallant and most estimable cousin, Captain Howard. 


One day that Agnes and Madeleine were driving out together, unac- 
companied by either Alfred or Edgar, an open carriage passed their closed 
one, and in this open carriage sat a lady very showily dressed, and a gen- 
tleman by her side. Madeleine caught a glimpse of the lady, and 
thrusting her head out of the carriage window, she screamed, ‘“‘ Maman! 
maman !” 

The lady, whether she heard the voice or not, did not turn round, but 
the gentleman, who was nearer Mrs. Percival’s carriage than the lady, 
looked back, and hardly glancing at Madeleine, fixed his eyes beyond her 
on the lovely and startled countenance of her sister. 

“Stop, stop!” shrieked Madeleine. ‘‘ Agnes, itis mamma! Make 
them stop—pull the string this moment.” 

Agnes laid her hand on the string, but she did not pull it. 

“Tell the courier to run after that carriage and stop it! cried Made- 
leine, imperiously, to Agnes, almost in the same breath giving the com- 
mand to the man herself. 

The carriage stopped, and the servant got down from the box to re- 
ceive his orders from Mrs. Percival. 

“Who was the gentleman in that carriage, Madeleine, if you know ?” 
asked Agnes, hurriedly. | 

**Lord Darlington.” 

“Then we cannot try to overtake the carriage; we cannot speak to 
our poor mother if ¢ia¢ man is with her.” 

“ Nonsense ; you are a fool, Agnes,” she said, angrily, and, leaning 
across her sister, she desired the man to tell the coachman to drive as fast 
as he could after the open carriage which had passed them, and stop it. 
The servant touched his hat, sprang up again on the box, and gave the 
order to the coachman. But it so happened that ancther open carriage, 
a cabriolet containing two gentlemen, had also just passed Mrs. Percival’s 
conveyance, and the coachman, supposing that was the one in question, 
pursued it as fast as the horses would go, for the cabriolet was dashing 
on with great speed. The cabriolet turned down a narrow side-street, 
and Mrs. Percival’s carriage turned the corner sharply also, and reached 
the vehicle with the two gentlemen just as it stopped at the door of a 
tailor’s shop, and drew up alongside of it; whereupon the coachman 
officiously exclaimed : 

‘Ces dames veulent vous parler, messieurs.” 
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The “ messieurs” thus accosted quickly descended from the cabriolet, 
and, throwing the reins to their tiger, came bowing and smiling to the 
door of Mrs. Percival’s carriage, and upon seeing two very pretty young 
women in it, they naturally expected an adventure. Their tastes in 
beauty being somewhat different, the one man riveted his large grey eyes 
with evident admiration on Mrs. Percival’s sweet countenance, while the 
other allowed his free glances to wander over the fairy-like Madeleine’s 
face and figure. 

“ Nous sommes a vos ordres, mesdames,” said the younger and bolder- 
looking of the two men. 

Agnes coloured violently, and replied in English. 

‘Phere is some mistake ; our coachman has misunderstood his orders.” 

There was something so grave and dignified in her tone and air, that 
the elder of the two young men, who had been staring at her, bowed 

itely, and withdrew his eyes from the contemplation of her pretty face ; 

t Madeleine, silly girl, who had in a moment forgotten her wrath 
against Agnes and her anxiety to speak to her mother, began to explain 
the matter volubly in French. 

*‘ Nous sommes au désespoire, messieurs, de vous déranger; vraiment 
c’est ridicule, but,” she continued, “ we wished to overtake a carriage with 
a lady in it. A thousand pardons !” 

The gentlemen of course protested they were not “ deranged,” and 
asked if they could do anything for the ladies. 

Madeleine poured forth a volley of thanks, but Agnes merely bowed 
her head slightly, and told the servant to “ go home.” 

There was some difficulty in getting out of the narrow and rather 
crowded street, and when this was accomplished, Madeleine was forced 
to admit that there was no chance of overtaking the carriage in which 
were her mother and Lord Darlington. 

* Agnes!” she exclaimed, with sparkling eyes, “I do think one of 
these gentlemen—the taller of the two—is M. le Comte de Villeneuve. 
I am almost certain I have seen him walking with poor papa. He used 
to visit at the house of papa’s friend the duchess, and he came once to a 
little soirée at our house, but I had a bad cold that evening, so mamma 
would not let me come down. Mademoiselle le Graud, my governess, 
sent me to bed at nine o’clock, and gave me some tisane, and then she 
slipped out to meet her lover—at least so Isoline said. If you only would 
call on the duchess, we might meet De Villeneuve, and perhaps his hand- 
some friend, at her house.” 
je “And what good would that do either you or me?” quietly responded 

ges. 

“Oh, no positive good, but it would be very pleasant, you know.” 

“I do not know that it would. At any rate, I am quite sure it would 
not be worth while to seek the acquaintance of the lady to whom you 
allude, merely for the chance of meeting those two foppish young men.” 

“Mais, mon Dieu! How tiresome—how stupid you are! You are 
actually what the English call—a donkey. here is no driving you, or 
moving you, or putting any feeling into you. 1 wish I were living with 

mamma.” 

The wish was echoed in Agnes’s inmost soul, but she repressed it 
instantly, and blamed herself. for having indulged in it for a single 
moment. 
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The two gentlemen, meanwhile, who had fully expected a pleasant 
little adventure, were rather vexed at the failure of their hopes, especially 
as the young women who had pursued them were both pretty. 

“ They are evidently English ladies,” said the taller of the two young 
men, who was un homme a bonnes fortunes. 

“ The stiff one is certainly, but the little bavarde is decidedly French, 
De Villeneuve.”’ 

“ ] wish we had followed them as they followed us,” said the Count de 
Villeneuve ; “ we might have found out who they are. The ‘ stiff one,’ 
as you call her, is charming, and worth looking after.” 


Before reaching their temporary home, Madeleine had returned to the 
charge, and vehemently protested that she must see Mrs. Stuart. 

* But how are you going to manage it, my dear girl?” said Agnes. 
“It is not probable that our unfortunate mother has a residence of her 
own in Paris at present, and if she is only living at an hotel as we are, how 
can she be found out ?” 

“Oh, I am sure Mademoiselle le Grand must know where she is, and 
we can hear of mademoiselle at Madame Joubert’s, a modiste in the 
Faubourg St. Germain. Mademoiselle le Grand always leaves her ad- 
dress there.”’ 

‘*T do not think it would be advisable to seek Mademoiselle le Grand, 
Madeleine ; Octavie told me at Spa that she is a woman of bad character, 
and that our poor father and mother had been quite deceived in her.” 

* Octavie took a dislike to poor Marie le Grand, I don’t know for 
what, and she tried to influence papa against her. She was a very nice 

rson, | assure you, and a favourite of mamma’s.” 

Just then they reached the hotel at which they were staying, and the 
conversation was interrupted. 

The ladies found Captain Howard in the salon; he was by himself, and 
reading ; Alfred was out. 

“Oh, cousin Edgar!”’ cried Madeleine, “do plead my cause with this 
stony-hearted sister of mine! We saw my dearest mamma a little time 
ago while we were out driving, and I wanted to stop her carriage, and 
speak to her. But Agnes was so long in making up her mind whether 
we should speak to dear mamma or not, that her carriage got a good way 
before ours, and when at last we did try to overtake her, the stupid 
coachman made a mistake, and pursued, in hot haste, two young men— 
the Count de Villeneuve, I think, and his friend.” 

Madeleine then gave Edgar a lively description of their having over- 
taken the gentlemen, and what had occurred, and then, without giving 
him time to edge in a single word, she passed on to lamentations at not 
having been able to speak to her “dear mamma,”’ and her being s0 
“« désolée” because Agnes was not willing to try and find her out. 

She threw so much pathos into her air and the tone of her voice, that 
Edgar Howard felt sincerely grieved for her, and replied : 

“ ] admire and honour your filial affection, dear Miss Stuart, and can 
quite understand your great disappointment at not being able to speak 
to your mother; at the same time, I must say that Agnes cannot pos- 
sibly feel so much for Mrs. Stuart as you do, since she has never seen her 
from her infaucy, aud is quite a stranger to her.” 
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“ Madeleine knows,” said Agnes, “why I objected to our trying to 
speak to our mother to-day, but we will consult Alfred on the subject of 
endeavouring to find her out, and be guided by his opinion. I would 
rather not dwell on this painful matter.” 

The ladies left the room to take off their bonnets and shawls, and 
Madeleine said, as they were going to their respective chambers : 

“T am determined to see mamma, Agnes, whatever you or Alfred may 
say. I want to get from her the pearl necklace she promised to give me 
when I was a little older; I am old enough to have it now.” 

“ The pearl necklace! Good Heavens, Madeleine! Can you be think- 
ing only about a necklace? How can such a trifle enter your mind, when 

ou recollect our unfortunate mother’s sad position ?” 

“T don’t think a beautiful pearl necklace a trifle, Agnes, and, as 
mamma promised it to me, she ought to give it to me, and I dare say 
she will, if I can remind her of it. Lord Darlington can very well afford 
to buy her another.” 

*Oh! Madeleine, Madeleine, what a miserably frivolous mind you 
have !” sighed poor Mrs. Percival. 


II. 


SCENES AT THE OPERA. 


Tue Percivals were going one evening soon after to the Opera, and, 
as Agnes was passionately fond of music, she induced her party to go 
early, that they might not miss even the overture. The party consisted 
of herself and Madeleine, Alfred and Edgar, and Captain Greville, who 
had dined with them. The house was very empty, of course, when they 
entered, but it filled by degrees, and then the extremely pretty sisters 
attracted a great deal of notice, and many were the opera-glasses turned 
towards their box. 

Madeleine was gazing about as usual, looking out for any face she 
knew. Fixing her eyes on a gentleman whose attention seemed directed 
to their box, she tapped her sister with her fan—the beautiful fan Cap- 
tain Howard had given her—and said : 

“ Agnes, there’s De Villeneuve! Yonder, don’t you see? He re- 
cognises us, I perceive. I wish somebody would introduce him to us. 
You don’t know him, Captain Howard ?” 

** No, not at all.” 

“Do you, Captain Greville ?” 

“Slightly. 1 have met him two or three times, that is all,”’ 

“Oh! then you can present him to us. Bring him to our box between 
the acts.” 

Captain Greville bowed, and glanced towards Agnes. 

‘If he asked you to introduce him to our party, Captain Greville, you 
would, of course, do so; but I do not see any need to offer an introduc- 
tion, do you, Alfred?” 

“Certainly not,” said Alfred. 

Madeleine’s face lost its radiant smile, and she looked very much an- 
noyed, but Captain Greville remained in the box, and did not attempt to 
go for the Count de Villeneuve. Madeleine made quite sure that the 




















count’s lorgnette was pointed at her own pretty face, but, in reality, it 
was Agnes whom he was contemplating with so much unction. 

A box just opposite to the one in which the Woodbury party were 
sitting remained long vacant ; at length, when the opera was more than 
half over, a lady and gentleman entered it. The gentleman placed him- 
self in a front seat, the lady sat a little behind, where, though she could 
perfectly well see and be seen, the entire glare of light was not shining 
on her. Every face, especially one somewhat passée, does not look to 
advantage in a full blaze of light. 

Madeleine soon descried the new comers, and, after looking attentively 
at them for a short time, she turned round to Mrs. Percival, who was 
also sitting a little in the shade, and exclaimed : 

“ Aenes—it is mamma! there, in that opposite box—she has just come 
in with Lord Darlington.” 

Agnes turned as white as a sheet, and said, in a low voice : 

“ Hush, hush, Madeleine! Are you sure you are not mistaken ?” 

“No. It is mamma.” 

“The lady does not seem to know you, my dear girl; you cannot be 
so much changed that she would not recognise you.” 

“ She is looking round the house—she has not observed us yet—but it 
is mamma, I tell you. Let us go to her box.” 

** Not with that man in it,” said Mrs. Percival, in a much more decided 
tone than she usually adopted. 

Madeleine seemed determined to attract the attention of the people in 
the opposite box, for she rose from her chair, put her head out beyond 
the fall of the side curtain, and looked round the house. The manceuvre 
succeeded, for the lady and gentleman opposite levelled their opera- 
glasses at Mrs. Percival’s box. They said a few words to each other, and 
then again looked, evidently with some curiosity, at Mrs. Percival and 
her party. Madeleine was in a terrible fidget, and, in vain, Alfred 
Percival, who was sitting by her, whispered to her to be quiet, and 
pressed his hand on her shoulder to keep her down, while Captain 
Howard, who was just behind her, leaned over her, and looked at her in 
the most sympathising and soothing manner. 

“Tt is mamma! I want to go to her,” said the girl. 

* Wait a little, dear Miss Stuart,” said Edgar, “ until the curtain falls; 
you can then go quietly round, without attracting much observation.” 

Madeleine seemed to acquiesce in this arrangement, but she kissed her 
hand two or three times to the lady opposite, who, for a minute or two, 
did not return the salutation, and then merely acknowledged it by kissing 
the tips of her fingers and nodding her head. 

Meanwhile, Agnes gazed at her mother with intense, but not pleasing 
interest. She saw a little woman dressed in the extreme of the fashion, 
her neck and arms laden with brilliant jewels, while a diamond bandeau 
sparkled in her dark hair. She was certainly pretty, but her perfectly 
unembarrassed air and appearance did not testify the slightest compunc- 
tion for her sin—the slightest shame at the disgrace she had brought on 
herself and her family. It made poor Agnes sick at heart to look at her, 
and she earnestly wished herself a hundred miles off. And the man who 
was the partner, probably the instigator of her mother’s guilt—the man 
who had murdered her father—was there with her, as if the tie between 
them had been sanctified by God and man! 
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Poor Agnes felt that the air of the Opera House was too oppressive— 
it was choking her! 

Neither were the two in the opposite box quite indifferent. Mrs. Stuart 
remarked how well her dear little Madeleine looked, and how well dressed 
she was; and she wondered who could be the people who were with her, 
and wondered what had brought her to Paris, and observed how much 
attention two of the gentlemen were paying her. 

Lord Darlington remarked what a beautiful creature the lady who had 
accompanied Madeleine to the opera was. 

“Prettier than my little Madeleine, do you think?” asked . Mrs. 
Stuart. 

“Oh, infinitely prettier,” replied his lordship; “that lady has much 
finer features than Madeleine, and a more charming expression of coun- 
tenance. I do not know when I have seen so lovely a woman.” 

Little Mrs. Stuart did not look at all pleased. 

* There is something in that lady’s face,” continued Lord Darlington, 
“which reminds me of poor Stuart—the same noble and aristocratic cast 
of countenance, softened, of course, by her feminine beauty. What a 
sweet, and yet sad smile she has !” 

“Why, Darlington, you seem tout-a-fait épris !” exclaimed Mrs. Stuart, 
tossing her head. “But I should very much like to know who these 
people are. Could you not find out ?” 

“T will try,” said the gentleman, as he left the box. 

But no one could give him the information he wanted ; the box-keeper 
could only tell him that an English family had taken that box; and he 
was returning without having heard who the “ people” were, when he 
met the Count de Villeneuve, who was bound on the same voyage of dis- 
covery as himself. They questioned each other, and Villeneuve found 
that Madeleine was a daughter of the somewhat notorious Mrs. Stuart, 
and mentioned that one of the gentlemen of the party was the Honour- 
able Captain Greville, R.N. 

The French count and the English nobleman both went to the box 
where Mrs. Stuart had been left sitting alone. 

“We cannot find out who our opposite neighbours are,”’ said Lord 
Darlington, “ further than that one of them is a Captain Greville, of the 
navy. Villeneuve knows him; therefore, perhaps, by-and-by we shall be 
able to satisfy our curiosity.” 

The count then told Mrs. Stuart how the ladies had pursued him and 
his friend by mistake, and she went on chatting with him, apparently re- 
gardless of the opera, and forgetful of the English party. 
© we Madeleine, who had been quieted for a little time, was again in a 

get. 

‘Agnes, Agnes!” she exclaimed, leaning back to speak to her sister. 
“Don’t you see the Count de Villeneuve in mamma’s box? Do let us 
go round now, and she will introduce us to him.” 

“‘ My dear girl, I am very sorry, but I feel so ill that I think I must 
rather go home. I do not wish to take you away, however, and Alfred 
can remain with you.” 

“Tf he will take me to mamma, I am sure she will bring me home,” 
said Madeleine. 

“TI won’t do anything of the kind,” said Alfred. “It would be very 
unpleasant to have a scene in the Opera House.” 
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Madeleine struck him sharply with her fan on his arm, crying, 

“You di able, tiresome creature !” 

«We will find out her address, and write to her to-morrow,” said Mrs, 
Percival. ‘It would be better to meet first in private, Madeleine.” 

“ T want to tell you something,” said Madeleine, half rising and leaning 
back, so as to be able to whisper to her sister. ‘ Just look at her necklace. 
Is it not superb? That is the necklace that caused all the mischief. I 
know it quite well.” 

“Is it possible !” exclaimed Agnes, shuddering ; and thinking to her- 
self, “ And she can wear it! And the blood of my murdered father does 
not cry from the ground to freeze her soul at the very sight of it! Alas, 
alas ? 

Poor Agnes felt so faint that she could hardly hold up her head, and 
both Edgar and Captain Greville urged her immediate departure. Alfred 
rose also, but Madeleine kept her seat. 

‘‘] want to see the ballet,’’ she said. ‘I want to see Mademoiselle 
Stephanie, the new dancer, who is making such a sensation.” 

“You will not see her this evening,” said Captain Greville. “I 
heard this afternoon that she has a bad cold, and will not appear to- 
night.” 

The last act of the opera was just over, and many people were preparing 
to go. 

The house will be very empty soon,” added Captain Greville, “ for 
the ballet is nothing without Stephanie.”’ 

Madeleine thereupon cleared her brow, and consented to go home. The 
Woodbury party had no sooner made their exit, than Lord Darlington 
and the French count left Mrs. Stuart’s box hurriedly, to overtake Cap- 
tain Greville, and inquire of him who was the lady they both admired so 
much. They reached the head of the grand stairease just as the persons 
whom they were following were about to descend it. Madeleine was 
going first, guarded by Alfred, and Agnes followed, leaning on Edgar’s 
arm, and escorted on the other side by Captain Greville. 

*‘ Pardon, monsieur le capitaine, un instant,’’ said a voice just behind 
Greville, whom some one touched on the shoulder. He turned round and 
saw the Count de Villeneuve with Lord Darlington. 

** Excuse me, but Mrs. Stuart is very anxious to know the name of the 
lady who is with Mademoiselle Stuart.” 

“It is her sister, Mrs. Percival,” replied the capitaine, in very decent 
French. 

“A thousand thanks. But the gentlemen, may I ask who they are, 
for Mrs. Stuart’s information ?” 

“The gentleman walking with Miss Stuart is her brother-in-lxw, Mr. 
Percival ; the other, his cousin, my friend Captain Howard.” 

‘Let me introduce Lord Darlington to you,” said the count, present- 
ing the gentlemen to each other. Captain Greville had no wish for Lord 
Darlington’s acquaintance, and merely bowed. He did not feel any 
scruples, either, at perhaps annoying him, therefore he said, 

“T must hurry back to my friends; Mrs. Percival has been much 
agitated by the sight of her mother, and feels extremely unwell, so we 
are anxious to get her home as speedily as possible.” 


He hastened away to rejoin his party, and was followed by De Ville- 
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neuve, who thought he might possibly obtain an introduction to Mrs. 
Percival at the foot of the stairs. Lord Darlington returned to his box, 
and on entering it was greeted by Mrs. Stuart, with— 

‘Well, what success? Have you found out who they are ?” 

“Yes; the lady with Madeleine is your elder daughter, Mrs. Per. 
cival.’”’ 

“What, Agnes? Impossible! You are hoaxing me, Darlington. 
That nice, distinguée-looking lady never can be Agnes. She is only 
an awkward Scotch savage.” 

“ Scotch savage or not, the lady who was in that opposite box is your 
daughter Agnes.” 

“ Well! I am surprised!” cried Mrs. Stuart. “‘ And who were the 
men ?” 

“ Mr. Percival, who sat by Madeleine; Captain Howard, who was just 
behind her.” 

“Howard! That is the cousin who was to have had old Montague’s 
large property. I am astonished to see them on such good terms, after 
the change in the will. Sothat was Mr. Percival! I declare I thought 
he was an admirer of Madeleine’s, he seemed so much taken up with 
her.”’ 

“T teld you, Blanche, that the lady, who I now find is his daughter, 
was very like your poor husband. I have had such a strange feeling all 
the evening ; it has seemed to me as if a dark phantom, like death, had 
been hovering between her and me, and that she looked at me like an 
accusing angel. Yet there was no anger in that lovely face, there was 
only sorrow. Her friend, Captain Greville, said that Mrs. Percival had 
been extremely agitated by seeing you, and was too much indisposed in 
consequence to remain longer.” 

“Dearme! Howveryodd! I don’t know what there. was to agitate 
her in seeing me.” 

“Everybody has not your great—great equanimity and self-possession, 
Blanche.” 

Mrs. Stuart took his speech as a compliment, and smilingly thanked 
him. If she had had any discernment she might have read the words 
in his eyes translated into “ heartlessness and indifference.” 

Roué as Lord Darlington was, he was not utterly without feeling, and 
he had often experienced twinges of remorse at the recollection of Colonel 
Stuart’s fate. Two scenes had frequently presented themselves to his 
mind’s eye—that lonely moonlit field, with his victim stretched on the 
grass at his feet, and the dying man, writhing in the agonies of expiring 
nature, and ineffectually trying to rid himself of the presence of those who 
had wronged him so much. He had often exclaimed to himself, in his 
inmost heart, “ Would to God I had fired in the air, and that poor Stuart 
had been living still!’ And on this night, when he had been gazing 
with admiration on the interesting countenance of the daughter of the 
man he had killed, seeing only a strong resemblance to the being whom 
he had so recklessly destroyed, the sensations of regret and remorse had 
come back more forcibly upon him than ever. 

“And her father fell by my hand!” he muttered to himself, as he 
threw himself on the luxurious chair, and clasped his hands over his brow. 
“ How she must have loathed the sight of me !’’ 
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«“ What is the matter, mon ami ?” asked Mrs. Stuart. 
“ Ah, Blanche! Your eldest daughter reminds me so much of her 


taken 





father—poor, poor Stuart! I cannot forgive myself for having 
his life.” 

«Mais, mon Dieu! He challenged you—he would fight then and 
there—it was only a chance that you killed him—he might have killed 

ou.” 

“‘ Let us go home!” said Lord Darlington, as the curtain drew up for 
the ballet ; ‘I don’t feel inclined for all this noise and folly to-night.” 

“ Oh, I understand,” replied Mrs. Stuart, with a slight sneer; ‘ your 
new attraction, Mademoiselle Stephanie, is not going to dance this 
evening, therefore you don’t care to stay.” 

Lord Darlington took no notice of her speech; he had risen to go, 
but he sat down again, and remained in gloomy silence until she was 
ready to leave the theatre. 

The next morning Mrs. Percival was too ill to rise, and Madeleine 
could not get out, for it was a very wet day. A rainy day was always a 
misery to Madeleine, as it generally is to all idle persons. She got 
through an hour or two very well in flirting with Edgar Howard, and 
after he left her she threw herself on a sofa, and glanced over the pages 
of a new French novel, but this pastime, amusing as it generally is— 
for French novels are, with few exceptions, lively and cleverly written— 
was only a task to Madeleine, and after inditing a short letter to her 
cousin Octavie, and a longer one to Mademoiselle le Grand, she betook 
herself to the children’s apartments, where she annoyed the nurse b 
quarrelling with little Cecil, who, to say the truth, disliked her “ Aunt 
Leina,” and was always ready to do battle with her. 

On the following day Mrs. Percival was better, and through the united 
efforts of Edgar Howard and Captain Greville, Mrs. Stuart’s address 
having been ascertained, Madeleine wrote to her mother offering a visit 
from Agnes and herself. Both the sisters were in a state of great 
anxiety until their messenger came back. Madeleine was hoping that 
she might carry off triumphantly the pearl necklace, yet fearing that her 
mother might not choose to part with it; and Agnes felt that it was a 
terrible ordeal to meet her unknown mother under the circumstances in 
which she had placed herself. It was a relief to her when the messenger 
returned, and a heard that Mrs. Stuart and Lord Darlington had that 
morning gone to a friend’s house in the country to spend a few days, 
and it was not probable that they would return before the following week. 

“] am very much afraid,” said Mrs. Percival to her husband, when 
they happened to be alone for a few minutes the same afternoon, “ that 
if Madeleine sees my mother, she may wish to remain with her. And 
the constant society of such a man as Lord Darlington must be, would 
be very disadvantageous to her.”’ 

“ Not only Ais society, but the society of such persons as Mrs. Stuart 
can only associate with now, would be disadvantageous to her. That 
very Count de Villeneuve, to whom she is so anxious to be introduced— 
who knows what might happen? We had better take her away, I think. 
Could you be ready to leave Paris in the course of two or three days ?” 

“I could be ready in two or three hours,”’ replied Agnes, eagerly. “I 
shall be only, too thankful to go.” 
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“Very well, then ; set about your preparations at once, and we will 
return to England without delay.” 

Welcome tidings these were to Agnes, and weleome to all the family 
except to Madeleine. Little Cecil was delighted at the p t of going 
home. Home to the fields and gardens and flowers of ~ nate 
her seashore rambles, to picking up shells, and building sand houses— 
to her pony, her rabbits, and her peacocks. She did not like the crowded 
streets of Paris, nor the language spoken around her, of which she did 
not understand a word; she was tired of the confinement of a large 
town, and longed for the freedom of the country once more. The nurse 
and waiting-maid were equally tired of Paris. They said they were sick 
of French “ kickshaws,” and the nasty, sour “ ving ordnaire,” which onl 
gave them “ the gripes,” and they longed for a good hot joint, for English 
roast beef and roast mutton, and wholesome beer. 

Alfred was only anxious to get Madeleine away from her mother and 
the Count de Villeneuve, though he might have spared himself all 
anxiety respecting either of these persons ; for Mrs. Stuart was in no way 
inclined to furnish a rival to herself in her young and very pretty daughter, 
whose fresh and youthful charms might throw her more mature and faded 
ones into the shade ; and the fashionable French count looked with the 
utmost indifference on Madeleine, having been only struck by her sister’s 
more uncommon style of beauty. 

Madeleine actually wept with rage and sorrow when she found she 
‘was to be dragged away from Paris to be imprisoned at Woodbury.”’ 
She wrote again to Mademoiselle le Grand, imploring her to commu- 
nicate to her mother her great wish to join her. And if her mother 
could not return in time to fetch her away before the departure of the 
Percivals, she begged mademoiselle herself to receive her until Mrs. 
Stuart’s return. 

There was no answer to this missive, no letter from Mrs. Stuart, and 
Madeleine was in despair; but Agnes, knowing that the pearl necklace 
was the mainspring of her anxiety, determined to present her with one 
herself. Before purchasing it, however, she spoke to Alfred about it, and 
he, very sensibly, as Agnes thought, objected to giving her a pearl neck- 
lace in Paris, but advised that she should have one bought for her in Lon- 
don, which would make her more willing to go back to England. 

“Leave it to me, Aggy,” said Alfred, “and I will settle the matter 
with her.” 

And he did settle it. He told her that the jewellery in the best shops 
in London was much more solid and valuable than that in the shops of 
Paris, and promised to buy her a handsome pearl necklace, which she 
should choose herself, at the most fashionable jeweller’s in London. With 
this addition to her stock of ornaments in prospect, Madeleine recovered 
her good humour, and Edgar Howard was enchanted at her sweetness of 
temper in giving up so gracefully her wish to remain in Pans. 

Alfred’s next interview was with Edgar himself. He told him that 
though circumstances obliged him and Agnes to leave Paris immediately, 
he could not desire to take Edgar away from its amusements, after so 
short a stay ; therefore, he would not expect him to accompany them to 
England. 

But Edgar disclaimed any wish to remain in Paris after Ajfred and his 
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family were gone. He had come there, he said, to be with them, and 
when they left it so would he. 

« T must return very soon to my poor father,” he said ; “ but, until then, 
I should wish to make one of your family circle. I should so much like 
to see Woodbury again—that place where I spent so many happy days 
in my boyhood, and which is associated with so many pleasing recol- 
lections. I may only be able to stay three or four weeks with you 
there, but I shall be glad to be your guest for that time, if you will 
allow me.” 

Alfred, much relieved to find that his cousin only proposed staying 
three or four weeks at Woodbury, for he did not at all enjoy his society, 

ve him a cordial invitation to accompany them home, and was so 
friendly in his manners, that Edgar Howard felt as if it were indeed the 
companion, the brother of his boyhood, who was speaking to him. 


II. 


THE RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


Tue Percival family, accompanied by Captain Howard, left Paris for 
England. Madeleine was somewhat out of spirits at first, but she soon 
recovered her usual gaiety of manner, and all went on harmoniously, with 
the exception of sundry little bickerings between Cecil and her aunt, 
which brought upon the little girl sharp rebukes from her father, and 
elicited low admonitions from her mother to be quiet; she would have 
been quiet to please Mrs. Percival, but Madeleine lost no opportunity of 
teazing and annoying the child, who was at last ordered by Mr. Percival 
to go into another carriage, in which were the servants and little Sophy, 
an order which Cecil gladly obeyed. 

The party did not remain long in London; the pearl necklace was 
chosen by Madeleine, paid for by Alfred, and admired by Edgar, who 
naturally asked what necklace had been selected by Agnes. 

“ None,” said the astonished Madeleine. ‘ Agnes takes the line of 
simplicity; she calls ornaments baubles. To tell you a secret, Captain 
Howard, Agnes fancies nothing can improve her beauty.” 

“1 do not think your sister is at all conceited,” replied Edgar, rather 
reprovingly. 

“‘ Well, I suppose if she had wanted a pearl necklace Alfred would 
have given her one; but depend on it, if she had one it would never see 
the light of day, or rather candlelight. She values that miniature set in 
a sort of filigree-work, which she says is the portrait of some old an- 
cestress of hers, who has been eaten up by the worms ages ago, and an 
emerald ring, given by Queen Mary to another defunct Highland woman, 
more than all the diamonds in the world. Her great-grandmother gave 
her these relics of antiquity.” 

“But I see her often wear a miniature likeness of my good uncle, Mr. 
Montague, which is set as a bracelet ; she does not despise hat.” 

“Oh no! she makes it a sort of duty to wear the likeness of her ‘ bene- 
factor,’ as she calls him.’’ ; 

_ Edgar determined that Agnes should have a miniature brooch to match 
it, if she ever chose to wear two miniatures at one time, so he coaxed 
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Cecil to take a walk with him, and having bought several toys for her 
and Sophy, he took her to a miniature-painter, and after two or three 
visits, privately managed, a charming likeness of the child was made. No 
one was in the secret except the nurse and Cecil herself, who was very 
proud of having a secret to keep; the pretty miniature, set in pearls 
and turquoises, was presented to Agnes by Captain Howard on her 
birthday, which happened almost immediately after their arrival at 


» Woodbury. 


Agnes was exceedingly grateful to Edgar for this kind attention, and 
for a gift which afforded such evidence of his brotherly regard for her, 
As to Cecil, she danced round her mother in the greatest delight the first 
time she wore the brooch, and dragged little Sophy round too, who could 
not understand why she was to jump round her mamma. 

“Oh! it was so good of dear, kind cousin Edgar to give you this 
brooch !”” exclaimed Cecil. ‘“ Aunt Leina will want one, too, but I hope 
cousin Edgar won’t give it to her.” 

“Your Aunt Leina won’t want a likeness of you, Miss Cecil, I’m 
sure,” said the nurse. 

« And if she wanted it, she should not get it,” replied the child. ‘* She 
can wear papa’s face, if she likes,” she added scornfully, tossing her little 
head. 

Madeleine was certainly rather jealous of Edgar’s gift to her sister, as 
the sharp-sighted Cecil had foretold she would be, and she dropped some 
tolerably strong hints that a pretty brooch would be very acceptable to 
herself. Luckily, Cecil did not hear these hints, or she would have be- 
stowed on her aunt a lecture upon greed, which the little damsel thought 
was Madeleine’s besetting sin. 

Captain Howard did hear, and did comprehend the hints ; he wished 
to ascertain whose likeness she would like to possess. The question was 
asked. 

“Not that pert child Cecil’s, assuredly,’’ said Madeleine. ‘ May I 
be very frank? I should like a miniature of a naval officer I know, and 
painted in his uniform. I should wear that with so much pleasure !” 

Edgar was delighted. 

“Would you indeed, dear Miss Stuart? Would you, indeed, conde- 
scend to value a likeness of me, dearest Madeleine? Thank you a thou- 
sand times for this charming frankness. It permits me to entertain a 
little hope that—that——” 

What he was to entertain a hope about was not fated to reach Made- 
leine’s auricular faculty, for just then Mrs. Barwell and her daughters 
Edith and Juliet were announced. Captain Howard had seized Made- 
leine’s hand, and was in the act of carrying it to his lips, when these 
ladies entered, and he dropped the hand as suddenly as if the fair slight 
fingers had been a bunch of scorpions about to sting his mouth. He was 

much disconcerted, but Madeleine did not show the least embarrassment ; 
she greeted Mrs. and Miss Barwell gracefully, curtseyed gracefully when 
mtroduced to Miss Juliet, whom she had never seen before, and as 
gracefully presented “Captain Howard, Mr. Percival’s cousin.” 

Edgar felt himself very awkwardly placed, and stood blushing like a 
shy school-girl. But Mrs. Barwell’s easy manners soon reassured him ; 
she held out her hand to him, and spoke immediately of their old ac- 
quaintance, and how well she recollected him when, as a boy, he used to 
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visit her excellent friend, his uncle, Mr. Montague. She remarked how 
little he was changed, and said that she would have recognised him anys 
where. Edgar soon recovered his serenity, and was even able to admire 
Mrs. Barwell’s youngest daughter, Juliet, who certainly was a lovely 
girl. She was some years younger than her sisters, and had not yet 
left school, but had come home to be present at Edith’s approaching 
wedding. 

“She is very pretty,” said Captain Howard to himself, “ bat not so 
charming as my Madeleine !” 

“ My Madeleine!” the possessive pronunciation seemed particularly 

able to the gallant sailor. Ah! Had he quite forgotten his former 

love—the beautiful, the unfortunate Coralie? It seemed pretty certain that 
he had. For when Forgetfulness has once waved her poppy wand over the 
mind of any human being, it hovers there, unless chased away for a time 
by some sudden and unexpected emotion, recalling for a short space the 
dreams of the past. Then, they come rushing on the soul like a torrent 
that cannot at once be checked. 


Then, on the sadden’d spirit float 
Dreams of the unforgotten past, 

Of scenes—of hours—of griefs remote, 
And faded joys that could not last ! 


But no such dreams were rushing on Edgar Howard’s soul—oceupied 
with the present, the past exerted no influence over him. THe had fallen 
in love with Madeleine Stuart, and the heart cannot admit two loves at 
the same time. Tle could not exclaim with Lord Byron, 

Ah! what are thousand living loves 

To that which cannot quit the dead ? 

But the offer which was on his lips to make to Madeleine was obliged 
to be postponed, for the ladies from Barwell Lodge stayed to luncheon, 
and some other people called in the afternoon. Every one warmly wel- 
comed Mrs. Percival back to Woodbury, but no one appeared glad to see 
Alfred Percival again. Decidedly he was not popular in the neighbour 
hood. There was only one individual who was delighted at his return— 

or Rose Ashford, who had been counting the days, almost the hours, 
since he had left her. She met him with nearly delirious joy, but before 
their first interview was over she could not help feeling chilled and mor. 
tified by his icy manners. 

“And so,” he said to her, “I hear your friend Robert Charlton is 
going to be married immediately ; that woman, Mrs. Percy, mentioned 
this yesterday, when she came to pour out all her gossip at ‘ the Hall.’ 
How is this, Rose? Have you been fool enough to refuse him again?” 

“ No, Mr. Alfred—he has never repeated his offer again.” 

* Well, ’tis a thousand pities. Is there no one else making up 

A 
oa I don’t want any one to make up to me,”’ said Rose, while the tears 
started to her eyes. 

“Tm not asking what you want—ZJ wish to know facts. Is there no 
chance of your getting a husband in the village ?”’ 

“Oh! Mr. Alfred, how can you speak to me so unkindly? You will 
break my heart !” 
“ Nonsense—hearts don’t break so easily. I am thinking of whats 
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for your own good, Rose. It would be best for you to be a married 
woman. You are still pretty enough to take any man’s fancy, if 
won't spoil your eyes with erying. I dare say if you took a little pains 

u could even win Robert Charlton back. He can’t care a straw for 
the innkeeper’s fright of a —— I wonder he did not rather choose 
that nice-looking girl of the miller’s; she has been at school at Exeter, I 
am told.” 

“Have you seen her?” asked Rose, anxiously. 

“ Yes, I have seen her, and spoken to her, too.” 

Rose coloured violently, and then turned pale, as she murmured : 

“Seen her, and spoken to her—and—and Oh! Mr. Alfred, you 
will not cast me off for her ?” 

« Dear no—you need not fret yourself about her, Rose. Miss Fanny 
has got a Cerberus of a father, and a lynx-eyed stepmother ; she is too 
well watched for any one to get at her, except with a gold ring and the 

rson’s blessing. When she marries, perhaps she will be more free. 
You need not be alarming yourself with the idea that the miller’s daughter 
is your rival, she is not.”’ 

Tt was a comfort to Rose to hear this, and when she left Mr. Percival 
she had in some degree recovered her spirits and her confidence in him. 





A few days after the return of the family to Woodbury, Madeleine re- 
ceived a letter from Mademoiselle le Grand, and a note from her mother, 
both of which had been forwarded from Paris. The latter thanked her 
“trds chore Madeleine” and her “ daughter Agnes” for proposing to call 
on her, but said she was afraid she would hardly have time to receive 
them, as she was only passing through France on her way to Germany. 
She said she was enchanted to have had a peep of them both at the 
Opera, and to see her “ chére petite’’ looking so well. She hoped at no 
distant day to see Madeleine and also Agnes again. But there was no 
shadow of an invitation for Madeleine to join her; and, of course, no 
mention of the coveted pearl necklace. 

The ex-governess expressed the most exaggerated regret for not having 
seen her “ bien aimée, et trés charmante amie.” She was quite “ désolée” 
to find that Madeleine had left Paris so soon. She told Madeleine that 
she no longer went out as a governess, but was living in very nice apart- 
ments with “un ami,” consequently a male friend. He was very kind 
to her, and she was perfectly satisfied, and quite happy; she only hoped 
her little friend was as happy as herself. She said she had seen Madame 
Stuart, who was still with Lord Darlington, but she did not think there 
was any chance of his marrying her, as “la belle veuve” wished him to 
do; on the contrary, she believed he was getting tired of her, and that 
their liaison would soon be at an end. 

Madeleine showed both letters to Agnes, who was shocked and dis- 
gusted at Mademoiselle le Grand’s epistle, and entreated her sister not 
to keep up a correspondence with a woman of her very bad principles 
and shameful conduct. As to Mrs. Stuart’s letter, Agnes did not think 
it by any means so reprehensible, and she was glad, for Madeleine’s sake, 

her mother gave her no encouragement to join her. 

Another letter arrived about the same time at Woodbury, which had 
& greater effect on one of the inmates of the house than even those from 
Paris had produced upon Agnes. It was from New York, and from 
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O'Flynn to Alfred Percival. That worthy wrote that he had not got on 
so well in the United States as he had expected to have done. There 
were too many lawyers there for him to obtain employment in that line, 
and so many Irishmen struggling and striving to make money, that he 
might have fancied himself in Cork or Tipperary. New York was a 
very expensive place; the hotels were dear, the boarding-houses were 
dear, everything was dear, and if you had not plenty of dollars to spend, 
you were not thought a gentleman. O’Flynn wrote the word correctly, 
though he would have pronounced it “ jintleman.” He wound up by re- 
questing his good friend Alfred Percival to send him a remittance 
speedily, and the sum he named actually made Alfred shiver with dis. 
may. 

The owner of Woodbury was by no means of a liberal disposition ; he 
grudged parting with money, except for his own pleasures, or to further 
his own schemes. He had, as he considered, provided handsomely for 
his quondam friend O’Flynn ; and he was very angry at that grasping 
individual for so soon pouncing upon him again for money. 

“ Does the fellow think that I am a millionnaire ,to come upon me with 
such demands!” exclaimed Alfred to himself, for he did not breathe a 
syllable of the business part of O’Flynn’s letter to a human being. 
“Curse him! I wish he had gone to the bottom in crossing the 
Atlantic. I wish he were burned or blown up in one of the steamers that 
are always taking fire, or meeting with accidents, in the United States, 
I wish he were in the devil’s clutches, anywhere except in this world, to 
rob me and torment me out of my life! ee can the rascal get through 
so much money? He can’t have spent all I gave him yet—it is impos- 
sible. He is an ungrateful, selfish scoundrel. I would give a hundred 
pounds to any Indian who would send me his scalp. 

«“ And there’s Rose—sticking to me like a leech; not that she wants 
money, but she wants ‘ affection,’ according to her. Well, I have found 
to my cost that there is, as the proverb says, 


No rose without a thorn. 


And she is certainly now a thorn in my side. She might have the sense 
to know that a man is not bound to his mistress for ever. It is hard 
enough to be bound to one’s wife ‘ until death us do part,’ as the stupid 
marriage ceremony says. The marriage laws ought to be revised ; I am 
sure they need reform more than most of the laws, and the Mormon 
matrimonial code might be adopted with great advantage. If I am to 
have such epistles often from America, and Rose is to continue to bore 
me as she does, I shall be obliged to sell Woodbury, invest the money 
safely somewhere, and start for the Fidgee Islands, or Tahiti, or some 
other out-of-the-way place, to escape these inflictions. 

“I have only one comfort, that Agnes is as blind as a new-born puppy. 
She holds on ‘ the even tenor of her way,’ without having a suspicion that 
all may not be proceeding, as she would say, guite correctly. Will she 
be always as blind? There’s the rub! I fear not. I hope that gossiping, 
prying old wretch, Mrs. Percy, may not call here often. That woman is 
a perfect pest. I am sure I would rather come in contact with a rattle- 
snake or a tigress than with her. And I do not like that fellow Winslow 
and his wife. They are too wide awake, as the Yankees say—most dis- 


agreeable people. Old Montague quite spoiled them. The man Winslow 
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seems to look upon me as quite an—an alien to the family, and he pays 
as much attention to Edgar Howard as if he were the heir-apparent to 
the throne. Ah, well! The Winslows’ reign here is drawing to a close, 
for I fully intend to get rid of them soon. I can’t endure either of 
them.” 


And with this resolve Mr. Percival concluded his monologue. 


IV. 


WEDDINGS AT WOODBURY. 


Two marriages were about to take place, one in the higher society of 
Woodbury, the other in the humbler ranks. The latter was that of 
Robert Charlton, the rich farmer’s only son, to Sally Bennet, the inn- 
keeper’s extremely plain daughter; the other the Reverend Oliver de 
Vere, late curate at Woodbury, to Edith Barwell. 

Robert Charlton’s marriage was a source of great vexation to Alfred 
Percival, of much disappointment to the lame old tollbar-keeper, and of 
some little mortification to Rose herself, who saw her empire in the village 
crumbling away. Fanny, the miller’s pretty daughter, had taken her 
place, and to her even the draper’s assistant, once so devoted to Rose, had 
transferred his allegiance. 

It was not that the beauty of the “Rose of Woodbury” had faded 
much, but that whispers against her reputation had been heard—very 
low whispers, it is true-—but the slightest breath of scandal can tarnish a 
woman’s good name, in whatever grade of society she may move. And 
if the really innocent—those against whom no charge can be — or 
at least substantiated, except a little folly or a little levity—are looked 
upon with suspicion—nay, condemned as imprudent, if not erring—how 
must it fare with those who are actually guilty, however they may, as 
they fancy, wrap themselves up in the veil of secresy ? 

It had been remarked in what very low spirits poor Rose was during 
the absence of Mr. Percival, and how much more she stayed at home 
than formerly. 

“ Her grandmother is getting very weak and infirm you say,” replied 
Mrs. Percy to a good-natured person, who was trying to defend Rose. 
“The girl’s not thinking about her grandmother; she can’t have her 
twilight and moonlight meetings with Mr. Percival, and that’s the reason 
she stays so much at home now. She'll find the use of her legs fast 
enough when he comes back. It was not for nothing that she was so 
fond of the woods ; she does not care for them so much now. Robert 
Charlton has had a blessed escape. It would have been pleasant to have 
had Mr. Percival prowling about his house whenever his back was turned. 
Well, well, all these sort of unlawful connexions must come to an end, 
and a bad end too. Men are not allowed now-a-days, in Christian 
countries, to have their wives and their handmaidens, as they had in the 
Old Testament. Handmaidens indeed! They had better have called 
them———I shan’t say what.” 

Edith Barwell’s wedding was an extremely quiet one. Only a few of 
the families in the neighbourhood with whom they were most intimate 
were asked to it; among these were the Percivals. Agnes had given her 
friend some very handsome wedding gifts, and Madeleine also presented 
the bride with some articles of pretty bijouterie from Paris, for which 
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Agnes had paid. Edith’s elder sister, Clara, and her husband, the laird 
of Invershaw, in the Highlands of Scotland, had come to Barwell Lodge 
to attend the ceremony. It was rather an awkward meeting between 
Clara and Mr. Alfred Percival; for though he had never cared in the 
least for her, and she had not regretted him much, he knew that he had 
not behaved well in regard to her, and she felt that she had been made, 
as the common saying is, a catspaw of, to cover his wicked designs on 
her mother’s pretty waiting-maid. They had never come in contact with 
each other since the time that Alfred had finished a long visit to Mr, 
Montague, and Lizzy Lee had disappeared from Barwell Lodge. 

Clara determined to meet Alfred very coldly, and not to make the 
slightest allusion to their former acquaintance ; and he, on his part, was 
equally resolved to be coldly well bred, and to treat her as an entire 
stranger, or a very slight acquaintance of bygone days. Thus they met 
like a pair of icicles, and the icicles never melted during the whole of 
Clara’s visit to her paternal home. 

Mrs. Mackenzie was, however, much pleased with Agnes, and had a 
great deal to tell her about their mutual friend, John Lawson, of whom 
she spoke in the highest terms. She spoke, too, of Lord Eskdale, and 
admitted that she had felt great curiosity to see Madeleine, the young 
beauty who had been able to win his fastidious lordship’s heart. 

“1 see,’’ she added, “ that she is winning hearts still. Your cousin, 
Captain Howard, seems quite smitten. Will she marry him, if I may 
venture to ask ?” 

‘IT do not think he has as yet made any proposal to her, but if he 
should do so, I sincerely hope that she may accept him, for there cannot 
be a more excellent ma | amiable man than he is, I was extremely s 
that she did not marry Lord Eskdale, of whom I thought so highly ; but 
if she should become Edgar’s wife, there will be nothing to regret, for he 
is one in ten thousand.” 

Madeleine and little Cecil were two of the bridesmaids, and Captain 
Howard was one of the groomsmen, The déjetiner went off extremel 
well; the wedding-day was less heavy than wedding-days are in sail 
and the select party invited to dinner at Barwell Lodge was very pleasant 
and lively, Mrs, Percy being, apparently, the only guest who was silent 
and dull. And why was that good lady silent and dull? Merely be- 
cause she could get no one to listen to her trashy gossip, and her ill- 
natured insinuations. 

A wedding is sometimes an excitable affair to persons who are think- 
ing of matrimony themselves, and thus it proved in regard to Edgar 
Howard ; being present at Mr. de Vere’s and Edith’s marriage, made 
him the more impatient to arrange his own. But he could not find an 

portunity of saying a word to Madeleine during the afternoon or even- 
ing of the wedding-day. 

The next morning, however, he was more fortunate in obtaining @ 
private conversation with his cousin’s pretty sister-in-law. But the re- 
sult was not fortunate, for Madeleine gave him no more hope than she 
had given Lord Eskdale; she did not actually refuse him, but she asked 
a little time to consider of his offer, which, she said, had taken her by 
surprise. There was something in her manner which chilled and repelled 
him ; she did not seem at all either agitated, or discomposed, or embar- 
tassed. There was not that slight flush upon her cheek which might have 
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evineed her joy that the man she secretly cared for had at last expressed 
his sentiments towards her. She was cool and collected, but seemed in- 
fluenced by some arriére pensée; what could that be? Edgar puzzled 
himself to think ; he could find no solution to the question that presented 
itself to his mind, except that Madeleine, in her very earliest youth, 
had cared for some one, of whom even now, perhaps, she did not quite 
despair. 

How differently she had heard his confession of love from Coralie! 
The scene on the sea-shore in the beautiful West India island rushed 
vividly back on his memory, and clasping his hands, and looking up 
towards the heavens, he inwardly exclaimed ; 

«Ah! my darling Coralie! why were we separated here on earth ? 
Why did an adverse fate forbid a union that would have been so happy ?” 

Chilled as Captain Howard was, he waited in great anxiety for Made- 
leine’s answer. It came at last—it came too soon—to crush his hopes, 
and send him forth again a disappointed lonely being. 

Madeleine politely, but positively, declined his offer, and gave him to 
understand that she cared for another. 

Edgar felt this refusal most deeply, and it would have been but natural 
if he had spoken of it to his cousin Alfred. But there was something in 
Alfred’s manner that did not invite confidence, and Edgar was more at 
his ease with Agnes. To her, therefore, he carried his complaint, not 
of her sister, but of his own misfortune in being too late to win her 
affections. Agnes was much distressed, and not only sympathised with 
him in his disappointment, but expressed her own extreme regret that 
Madeleine had been so blind to his merits, and to her own future happi- 
ness, as to decline the offer he had been so kind as to make to her. 

“ Probably you know who is the fortunate man who has won your 
charming sister’s heart ?” he said, “and if it be not taking too great a 
liberty, or asking you to divulge a secret, perhaps, my kind friend, you 
will entrust his name to me.”’ 

“] am as ignorant of his name as you are, dear Edgar. Madeleine 
does not give her confidence to me; she never speaks of her affairs or her 
feelings to me. Our having been brought up so differently, and my never 
having even seen her in her childhood, and also perhaps the difference in 
our religion—she being a Roman Catholic, and I a Protestant—may 
occasion this reticence on her part towards me. 1 very much regret this, 
for I should like to have been as intimate with her as sisters generally are 
with each other. She never hinted in my presence that she cared for any 
one. Our cousin Octavie, indeed, seemed to think that Madeleine had a 
fancy for that Count de Mauriac we knew at Spa. You must remember 
him. And possibly her reluctance to leave Paris might have been caused 
by her hope of meeting him there, as well as her wish to see mamma. I 
am truly grieved,” added Agnes, ‘at her folly. She would be much 

ppier as your wife than the wife of the Count de Mauriac.” 

“Not if she prefers him,” replied Edgar. ‘“ Ah, well! I see that I 
am doomed to be an old bachelor. It will be all the better for Cecil and 
little Sophy, for what I may have to leave shall be theirs.” 

Captain Howard, to Alfred’s no small pleasure, shortened his visit at 
Woodbury, after Madeleine had refused him ; and no more than two days 

passed since that mortifying occurrence had taken place, when he was 
on his way to rejoin his father abroad. 
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MR. CHAYFANBRASS AT HOME: 


TYPICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By Francis Jacox. 


Mr. Antruony Trooper's readers will retain a more or less lively 
remembrance of the Old Bailey counsel pictured by him under the farcical 
if not too felicitous name of Chaffanbrass. To apply the thumbscrew, 
the boot, and the rack to the victim before him in the witness-box, is said 
to have been the work of Mr. Chaffanbrass’s life ; and the labour he de- 
lighted in physicked pain—he being as little averse to this toil as the cat 
is to that of catching mice. [is business, we are told, was to perplex a 
witness and bamboozle a jury ; and men congregated to hear him turn a 
deponent inside out, and chuckled with inward pleasure at the success of 
his cruelty. He bullied when it was quite unnecessary that he should 
bully,—for the mere love of the thing, and to keep up his credit as an Old 
Bailey bully and browbeater beyond compare. 

So much for the chaff and brass of Mr. Chaffanbrass in public life. But 
now follow him to his home, and scan for a moment his aspect and bear- 
ings as a family man. Those who only know him in public life can hardly 
believe, says Mr. Trollope, that at home he is one of the most easy, good- 
tempered, amiable old gentlemen that ever were pooh-poohed by grown- 
up daughters, and occasionally told to keep quiet in a corner. “ Such, 
however, is his private character. Not that he is a fool in his own house ; 
Mr. Chaffanbrass can never be a fool; but he is so essentially good 
natured, so devoid of any feeling of domestic tyranny, so placid in his 
domesticities, that he chooses to be ruled by his own children. But in his 
own way he is fond of hospitality ; he delights in a cozy glass of old port 
with an old friend in whose company he may be allowed to sit in his old 
coat and old slippers. He delights also in his books, in his daughters’ 
music, and in three or four live pet dogs, and birds, and squirrels, whom 
morning and night he feeds with his own hands. He is charitable, too, 
and subscribes largely to hospitals founded for the relief of the suffering 
per The more prominent position assigned to this gentleman in @ 
ater fictiont is evidence of the store Mr. Trollope sets by him as a really 
stock character. 

It is well known, as the author of “ Adam Bede” has incidentally re- 
marked, that great scholars who have shown the most pitiless acerbity in 
their criticism of other men’s scholarship, have yet been of a relenting and 
indulgent temper in private life; and a story is told of a learned mau 
meekly rocking the twins in the cradle with his left hand, while with: his 
right he inflicted the most lacerating sarcasms on an oppouent who had 
betrayed a brutal ignorance of Hebrew.} In such a case, indeed, we may 
apply Boileau’s verses so far as to 





* The Three Clerks, ch. xl. + Orley Farm. 
} Adam Bede, ch. xiv. 
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Deposer hardiment qu’au fond cet homme horrible, 
Ce censeur gu’ils ont peint si noir et si terrible, 
Fut un esprit doux, simple, 


and all the rest of it, who 
Fit, sans étre malin, ses plus grandes malices.* 


It reminds us of Macaulay’s portrait of the ideal Italian statesman, after 
the type of Machiavelli, as a man who, black with the vices which we con- 
sider most loathsome, traitor, hypocrite, coward, assassin, is yet by no 
means destitute even of those virtues which we generally take to indicate 

ior elevation of character. ‘ Wanton cruelty,” at any rate, “ was 
not in his nature. On the contrary, where no political object was at 
stake, his disposition wes soft and humane. The susceptibility of his 
nerves and the activity of his imagination inclined him to sympathise with 
the feelings of others, and to delight in the charities and courtesies of 
social life.’’+ 

There is one feature of the stern, ruthless Puritan of Stuart times, con- 
tends Mr. Langton Sanford, about which there is no dispute—the virtues 
of the home circle: here even the Puritan’s bitterest enemies allow to him 
not merely the conscientious discharge of his duties, but a relaxation from 
his harsher and less pleasing moods, into the warmest and deepest domestic 
affections. “ Jf a morose fanatic, a bad subject, and a designing hypocrite 
in the world without, within his own doors he was (they acknowledged ) 
true and warm-hearted as son, husband, and father.”t 

And, by the way, be it observed that a corresponding characteristic in 
Strafford is, by the same author, elsewhere turned against that ill-starred 
statesman. The more keenly alive Wentworth was to the affections of 
the private circle in his own instance, the less excuse is there, it is argued,§ 
for his hard calculating violation of them in the case of others. 

Considering the inveterate bigotry, the persecuting rancour, and the 
systematic cruelty which gave a bad eminence to Ferdinand II., it is a 
satisfaction to the historian of the House of Austria to record that, in his 
private character, this emperor was a “good and affectionate father, a 
faithful and tender husband, an affable and indulgent master”—* com- 
passionate and forgiving where his religious prejudices were not con- 
cerned.” 

Tete will have it that Danton, eruel en masse, was capable of pity 
in detail; and lays stress on the facility with which he yielded to “ the 
solicitations of friendship and the dictates of his own heart,” so as to seem 
only too happy to rescue victims from himself] Even Madame Roland 
was for a while deceived by the seeming “ frankness, joviality, and good- 
fellowship’”’ which veiled this man’s brutal passions and unbridled audacity. 
And what does the same party-historian tell us of Robespierre himself ? 
That the features of that Sea-green Incorruptible “ distended and relapsed 
into absolute gaiety when in-doors, at table, or in the evening, when 
seated with the family circle round the wood fire in the humble room of 
the cabinet-maker.” “It was the nation in miniature, with its simple 


* Boileau, epitre x. + Macaulay’s Essay on Machiavelli. 


} Studies, &., of the Great Rebellion, by J. L. Sanford, p. 83. 
1 Sanford, p. 314. || Coxe, House of Austria, ch. lvi. 
Girondins, XXIV. 22. 
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manners, its griefs, and sometimes its endearments.”* Touching micro- 
cosmic presentment of the tigre-singe chez lui, of the tiger-monkey at 
home. 

Here, again, is a companion picture of a companion saint. Of that bon 
citoyen, and congenial associate of Robespierre’s, David the painter, it has 
been remarked, that the union of so much private amiability with such a 
cruel political fanaticism, is almost beyond comprehension. “No man,” 
says John Trumbull, “could be more kind and amiable in his family’’+ 
than this man—who agreed with our man John aforesaid that a good deal 
of blood had been shed; but at the same time declared what a blessed 
thing it would have been for the republic had half a million more heads 
passed under the guillotine. 

It is of Talleyrand that Lord Brougham has remarked, that if it be true, 
which is, however, more than questionable, that a life of public business 
hardens the heart; and that if a youth of dissipation and intrigue, of cruel 
experiences and embittering strifes, has, in almost every instance, been 
found to “ eradicate the softer domestic feelings, and to plant every selfish 
weed in the cold soil” of a perverted heart; surely it must be no small 
praise of the Prince-Bishop’s “kindly and generous nature,” that he 
should form a marked exception from these rules—and that “in domestic 
life he was of a peculiarly placid temper, and full of warm and steady 
affections.”t 

Thomson's portrait of Phocion the Good—occurring midway in that 
gallery of classics upon which Pope, too, spent not a few corrective and 
finishing touches—is that of one 





in public life severe ; 

But when, beneath his low illustrious roof, 

Sweet peace and happy wisdom smoothed his brow, 
Not friendship softer was, or love more kind. § 


Cato the Censor, again, that uncomfortable grim old disciplinarian, with 
all his rigour, and stiffness, and stern asperity, is pictured in Plutarch as 
a most amiable husband and father ; and indeed “ used to say, that they 
who beat their wives and children, laid their sacrilegious hands on the 
most sacred things in the world ; and that he preferred the character of 
a good husband to that of a great senator.” And Plutarch adds,|| that 
Cato admired nothing more in Socrates, than his living in an easy and 
placid manner with a shrew of a wife, and young blockheads of children. 

So, again, of the Censor’s great-grandson and namesake, the stoic of 
Utica, Plutarch tells us,4{ that although on the bench he was so rigorously 
exact, exacting, and austere, he was in home life just as affable and 
humane. 

It is sometimes a relief to turn from contemplating even a Cicero at 
the bar, vituperating and venting classical Billingsgate to the top of his 
bent, and to settle one’s gaze on him as the tenderest of fathers, kindest 
of masters, and most fascinating of friends. 

And so, to compare great things with small, one is glad to find that 


—— 





* Lamartine, lL. xxx. ch. xii. 

t Autobiography, &c., of John Trumbull. New York: 1842. 

¢ Statesmen of Time of Geo. III., vol. iv. § The Seasons: Winter. 
|| Lives, Cato the Censor. { Lives, Cato the Younger 
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such a practitioner as the modern satirist’s Mr. Lambsheart, of Chancery- 
lane, to whom, for thirty years, parchment has been daily bread,—that 
“even Mr. Lambsheart, though a sharp attorney, is,” if you but follow 
him home, “an excellent judge of port wine, and, indeed, in many other 


ts, a man.”* 

on Judge Jeffreys, we read, after carrying off and marrying the fair 
Mary Nesham, in defiance of her kinsfolk and friends, lived Guansofentb 
a life of devoted attachment to her, and was quite uxorious, this whole- 
sale dealer in death warrants, and purveyor extraordinary to the hang- 
man, é, 

Michael Angelo Titmarsh pleases himself at Rougetnoirburg in watch- 
ing one of the gambling conspirators of the roulette-table, disporting 
himself at the Springs in his private character, drinking down pints of 
salts like any other sinner, having a homely wife on his arm, and between 
them a dw te on which they lavished their tenderest affections. ‘ You 
see these people care for other things besides trumps ; and are not always 
thinking about black and red:—as even ogres are represented, in their 
histories, as of cruel natures, and licentious appetites, and, to be sure, 
fond of eating men and women; but yet it appears that their wives 
often respected them, and they had a sincere liking for their hideous 
children.’’+ 

With mingled admiration and amusement Lord Macaulay lays stress 
on this dulce domi characteristic of Doctor Johnson, that he, who was 
generally the haughtiest and most irritable of mankind, and who was but 
too prompt to resent anything which looked like a slight on the part of 
a purse-proud bookseller, or of a noble and powerful patron, bore patiently 
from the mendicants sheltered under his roof, and who, but for his 
bounty, must have gone to the workhouse, insults more provoking than 
those for which he had knocked down Osborne and bidden defiance to 
Chesterfield.t 

We are not to suppose, as Mr. Sala somewhere remarks, that the tiger 
is always savage and brutal in domestic life; that the hywna does not 
laugh good humouredly in the bosom of his family; or that the wolf can’t 
be sociable and benign, towards Mrs. Lupus and the cubs, 

Lord Cockburn, in his graphic sketches of eminent advocates of his 
own time and country, avows the difficulty of describing in John Clerk 
“a person whose conditions in repose and in action, that is, in his private 
and in his professional life, almost amounted to the possession of two 
natures.” John Clerk had a spirit which, “ however serene when torpid,” 
rose into fierceness when chafed, as chafed it was every moment during 
his practice at the bar: nor was his the common zeal of a counsel, even 
of Chafianbrass proportions; it was a passion; he gave the client his 
temper, his perspiration, his whole body and soul; and he would have 
been despicable in his own sight had he reasoned without defying and 
insulting the adversary and the unfavourable judge. For “ pugnacity 
was his line. His whole session was one keen and truceless conflict.”§ 





* Sketches of the English: Debtor and Creditor. 

+ The Kickleburys on the Rhine, p. 60. 

t Biographies, by Lord Macaulay: Samuel Johnson. (1856.) 
§ Life of Lord Jeffrey, vol. i. pp. 200 sg. 
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Under his own roof, John was the most amusing of mortals, as he sat in 
red worsted nightcap, surrounded by pet cats and dogs, pictures and 
statues, curious screens and grotesque chairs, piles of spectacles and snuff- 
boxes, and ‘all manner of trash, dead and living, and all in confusion.” 
James Moncrieff, again, frightened people by the harsh, shrill voice which 
distinguished his pleadings, as well as the stern, determined air, and the 
compressed lips, which seemed to promise badly for the other side. But 
‘with his private friends he was always cheerful and innocently happy.” 
So again with Sir James Craig, who, “ with all his party zeal,”’ was a 
“ milky blooded man,”—as no one could doubt who ever saw him with 
his family. Lord Cockburn says, that seeing him in his fields, or among 
his villagers, or by his fireside, was one of the sights that show how, in 
right natures, the kind affections can survive public contention. “ Craig’s 
very name suggested the idea of Ephesus and conflict ; yet no contented 
man, wearing his days away in the tranquillity of rural life, could be 
more amiable.’’* 
One is reminded of a sketch in Byron’s portrait-gallery : 
There was Parollés, too, the legal bully, 
Who limits all his battles to the bar 
And senate: when invited elsewhere, truly, 
He shows more appetite for words than war.t 


Leigh Hunt’s account of his ex-officio persecutor, or official prosecutor, 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, whose name as Attorney-General was a terror to 
Liberals—“ a little, irritable, sharp-featured, bilious-looking man”—is 
qualified by the confession that he was “‘ very worthy, I believe, in pri- 
vate,” and no end of a novel reader at home.t Lord Eldon was noted in 
private for his admirable temper, his gay and lively spirits, and his easy 
manners; while “in his domestic relations,’”’ says a subsequent Chan- 
cellor, “ he was without a fault; affectionately attached to his family ... 
and for years devoting himself to the care of an invalid wife with an 
assiduity not often exceeded.”§ The same learned and noble lord refers 
elsewhere to Chatham’s exceedingly affectionate disposition and amiable 
manners at home, in contrast with his overbearing arrogance in another 
place. The pride bordering upon insolence, in which the Great Com- 
moner showed himself encased to the world, fell naturally from him, we 
are told, and without any effort to put it off as he crossed the threshold 
of his own door. ‘‘ To all his family he was simple, kindly, and gentle.”|| 
In another volume, Lord Brougham remarks of Sir Samuel Romilly that 
all his severity was reserved for the forum and the senate, when vice was 
to be lashed, or justice vindicated, the public delinquent exposed, or the 
national oppressor overawed; while in his family and in society, where it 
was his delight, and the only reward of his unremitting labours, to un- 
bend, he was amiable, simple, natural, cheerful. And once more, the 
same biographer records of Grattan, that in the playful hilarity of the 
companion, his unbroken serenity, his unruffled good nature, it was diffi- 
cult to recognise the giant of debate, whose ‘“ awful energies” were hurled 
in public upon the Corrys, the Duigenans, and the Floods. 





—_ 


* Life of Lord Jeffrey, vol. i. p. 252. 

t Don Juan, canto xiii. 

} Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, ch. xi. 

§ Brougham’s Historical Sketches, Lord Eldon. 
 Ibid., Lord Chatham. 
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So admirers, across the ocean, of the late Rufus Choate, magnilo- 
quently assure us that none who had only seen him “ dark, mysterious, 
grand, and self-abstracted as he thundered in the tribune;’’ or who had 
only heard him “shaking, and at the same time moulding to his will, the 
hearts of a jury;” while ever and anon he, the Hon. Rufus, “ with 
lowering brow and weird look of warning,” pointed at them “ with that 
terrible index finger, as if threatening them with immediate retribution 
for a false or even a mistaken verdict’”—none who knew the overwhelm- 
ing Rufus only in those severer hours, could guess how “ simple and par- 
ticularly unassuming he was in private,’’ ‘ how calm, how gentle, - 
courteous to all.”* ’ 

The late Sir James Graham’s biographer bears record that few men 
have had more of affectionate respect and devotion than it was that states- 
man’s good fortune to enjoy in the circle of his own fireside. ‘ There all 
the haughtiness and cynicism of manner which was too frequently com- 
plained of by strangers seemed to be utterly forgotten; and those who 
only saw him in the unreserve of family intercourse have never been able 
to comprehend how one so lovable and so loved could have become the 
object of so much dislike with those whose means of observation were but 
casual and rare.”+ To the same effect is the testimony of Mr. J. C. Col- 
quhoun, who says that while to the world Sir James appeared cold and 
distant, and in parliamentary debate allowed himself to use harsh words 
which left rankling recollections, you had but to see him within his family, 
to learn how tender were his affections, how gentle and forbearing his de- 
portment, how he unbent among his children, and joined in their amuse- 
ments with a ready sympathy. He might be seen, in his first Adminis- 
tration, “ seated in church with his little boy nestling close to his side, 
with one of his father’s hands clasped in both of his, and the picture re- 
vealed how warm was the heart of the reserved and distant man.” And 
long years afterwards, when he was Home Secretary, and “the most un- 
popular man in Sir Robert Peel’s Administration, denounced by the organs 
of the press, and disliked by many in the House of Commons, he might 
be seen going home tired at midnight after a day of hard and anxious 
work, and when he found one of his children wakeful from toothache, he 
took his place by the bedside, as if it was his natural sphere, watched by 
him, gave him remedies, soothed his fretfulness, sacrificed the sleep he 
stood in need of, that he might lessen the pains of the suffering child.” } 

Of a previous, and still more unpopular Home Secretary, together with 
his colleague in the Foreign Office, it is edifying to read Miss Martineau’s 
account of the impressions of Hunt’s Radical followers, when brought 
(1820) into the presence of those whom, says Sir Archibald Alison,§ they 
had been taught to regard as of a cruel and unrelenting disposition. ‘ The 
simple-minded men,” Miss Martineau calls them, “ who had followed 
Hunt, were surprised, when brought into the presence of the Privy 
Council, at the actual appearance of the rulers of the land, whom they 
had regarded as their cruel enemies. They found no cruelty or ferocity 
in the faces of the tyrants—Lord Castlereagh, the good-looking person 


—— 








* Vandenhoff’s Reminiscences, p. 274. 
t Life and Times of Sir James Graham, by T. M‘Cullagh;Torrens, vol. i. 
p. 138. 
t Letter from J. C. Colquhoun, Esq., Nov., 1862; Torrens, II. 484. 
§ Continuation of History of Europe, vol. ii. ch, x. 
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in a plum-coloured coat . . .; Lord Sidmouth . . . [with] mild and in- 
telligent eyes; his manners affable, and much more encouraging to free- 
dom of speech than had been expected.”’* 

Moore says, in his Journal, that it was indeed a noble thing to see that 
“high unbending politician,” the late Earl Grey—so “ proud and aris- 
tocratic”’ in public life—< in the bosom of his happy family, playing with 
the young ones like a schoolfellow, and listening to the music of the elder 
girls with all the attention and delight of a lover.”+ Nor be forgotten 
the Journalist’s picture of Sir Francis Burdett (in 1818), as “a most 
amiable man, something particularly attaching in his manner ; his gentle- 
ness, and almost bashfulness, forming such a contrast to the violence of 
his public career.” t 

One of the most popular of contemporary essayists has devoted an 
entire essay to the subject of what he calls “ Our Doubles,” in illustra- 
tion of this duplicate development of human nature. His Lord de Rouge- 
coffer, for instance, a Secretary of State, is one whose bowels seem to be 
of red tape, his blood of liquefied sealing-wax, his brains a pulp of mashed 
blue-books—judging of him, that is, by his parliamentary aspect, which 
is sufficiently adust and undelightful, if not repellent and forbidding. Yet 
has this cold incarnation of officialism “a Double who is the delight of 
the smaller branches of a large family; who can do the doll trick to a 
nicety, make plum-puddings in his hat, cut an orange into a perfect 
Chinese puzzle of shapes, and make as excellent a ‘back’ at leap-frog as 
any young gentleman from the ages of eight to twelve, inclusive, could 
desire.”"—Then, again, we have Mr. John Trett (of the firm of Tare and 
Trett), ship-broker,—a morose despot in the counting-house, who is the 
terror of his clerks, and the bugbear of the Jerusalem Coffee-house ; but 
who “has a double at Dalston, the merriest, most jovial, chirruping 
middle-aged gentleman,” who has the most attached servants in the 
world. “ He is an excellent father, a liberal master, a jewel of a man at 
Dalston : only beware of him in Copperbottom Court.”—To him succeed 
Messrs. Harrow and Wrench, solicitors, stern and heartless in semblance 
during office~hours—the one seeming an embodied ghoul, the other a 
vampire, “with a whole fagot of legal sticks and staves through what 
ought to be his heart, but ts a rule to show cause.” But each has his 
double. Mr. Harrow leaves his inexorable severity at the office ; and in 
Guildford-street “he gives delightful evening-parties, loses his money at 
cards with charming complacency, and is never proof against petitions for 
new bonnets from his daughters, for autumn excursions from his wife, for 
ten-pound notes from his son at Cambridge ;”’—while his partner, Mr. 
Wrench, who more particularly looks after the selling-up and scarifying 
business, is an active philanthropist in private life, and “‘ quite a ‘ Man of 
Ross’ among the poor crossing-sweepers”§ in his neighbourhood. 

Like many men who make a great noise in public, Cobbett, says Leigh 
Hunt, seems to have been a good, quiet sort of man in private ; occa- 
sionally blustering a little, perhaps, at his workmen, and more dictatorial 
to them than he would have liked others to be to himself; but a good 
husband and father, a pleasant companion ; and his family “ heartily 





* Martineau’s History of the Thirty Years’ Pcace, I. 227. 

7 Diary of Thomas Moore, Sept. 12, 1818. 

t Ibid., Sept. 7. 

§ Dutch Pictures: Our Doubles. 
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lamented him when he died; the best of all testimonies to private 
worth.”* 

For, to cite a maxim of Dr. Maginn’s, a man whom his children love 
can never be contemptible. No one, it is said, can be a hero to his valet 
de chambre, because the valet sees all the petty physical wants and 
moral defects of his master. How much more difficult to be the object 
of esteem and devotion in the eyes of those who have turned their eyes 
upon us from childhood. 

Elsewhere, by the way, Dr. Maginn points out to students of Shak- 

, that the bloody Macbeth is kind and gentle to his wife; that 
Claudius is fond of his foully-won Gertrude ; and that Shylock the Jew 
is an affectionate father, and a good-natured master. 

This last instance, of Shylock the Jew, reminds us of a passage to the 
purpose in one of Mr. Disraeli’s Israelitish disquisitions. Obdurate, 
malignant, odious, and revolting as the low-bred Jew of to-day may 
appear to us, he is rarely demoralised, Mr. Disraeli contends. And the 

roof adduced is, that beneath his own roof the heart of the vulgarest 
iow opens to the influence of his beautiful Arabian traditions, and 
that the patriarchal feeling lingers about his hearth. ‘ A man, however 
fallen, who loves his hearth, is not wholly lost.” t 

What good, honest, generous men at home, exclaims Mr. Emerson,§ 
will be wolves and foxes on ’Change ! 

Mr. Robert Bell, in his Life of Canning, adopting all and perhaps 
more than all Canning’s own antipathy to Castlereagh, says of the latter 
politician, that, “like most other men who have earned the unpleasant 
distinction of being very much disliked in public, Lord Castlereagh was 
said to have been agreeable and amiable in private. It is a poor com- 

nsation—so let it go.”||_ The compensation theory is humorously dis- 
missed by Sydney Smith, in the instance of another Tory Minister, 
Peter Plymley quizzes his brother Abraham, who lives in the country, for 
spending a great deal of ink about the character of the then prime 
minister, Mr. Perceval. Grant all that Abraham writes. Peter says he 
fears Mr. Perceval will ruin Ireland, and pursue a line of policy destruc- 
tive to the true interest of his country ; and then Abraham replies that 
the minister is faithful to Mrs. Perceval, and kind to the Master Per- 
cevals. ‘Somehow or another,” Peter Plymley rejoins, “ (if public and 
private virtues must always be incompatible,) I should prefer that he 
destroyed the domestic happiness of Wood or Cockell, owed for the veal 
of the preceding year, whipped his boys, and saved his country.” 

According to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, it is a mistake to suppose that 
fine ladies are not sometimes very fond mothers and affectionate wives. 
He makes Lady Selina, in “ What will He Do with It?” beyond her 
family circle, trivial, unsympathising, cold-hearted, supercilious by tem- 
perament, never kind but through policy, artificial as clockwork. ‘ But 
in her own home, to her husband, her children, Lady Selina was a very 
good sort of woman’’**—devotedly attached to her lord and master, whom 





* The Old Court Suburb, ch. x. 
t+ See Maginn’s Shakspeare Papers, ch. vii., on Polonius, 

t Life of Lord George Bentinck, ch. xxiv. 

§ Conduct of Life, ess. i. || Life of Canning, p. 324. 
@ Peter Plymley’s Letters, No. ii. 

** What will He Do with It? book v. ch. ix. 
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she soothed in his cares, and to whom she was tender in his ailments ; 
while to her boys she was an indulgent and caressing mother. 
Recent biographies, novels, and pictorial histories have been apt to 
h up the doctrine that a man’s real character is to be decided (for 
the best) from his home relations. Now to this practice it has been 
objected that no man who is not an utter brute keeps the least amiable 
ide of his character for his own household. It is one of the commonest 
of all fallacies, we are admonished, to suppose that a man’s personal and 
private relations are of necessity those which display his character in the 
truest light. ‘ His conduct towards, and opinions of, the world at large, 
are quite as much part of his character as his behaviour towards his wife 
and children ; and if he is dishonest, brutal, ignorant, and treacherous in 
public, it is no defence to a charge of dishonesty, brutality, and treachery, 
to show that in private life he was honest, courteous, and upright.”” A 
man, it is added,* must be estimated by his acts as well as by the impres- 
sion which he leaves on the minds of his friends. 











EXPATRIATED. 


Ye sunny glades of England! Mine own belovéd land! 

How thrills my being’s every pulse when on a foreign strand 
Thy pictured beauties meet my view upon some welcome page, 
How proudly do I greet in thee my matchless heritage ! 


Ay, glorious realm of England! My beritage I see 

Whene’er mine eye discerns thy power and dims at thoughts of thee ; 
Thy wealth of glory is my dower—thine honour is my pride, 

More precious to my exiled heart than all earth yields beside. 


The storied names of England! Mine own heroic land! 

Where noble deeds by dauntless souls have been for ages planned ; 

Where Freedom’s truest champions fought—where sage and martyr shine, 
Wreathing around thy deathless brow an aureole divine! 


The free-born hearts of England! Mine own brave loyal land! 

The very gale upon thy shores by Freedom’s breath is fanned ; 

Thou morning star of Slavery’s night—in deed and name the Free— 

Leave “Right or Wrong” } for other lands—“ God and the Right” for thee! 


The high-souled dames of England! The gentle, yet the true, 
By whom the sacred fires of home are fed with reverence due ; 
Where beauteous as the form may be, the mind is fairer far, 
Where Duty’s calm unerring light and Virtue’s radiance are. 


The red-cross flag of England! Immortal may it wave, 
Pride of earth’s noblest chivalry, and glory of the brave, 
May dauntless hearts uphold it still by ocean and by shore, 
And guard it sacred to the right—triumphant evermore ! 


Oh, free, fair realm of England! Though I may never rest 
This weary, throbbing exiled brow on thy maternal breast, 
My iatest dream upon the earth thy memory will be, 

My passport to the courts on high—my loyalty to thee ! 


I. A. Saxon. 
New York, 1865. 





* See Saturday Review, vol. vii. p. 74. 
t See American song, “ Our Union, Right or Wrong.”—Ep. 











A CRUISE AMONG THE ISLANDS OF LAKE ONTARIO. 


By chase our long-lived fathers earn’d their food, 

Toil strung their nerves and purified their blood, 

But we their sons, a pampered race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten; 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

The wise for cure on exercise depend, 

God never made his works for man to mend. 
’ DRYDEN. 


*T was on a broiling day in July, rather less than ten thousand years 
ago, that a party embarked on a steamer up the Bay of Quinté, a sub- 
division of Lake Ontario, intending to carry out the maxims inculeated 
in the above lines. They had two open boats, each capable of holdin 
four men and their baggage comfortably, and in addition a small skiff to 
carry tents and other superfluities, not the least important of which was 
the “‘cow,” whose “ udder’ contained ten gallons of ** Morton’s proof ”— 
an invaluable liquid, calculated to inebriate at forty yards’ distance when 
the tap was turned, and commonly known by the name of the “ Oath.” 

The crew were six in number at starting, but received a reinforcement 
on the next day, six feet three in height, and robust in proportion. It 
was at once agreed to adopt sobriquets, which are here subjoined. 
Should any one recognise the owners, let him hold his peace, or he’ll come 
to grief hereafter uncommonly quick. 

First and foremost was the ‘ Commodore,” an ugly fellow with a 
heavy moustache of a brownish hue. He had charge of the expedition, 
and had made all the-preliminary arrangements in the shape of boats 
and stores. His duty was to guide the fleet from island to island, and 
to promote jollity on all occasions. 

Second came the “ Professor,’’ a solemn and weird individual of pro- 
found learning, whose business was to instruct the profanum vulgus— 
alias the crew—in botany, entomology, &c., in which he signally failed, 
owing to the intense stupidity and frivolity of the articles he was re- 
quired to furnish with information. He succeeded in one thing gloriously, 
and that was the administration of the “ Oath.” 

Next in order came the Boatswain, “ Long Tom,” the same six feet 
three youth heretofore alluded to, jolly, affectionate, violent, and always 
redolent of the “Oath.” His principal occupation was to inform the 
neighbourhood that ‘he loved the merry, merry sunshine,” in a high 
tone of voice of a vigorous character. 

Then came the two Huntsmen, stalwart youths, whose business was 
to provide the camp with game and fish, in doing which they distinguished 
themselves greatly. ‘The elder of the two was called “Jock.” He be- 
longed to the Duke of Argyle’s clan, and was one hundred and fifty- 
fourth cousin to his grace of scratching notoriety. The other was ycleped 
“Sir Harry,” simply because nobody knew what else to call him. 

The “ Loblolly-boy’’ came next, and after him, last and not least, our 
chief henchman, ‘‘ M‘Loughlin,” an old soldier, worth his weight in gold 
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for honesty, sobriety, civility, and intelligence. He received the honorar 
rank of Chief Engineer. It was omitted to insert that the ‘ Loblolly. 
boy” was subsequeutly baptised ‘“ Hater,” from his affectionate disposition 
towards the fair sex, by whom, on frequent occasions during the cruise, 
he appeared to be peculiarly favoured. 


Young Juan now was sixteen years of age, 

Tall, handsome, slender but well knit ; he seemed 
Active, though not so sprightly as a page ; 

And everybody but his mother deemed 
Him almost man. 


The steamer having got under way, the Commodore mustered the 
crew, and finding that strong symptoms of disaffection existed on account 
of the dryness of the atmosphere, he promptly caused the “ Oath’’ to be 
administered in tin cups, and found, to his satisfaction, that none refused 
it. ‘Thereupon the crew subsided and returned to their allegiance. 

Our destination was, firstly, a place called Fish Point, on Amherst 
Island, about sixteen miles up the Bay of Quinté. We duly arrived at 
a wharf about a mile below the Point, where we disembarked, and having 
launched our boats and loaded them, started for the rendezvous, which 
was soon reached. Here began our camp life in earnest. Every one 
turned to with a will to pitch tents, light fires, unload boats, and gene- 
rally to make things snug before nightfall. Six pairs of willing hands 
soon had all things in readiness, and all was serene. 

The Point is one of the most charming localities for a pic-nic that can 
be imagined. -It is fringed almost to its edge with lovely trees, and ter- 
minates in a pebbly beach, from the end of which black bass can be caught 
with ease. Wood and water are plentiful and excellent, and the air is 
soft and pure asa zephyr. On the evening in question, however, the 
aforesaid zephyr got entangled with a strong odour of supper and tobacco, 
which, all things considered, was more grateful to the sense of six hungry 
men. 

Just as supper was ready, a friend arrived to whom an invitation had 
been sent to join us, and after a hearty meal we gathered around our 
camp-fire, filled our pipes, and sent the “‘ tin pots” flying around, not 
forgetting old Phocylides’ maxim. Doubtless it is well known, but it 
is impossible to have too much of a good thing, so here it is again, as it 
stands translated at the head of Kit North’s “ Noctes Ambrosianz :”’ 


This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days, 
wy tis right for good wine-bibbing abe | 

Not to let the jug course round the board like a cripple, 
But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple. 

An excellent maxim of the hearty old cock ’tis, 

And a very good motto to stick to our Noctes. 


Anecdotes of fun, fish, fur, and feather, flew around in all directions ; 
the spirits of the crew were exuberant, and song and jest were freely 
bandied about. 

Among the least extraordinary, and therefore the most veracious of 
these romances, was one told by M‘Loughlin of a boa-constrictor which 
he killed in the West Indies. Its length and breadth were given with 
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that accuracy which always betokens truth, and the whole story could 
only be rivalled by some few of the celebrated Munchausen’s. 1t was a 
real snake story, and, to be appreciated, should have been heard in the 
narrator’s own style and lingo. The manner in which it was related was 
inimitable. 


Well, mind yerself now, sir, and I'll tell ye a bit of a story that 
happened to meself onst on a time. Ye see, yer honor, I was in the 
West Ingies, and in the 88th at the same time. I was in Captain 
Leicester's company, and he used to take me along wid him shootin’. 
Well, we wint downto a place in Jamaiky, called Lord Grenada’s, to 
shoot, and a mighty fine place it was entirely. Well, Lord Grenada was 
a nagar, and as black as the divvle, beggin’ yer honor’s pardon, but the 
government made him Lord Grenada bekase he coaxed the French fleet 
one time into a place they could get neither in nor out of, and thin he 
wint and tould of thim, the dirty nagur, and the English tuk the 
Frinch, and gave him a grand place and a title, and begorra, av you'd 
only call him “ my lord,’’ but you’d see the Madary come on the table. 

Well now, ye see, before this Lord Grenada had been losing a lot of 
sheep off his place, and he tuk it into his ould woolly pate that his sar- 
vints was robbin’ him. Musha! but he was as black as they wor, but no 
matther for that, he sint thim tattherin’, horse, foot, and dragoons, and 
discharged a whole lot of them. But, begorra, the sheep wint as fast as 
before, and at last rumours kem that there was the divvle’s own snake 
rampaging about the country and atin’ the sheep. Well, one seen it and 
another seen it, and it was as sartin as the pipe’s in my mouth but it was 
a snake was atin’ the sheep. Then the lord was sorry for discharging his 
sarvints. (This was uttered with a ludicrous solemnity that set us all 
into convulsions of laughter.) 

Well, the sheep kep going, and the lord hired three of the 88th, wid 
their firelocks, to kill the snake. But they wor wild divvles, and onl 
laughed at him, and got drunk for three days, so he started them back to 
their barracks agin. The dickens a hair they cared for him or his snake 
as long as the liquor was to the fore, and they do say that the next child 
Lord Grenada had was wonderfully white about the gills. Musha! but 
civilisation is a great invintion. 

Well, the captain heerd of the snake, and by this and by that, nothin’ 
would do him but he must have a crack at it somehow, so he takes me 
along wid him, and off we wint, and afther walking some miles we came 
toa place where there were three or four paths running in different direc- 
tions round a bit of a hill, where they tould us the snake frequinted, and 
the captain tuk one path and I folly’d another, and as I was going along 
through the grass for a bit, may I niver! av there wasn’t the snake lying 
right across the track forninst me, and him fast asleep. Well, sir, at first 
I thought I’d die wid the fright, for he was three times as big round the 
body as meself. ‘Well, the sweat rowled aff me like Niagara Falls. 

(“You must have come near drowning, M‘Loughlin.”’) 

_Mind yerself now, sure I was as wake as wather. Howandiver, I gev 
him both barrels, and ran away like as if the divvle was floggin’ me wid 
stinging-nettles, and the captain came powdherin’ afther me like a four- 
ager filly, and he axed me, “‘ What did I shoot at?” and 1 tould 

» and says he, “* Come back wid me till we kill him.” 
x2 
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“ Sorra bit o’ me will go,” says I. “ Didn’t I see him raise right up 
on the end of his tail, wid his mouth as wide open as a sixty- -four- 
te and him roaring like a bull in spring. Sorra foot o’ me will 
0,” 
en ioah, stay where you are, my good man,” says he; “ but I think 
e made a mistake whin ye listed in the ‘Connaught Rangers. ie 

And away he wint to find the slimy crayture, but, begorra, I wasn’t 
going to let him go alone, so I folly’d afther, and whin we kem to where 
the snake was, sure enough he was thrashin’ the grass wid his tail like 
forty farmers in August. 

“Mind yerself now, sir,” says I to the captain. But the dickens a mind 
he minded, but just let fly his two barrels, and I fired two more, and the 
snake gev two great flirts of his tail in the air, and then down he kem as 
dead as thim pickles. 

“ Well,” says the captain, “I think we've done a grand day’s work, 
Mac, and Lord Grenada’s lush will suffer for it, anyhow.” 

“Tt will, sir,”’ says I, “av you get at it.” 

* That’s like yer impidence,” says he, Jaughing ; “but maybe you're 
not so far wrong. Let's go, at any rate.” 

Well, we tuk another look at the snake, and saw he was ready to be 
waked, onl thin we wint upto Lord Grenada’s, and tould him w hat we'd 
done, and maybe the Madary didn’t come out, and the finest Jamaiky rum 
I ever tasted, and maybe I didn’t get as drunk as David’s sow, and rowled 
around among thim nagurs like a bunch of rushes in a gale of wind. And 
as for the captain, mushe | but such a spree ye niver saw. Begorra, the 
last I remimber, he and Lord Grenada was swearin’ everlasting frindship 
to ache other, and whin I woke in the morning they wor both snorin’ 
under the table, but the captain had the nagur for a pillow! 

Well thin, afther breakfast meself and a lot of other nagurs wint down 
and hauled the snake up to the house, and he was one hundred and fifty 
feet long and eight feet round the body. Don’t be laughin’ there ; it’s 
true, every word of it. And I stuffed him, and the captain sent him to 
Prince Albert for a Christmas-box, though what good there was in that 
sure meself doesn’t know, only there he is in Windsor Castle to this day, 
and I’m expecting a pinsion for it every day this ten years. But the 
dickens a hair they care, and now the prince is dead and the captain too, 
or ye might ax either of thim. Worse beck, so mind yerself now. Have 
any of yer honors a little tibaky to spare? Musha! but I wish Queen 
Victoria knew the rights of it, and I'd lay a trauneen I'd get the cross, 
anyways. *Tisn’t every day a man kills a snake that size. 


To this we all agreed, and thus ended the veracious history of the boa- 
constrictor. The evening having waned, we drank M‘Loughlin’s health 
in a bumper, rolled ourselves in our blankets, and, lulled by the soft sigh- 
ing of the southern wind through the trees, and the gentle ripple of the 
waves on the shore, slept soundly till daylight, when a most frightful row 
disturbed our peaceful slumbers. “Jock,” instigated by the devil, and 4 
desire to kill fish, had screamed out an eldritch yell learnt in some out- 
of-the-way place in Scotland, where thistles are plentiful, good manners 
scanty, and breeches still more so, and thus disturbed all hands. The 
Commodore, indignant at the idea of a fellow with no breeches com 
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mitting such a breach of decorum, sentenced him to take the “ Oath” in 
a tin cup instanter, which the hardened villain submitted to with com- 

ure. It is painful to relate that the Commodore, on examining the 
instrument of torture, found not a single drop remaining after the sen- 
tence had been carried out. 

The day was spent pleasantly enough in fishing, shooting, bathing, and 
lounging, just as fancy prompted each one. The result, as far as sport 
was concerned, was “ nil;’’ still it was enough for the pot, and as we relied 
mainly on the sport to be had at our “ Ultima Thule,” namely, the Main 
Ducks, a couple of islands a long way out in the lake, we cared but little 
at the small result of our exertions. 

, in the evening, having picked up the Boatswain from the steamer, we 

ulled up stakes” for Indian Point, the eastern end of Prince Edward 
Idea, distant about nine miles, where we camped for the night, and 
made the welkin ring again with song and laughter. 

Thursday was a disastrous day at its commencement, for as soon as we 
got under weigh the wind blew dead ahead, the sea rose rapidly, and our 
light boats were unable to stand out the gale. Necessity, therefore, com- 
pelled us to make for the shore and disembark, after having accomplished 
only two miles and a half. Just as camp was pitched, we were visited by 
the owner of the farm on which we had landed, and soon found that in 
spite of our annoyance at being delayed, there was great reason for con- 
gratulation, for our “ lines were cast in pleasant places.” Mr. H. invited 
us up to his house, and entertained us most hospitably. Indeed, it would 
be most ungrateful if the thanks of the whole crew were not tendered to 
him, and should these pages perchance ever meet his eye, he is entreated 
to believe that the whole party have a vivid recollection of his hearty 
kindness and attention during our short stay. During the night there 
came ona heavy thunderstorm, which made the shelter of a roof doubly 
welcome. 

In the course of the evening the crew “ let out,” for the entertainment 
of their host and hostess. The Boatswain sang the “Cork Leg” 
violently ; and French Canadian boat-songs, with rattling choruses, 
were chanted far into “ the wee sma’ hours ayont the Twal’.” There 
is an end to ev ery thing, and the party found their way to bed at last. 

The wind, as is always the case in Canada after a thunderstorm, came 
out of the north, so the next morning, breakfast being over, the crew bid 
adieu to their kind-hearted hosts, and mode sail for T imber Island, distant 
fourteen miles, which was reached about mid-day. After a most refresh- 
ing swim, dinner was prepared on the shore, underneath the bank. Mean- 
while, the Professor, intent on his entomological pursuits, started forth 
with his gun. Dinner was ready, and we waited; suddenly, far in she dis- 
tance a shot was heard. A short time elapsed, and then the Professor 
rushed breathlessly through the tangled branches and grass, dragging a 
huge bird after him, which was at first thought, from its size, to be a wild 
turkey. Advancing triumphantly towards us, aud drawing himself up to 
his full height, he cast the bird down, and exclaimed, “ There! I have 
shot the Great American Eagle!!!” 

The crew gazed on the majestic bird with awe and reverence though 
he was dead. The mighty talons, the wide-spreading wing, the fierce 
eye now glazed in death, the. powerful curved beak, filled all with dread 
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Queries of the most uncomfortable description suggested themselves to 
all of us. Had the Yankees invaded Canada during « our absence? Had 
they been annexing our wives and sweethearts ? Was Canada to become 
part and pareel of the great Northern Republic? Was Abe Lincoln to 
be allowed hereafter to make jokes at the expense of “ Cannucks”? Had 
aught befallen Morton’s distillery or the See of Ontario? And, above 
all, what was to become of the crew who had so catawampously riled this 
mighty emblem of valour and Lynch law, bowie-knives and gin-cock- 
tails, buncombe and brandy-smashes ? 

For a short time all hands were paralysed, and “all was quiet on the 
Potomac.” Jock recovered first. ‘ Oich!”’ he cried, “ but she’ll hae a 
feather for her bonnet ;” and instantly pounced on the unlucky bird, and 
proceeded to strip his pinions. This instance of Scotch self-denial 
brought us to our senses, and we immediately proceeded down the bank 
to where dinner was ready, and took the “ Oath.” 

Shortly afterwards, Jock came up to the scratch with two eagle’s 
plumes in his wide-awake. His face was red with exertion, hair matted, 
and beard wild and ragged —the living personification of the “ Dougal 
creature.” QOich!” he yelled, “ but she’s ravaged Mr. E. Plaribus 
Unum this time,” displaying his feathers with great glee ; and the crew 
shuddered at his audacity. 

At this instant a deep- -toned voice from the top of the bank cried out, 
‘** Blame yer ugly picters, what made ye kill my eagle?” “ Your eagle, 
you old one-herse locomotive, I’d like to know what made it yours ?” 
sang out the Professor, defiantly. ‘“ Wal, I calkilate I cotched him about 
two year agone, and had him anchored in my barn-yard to a big log till 
he got so tame that I let him fly about the island, and now ye’ve hie: and 
shot it, blame yer.’ 

The crew felt completely demoralised at this news, particul: arly the 
Professor, for it turned out, on examination of this wild animal, that a 
strong piece of rope was found fastened round his left leg. ‘The owner, 
however, had to be pacified, which was speedily done by giving him a 
suck of the “cow” and a quarter,* and he, being of remote American 
ancestry, quailed at the sight of silver, pocketed it, took another suck, 
sighed heavily at his loss, und was satisfied. 

“Our spirits rose considerably on reflecting that this was not the real 
original American eagle, who had soared and soared and soared until 
he got so sore that he soared his tail off, but only a miserable skedaddler, 
who had evidently crossed over to our ‘tide. to get out of the draft, and 
therefore deserved to be despised and shot. What business had it flaunt- 
ing Uncle Sam’s uniform in our country before Canada was taken : ? 
Nene but “ Bull’s Run” soldiers ever showed on our side in Sam’s 
colours, and the fewer of them seen the better. The real soldiers are on 
the Potomac, fighting bravely for their side of the question, but the 
bounty j jumpers, ‘cowards, and niggers come to Canada, and flaunt their 
brass buttons in our streets, while their brethren in arms are dying by 
hundreds in battle. Hang all skulkers! Hang the eagle! We were 
glad it was shot. It was “only a hen eagle at that. We also consoled 
ourselves with the reflection that Canada was not yet taken, that our 





* An English shilling. 
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sweethearts were safe, barring fickleness on their part, for none of us 
could deny that the girls were all for annexation to a man, and, lastly, 
we rejoiced that Father Abraham could not sacrifice us just yet like he 
did those Southern rams whom he caught in a thicket down about 
Charleston, and thereupon we kicked the eagle, took the ‘‘ Oath,” and 
subsided to dinner with Spartan appetites. 

We arrived the same night at the Main Duck, an island distant about 
twelve miles, the real goal we had been striving for. ‘The camp was 
pitched on a broad point close to a lovely bay. ‘Thick fir and cedar trees 
overhang the water, and a magnificent shingly beach curved along for a 
quarter of a mile. All hands went to work with a will, and a bright fire, 
hot supper, a soothing smoke, and a wee drop of the “ craythur,” lulled 
us into the arms of “ Murphy” right speedily. 

Daylight saw us astir. The sportsmen soon had their guns in readi- 
ness, and were off to the marsh. The fishermen were not behindhand, 
and at five o’clock the camp was deserted, and nothing was to be heard 
save the brisk crackling of a small fire, and an abortive effort on the part 
of the Boatswain to inform the rocks and trees in the neighbourhood that 
he “loved the merry, merry sunshine.” 

By eight o'clock the different parties were back with a goodly supply 
of black ducks, black bass, and vigorous appetites. The two former were 
speedily transferred to the pan and pot, and the latter was brought to 
bear very shortly afterwards in a most robust style. 

We spent altogether about six days on the island, fishing and shooting 
with great success. Indeed, at the end of our trip, our sportsman’s re- 
gister showed a goodly list, and, as it is not intendéd to give each day’s 
separate result, it may be as well to state the sum total at once. Black 
duck and teal, 72; black bass, 160;* woodcock, 8; pigeons, 7 ; plover, 
20; bittern, 5; cranes, 4; the original American eagle, 1. 

The island we were encamped upon, known as the Main Ducks, lies 
about thirty-three miles south and by west from Kingston. It contains 
about five hundred acres of land, and is inhabited by three or four 
families. The principal occupant is a man named Davies, who has a very 
comfortable farm-house, with an excellent dairy attached. But the prime 
thing about the place was his ice-house, containing twenty tons of pure 
lake ice, so that we were able every day to get supplies of fresh milk and 
ice, two luxuries not to be despised, with the thermometer at 90 degs. in 
the shade sometimes. ‘The dairy was presided over by Mrs. Davis and 
her two pretty sisters, Sylvina and Franky, with whom certain members 
of our crew became decidedly enamoured ; but of this more hereafter, in 
its proper place. 

On this morning, then, the Commodore, with two of the crew, pro- 
ceeded to the house for supplies, and, as a matter of course, made them- 
selves as agreeable as possible to the ladies, ending by giving them an 
invitation to visit the camp the next day, being Sunday, which was cor- 
dially aceepted. 

We returned to camp with a pail of milk and a huge hump of ice. In 


ee 


* The fish account was stopped because the camp became offensive, otherwise 


ood might have been four times that number killed with the greatest ease in the 
world. 
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the afternoon a table and bench were erected out of some stray planks 
found on the shore. These were put up in a cedar grove below the tents, 
and close to the fireplace, for convenience’ sake, and the whole camp was 
carefully arranged for our stay. It is to be hoped that future generations 
of sportsmen, yet unborn, will be able to enjoy the fruits of our handi- 
work. 

The first evening would have passed off merrily enough, but for the 
contumacious behaviour of the Boatswain. He was reported to the 
Commodore as having stated that the whole crew were “a pack of 
humbugs.” Of course this could not be passed over; the culprit was 
promptly arrested, and sentenced to be tried by drum-head court-martial 
for piracy. 

“ Jock” was appointed counsel for the prisoner; M‘Loughlin enacted 
jury; the Loblolly-boy was sheriff, constable, and executioner ; the Pro- 
fessor was prosecutor; Sir Harry the witness, and the Commodore judge 
ex-officio. 

The court being duly constituted, and the “Oath” properly admi- 
nistered, the Professor proceeded to explain the nature of the offence, 
and quoted Shakspeare’s Reports, vol. ii., page unknown, in which it is 
clearly laid down that to take away a man’s good name is robbery : 


Who steals my ge steals trash, 
But he, that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, &. 


Having established this point to his own satisfaction, the learned Pro- 
fessor proceeded to t@ke the “Oath,” and having taken it, went on to 
show the distinction between robbery on land and on the high seas, the 
latter being styled “ piracy,” and it was for that the prisoner stood 
indicted. 

Piracy was robbery on the high seas, and although it might be objected 
that the offence had been committed on dry land, viz. on the island on 
which we were encamped, yet that made no difference, for he was pre- 
pared to show that the prisoner, at the time of committing the offence, 
was “ half-seas over.” The law would not take cognisance of half a sea, 
or recognise any such distinction. If, therefore, the prisoner was half- 
seas over, he must have been on the high seas; and as the prisoner was 
six foot three, that would constitute the offence. 

He would draw the attention of the court and jury to the fact that this 
was wholesale robbery, piracy of the blackest dye; a worse case he had 
never known. The crew had hitherto lived in good name and fame with 
all mankind, and here of a sudden this villanous scoundrel had not left 
them as much character as would bait a mouse-trap. He trusted that 
the jury would make an example of the fellow, and gibbet him on a 
gallows higher than Haman’s. None had been excepted in this sweeping 
condemnation of the prisoner’s; all, including himself, were humbugs, 
and he desired the court to make a note of that fact, that he, the Pro- 
fessor, was a humbug. 

The court did so. 

The prosecuting counsel then called his witness, Sir Harry, who, being 
duly sworn, stated that he had been engaged during the morning in the 
profitable occupation of chaffing the prisoner on his having to cook dinner 
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for the crew that day. The prisoner made no direct reply, but stated that 
he “ loved the merry, merry sunshine,” because it made his heart so gay, 
and for various other reasons, and forthwith proceeded to peel potatoes. 
Witness remonstrated with him on his frivolity, whereupon prisoner re- 
marked sardonically that he, “ witness, was a right good chap ;” and 
witness, encouraged by this friendly expression of feeling, ventured to re- 
mark “that he trusted his maternal relative was acquainted with his 
whereabouts,” as he felt convinced that she would be delighted at the 
exalted position he was at that time occupying. Thereupon the prisoner 
wasted a potato at his head, and swore vehemently that “the whole of 
yees are a pack of humbugs.” (Great sensation in court.) Has known 
the prisoner a very long while ; could not know him longer. Prisoner is 
six foot three, sallow complexioned, and addicted to tobacco and ladies, 
like his illustrious ancestor Mickey Free. Will not be positive that 
prisoner was half-seas over, but is certain he is half way between Kingston 
and Oswego. Believes prisoner was captured in the wilds of the Galtee 
Mountains, in Tipperary, when very young. Knows that prisoner loves 
the “merry, merry sunshine ;” has heard him say so repeatedly in a very 
loud tone of voice, possibly intended for melody; will not be positive as 
to this, never having been in Ireland. 

“ Mind yerself, now,” from the jury. 

Cross-examined by Jock: Believes the prisoner to be of an amorous 
disposition, and addicted to strong drink, especially the latter. Believes 
the inhabitants of Tipperary are brought up on hot whisky-and-water. 
Has heard prisoner say it was like mother’s milk. 

Counsel here asked if witness knew the meaning of the word “ humbug,” 
but was promptly stopped, the court saying jt was a point of law, and the 
witness’s opinion had nothing to do with it. There were various kinds of 
bugs: such as bed-bugs, and flying-bugs, and humbugs, and dor-bugs ; 
and there was a river in Russia called the “ Bug,’’ and the court wasn’t 
going to let itself be bullied, but would reserve its decision. 

No one else was present when the remark was made. Believes there 
is a good deal of truth in what the prisoner said, especially when he called 
witness a “right good chap.”’ Believes himself to be a good chap. 
Prisoner’s judgment is usually sound, except when warped by drink. Is 
not sure that prisoner is sane. Has seen him running up and down the 
island with nothing on but a short black pipe. Prisoner is no sportsman, 
and snores frightfully. Can’t say which is loudest, his appetite or his 
snoring. Stertorous breathing is an indication of oppression on the 
brain. Won’t swear that prisoner has any brains. Is positive that 
prisoner referred to the whole crew in his profane remark. (Witness de- 
clines giving his opinion, but is heard to mutter that perhaps “ he wasn’t 
far wrong,” for which he was promptly rebuked by the court.) Can’t tell 
the difference between a Connaught man and a gorilla. 

‘Mind yerself, now,” from M‘Loughlin, the jury. 

Jock now proceeded to address the jury for the defence. He said he 
had put the last question intentionally, not for the purpose of hurting the 
feelings of the jury, whom he was aware came from that delectable portion 
of the Emerald Isle called Connaught, and upon whose intelligence he 
relied, but to expose the intense ignorance and depravity of the witness 
who had just left the box. It was not his intention to el them by a 
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long speech, but still he would draw their attention to a few facts im- 
portant for their consideration. Firstly, the statement was made when 
no one Was present, and therefore the prisoner at the bar was at the mercy 
of an unprincipled informer, whom, in the fulness of his heart, the prisoner 
had termed “a right good chap.” Alas! the sequel proved how the 
prisoner’s good heart had been imposed upon. Here the counsel shed 
tears. 

Next came the insulting statement that he did not know the difference 
between a Connaught man and a gorilla—showing either gross igno- 
rance or insolence. It was trifling with his oath. The jury were Con- 
naught men, and they would appreciate the evidence of a witness who 
could wantonly make such a remark and cast a foul slur on the gallant 
descendants of “ Brian Boru.” Lastly, he would ask the jury if any 
offence had been committed at all. What was a humbug ? Nothing but 
n poe insect—and would the jury 

“ Begorra, thim insects has a very bad smell,” says jury. 

Counsel stated that he himself had been included in the libel, but he 
didn’t care. True, it might be said, he had received a fee in the cause, 
but no man who knew him and the honourable profession he belonged to, 
would for an instant suppose that such a paltry consideration as a pipeful 
of tobacco would weigh with him for one moment when he was defend- 
ing the side of right and justice. It was unfortunate, indeed, that the 
prisoner had no more; if he had, he’d have taken every plug of it, and 
scorned the world’s opinion, and the learned judge would tell them that 
he had done right. He confidently expected a verdict of “ Not guilty” 
at the hands of the enlightened and intelligent j jury. 

Having concluded, the le: awed judge proceeded to fill his pipe, so that 
his articulation might be gruff and indistinct while charging the jury. 
He thus began : 

“ Gentlemen of the jury (puff)—Y¥ ou have heard all the evidence 
as well as myself (puff), and it is therefore your duty to ponder and 
consider over it (puff) ; and if you don’t, it will be my duty to have you 
locked up until you do ponder and consider over it (puff ). The learned 
counsel for the prosecution has stated the case with great clearness and 
precision, indicating the prisoner’s guilt unmistakably (puff); and the 
defence has established the prisoner’s innocence bey ond a doubt (puff). 
The testimony was straightforward and direct (puff ), except on cross- 
examination, when it ‘ flickered considerable’ (puff). If you believe that 
witness—and I don’t know what to say about that (puff )—why, you 
ought to find the prisoner not guilty on the ground of insanity (puff); 
and if not, why not, or how “otherwise, or ‘cleewhere (puff) vou can 
(puff )}———” The rest was lost in the distant gurgling of the judicial 
meerschaum. 

The jury having retired for a short time, returned with their verdict 
into court, and pronounced the prisoner “ Guilty.’ 

By the Court. “Then you find that the prisoner did call the crew a 
pack of humbugs ?” 

Jury. “No, yer honor, sorra a bit. The jury don’t believe the wit- 
ness at all, at all.” 

Court. “ Then how the mischief. ! Ahem! how do you contrive 
to bring him in guilty ?” 
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Jury. “ Well, yer honor, if he didn’t say that, anyhow he drank my 
tumbler of punch just from undher my nose while yer honor was spakin’ ; 
and that’s just how it is, so mind yerself, now. Guilty, begorra !”” 

This righteous verdict having been recorded, the prisoner was brought 
up for sentence. ‘The court, after severely commenting upon the 
enormity of his offence, adjudged him to take the “ Oath” of allegiance 
forthwith, which the hardened villain did, with a little water. 

The next day the camp was decorated in the gayest manner, and 
about eleven a boat was sent to bring down the ladies. Their arrival 
was greeted with three rousing cheers, and the crew set to work to 
entertain them to the best of their ability. A lunch was got ready 
shortly. The Tadies volunteered to assist, but gallantry prevented the 
acceptance of their kind offer. They were greatly amused with our 
culinary efforts, but nevertheless, although they laughed, they were not 
behindhand in consumption, but played as good a knife-and-fork as any 
of us. After dinner, or rather luncheon, our friends were entertained 
with songs and fun until it became time for them to return home. The 
parting between the Boatswain and Sylvina was of a most affectionate 
character. ‘The enamoured swain swore she was a “main duck,” and 
no mistake, if she would give him a kiss. The lady was obdurate, 
however, and the Boatswain had to sheer off in great dudgeon. The 
Loblolly-boy, however, showed him how the thing was to be done. 
Swift as lightning he stepped between the discomfited adorer and his 
lady-love just as she was getting into the boat, and gave her two smacks 
that nearly took away her breath. The lady subsided into the skiff 
covered with blushes, and Jock shouted with laughter at the Boatswain’s 
wrath, and then began to sing : 


It wadna’ gie me mickle pain, 

Gin ye were seen or heard by nane, 

To tak’ a kiss or grant you ane; 
But gudesake no before folk, 
Behave yourself before folk, 
Behave yourself before folk. 

Whate’er ye do when out of view, 

Be cautious aye before folk. 

The Boatswain’s anger was grand and unappeasable. It subsided, 
however, by reference to the “merry, merry sunshine,’’ and he informed 
the lady he would write a song in her praise—a feat which he actually 
accomplished next day on a piece of birch-bark with a bit of charcoal. 
Direful as the ditty is, duty compels us to give it insertion, otherwise the 
log would he incomplete; so here goes : 


TO SYLVINA.—BY THE BOATSWAIN. 
Air—“ Gentle LZilella.” 


Oh, my Sylvina, 

You are far finer 

Than a set of bright china 
' Brought o’er the far lake. 

There’s none that’s diviner 

Than you, my Sylvina, 

And vour he: alth in wine or 
Strong drink we will take. 
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Bright is your hair, love, 
Gentle your gir, love, 
None can compare, love, 
With your sweet self. 
Short is our stay, love, 
Yet we'll bring away, love, 
O’er the long say, love. 
Your own darling self. 


That is to say, if the young faymale is agreeable, “ For,’’ says the Boat- 
swain, says he, “I don’t pledge myself to anything sarious, especially 
afther conduct wid an infarior officer, whom I scorn to menGon.” 

* You be hanged !”’ cried Sir Harry ; “a pretty Masaniello you'd make, 
* Hater’ can eut you out in every way. Your poetry halts shockingly, 
and you've got ‘self’ in the last verse thy ming to ‘self.” Oh, you muff! 
T'll bet that the Loblolly-boy can write a better song than you, and do 
it just as easy as kiss a girl before your face.” 

Whereat the Boatswain waxed w rothy, and swore he’d play Herod to 
that infant yet. 

Ay,” replied the infant, ‘and you'll die of the ‘ morbus pediculosus’ 
afterwards,” 

The Boatswain's rage boiled over at this insinuation, and it was with 
great difficulty he could be pacified. He, however, became tranquillity 
itself on taking the “ Oath,” and proceeded forthwith to inform{the crew 
that he “ loved the merry, merry sunshine” for various reasons, ‘and took 
up Sir Harry’s bet. Thereupon the infant shortly afterwards produced 
the following rubbish, addressed to 


FRANKY, THE DATRYMAID. BY THE LOBLOLLY-BOY., 


Whilst others proclaim 

This nymph or that swain, 

‘Tis of Franky, my darling, [ll sing, 

She shall grace every verse, 

lil her beauties re shearse, 

Which the Boatswain can’t think an ill thing 


Her eves shine as bright 

As the stars in the night, 

Her complexion is fair as her milk, 
Her lips like a cherry, 

Would a hermit make merry, 

And her bonny brown hair is like silk. 


She’s blooming as May, 

Brisk, lively, and gay, 

And fat as a firkin of butter, 

*Twould take me an age, 

And put Tom in a rage, 

All her beauties and charms here to utter. 





The Boatswain was loud in his denunciations of this melody, but bis 
objections were overruled, as he was an interested party. The unanimous 
decision of the crew was that the last song was the best, and that Si 
Harry had won his wager. Thereupon the Boatswain walked off in high 
dudgeon, and the sun went down on his wrath. He did not even mention 
his affection for the “merry, merry sunshine,” but remained murky and 
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oblivious. In consideration of the severe check he had received, his 
conduct and the ev ening were alike passed over very quietly. 

The succeeding days spent on the island were too much like one an- 
other to draw any distinction. It was fishing, and shooting, and break- 
fast, varied by shooting, and fishing, and dinner. Songs and stories were 
always the evening’s accompaniment, and if the wild rocks could speak 
they would surely complain of having their solitude disturbed most 
wofully. Constant visits were paid by the Boatswain and Hater to 
Sylvina and Franky, the former retarning with a face of gaunt despair, 
the latter beaming ‘with triumph and conquest. 

One evening, as we were chatting and smoking, M‘Loughlin, with 
whom we had been having a friendly chaff, volunteered to relate how he 
"listed a lawyer onst. 


Well, mind yerself, now, for this is as true as gospel. It was on the 
11th May, 1839, I ‘listed a recruit in Dublin, and put the questions to 
him, gave him the shillin’, glory be to God, and walked him to barracks 
as fine as a fiddle. Well, behold ye, now, a few days afther he was 
claimed as 'prentice, and so he was had up before the major, that’s 
Major Sirr that was in it, and he committed him for trial. Well, at the 
following ’sizes he was had up, and I was called as a: witness, and the 
lawyer that defended him says 

(Come, now, M' Loughlin, who was the lawyer ?”) 

Just mind yerself now, sir; the lawyer he tould me I did not list him. 
“I did,” says I. “Did ye put the questions to him rightly ¢ ?” says he. 
“IT did,” says I. ‘“ By the vartue of yer oath, now,” says he, “ just ax 
me the questions, for I don’t believe you axed them.” “ How do 
know that ?” says I, “for by this and by that you worn’t by.” “ None 
of yer business,’ . says he ; “come, now, let us hear. Put the questions 
to me,”’ says he, and he held out his hand, and accordingly I pulled out 
a balf-crown, and clapped it in his fist, and then | up and axed him the 





questions, and he said “‘ yes” to them all. “ Was these the same © ques- 
tions ye put to the pr isoner ?”” says he. ‘“ They wor.’ " says: l. “W¥eil, 
here’s yer half-crow n back for ye, ” says he. “1 can’t take it, sir,”’ says 


IL «Ww hy not?” says he. “ Why not ?” says l, “why, sure | can Pt 
take it back till ye go before a magistrate and pay the ‘smart money.’ 

“ You be hanged,”’ says he. And he put the money in his pocket, and 
I called to his lordship on the bench for a witness that I had ‘listed him. 
And oh, holy Biddy! but there was a roar in the court! Begorra, his 
lordship the jidge laughed till the tears ran down his face, and says he 
to the counsellor, “I am sorry for you, my good man, but | hope you'll 
get promotion soon.” Well, the decision of the court being in my 
favour, I axed the jidge av’ | might take away my new recruit? And 
they all roared agin, and the counsellor got as red as a turkey-cock, and 
as mad as a bull with the colic, but at last he made the best he could of 
it, and paid up the smart money, and I picked up my cap to leave the 
court; and says I to the counceller, says I, “ Don’t list in the line next 
time, sir.” “ What thin?” says he, snappishly. “ Oh, yer honor,” 
says I, “stick to the rifles, that’s more in your way.”’ W ell, begorra, 
when I tould the story to Major Sirr, I thought he’d die, and when he'd 
done laughin’ he bid me keep the smart money for myself. 
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“ Well, now, M‘Loughlin, that’s a great story, but tell us who was the 
lawyer ?”” 

“ Paix, it was Counsellor Whitesides, divil a less, so mind yerself, 
now.” 

We all roared at the idea of the cute soldier outwitting the keen 
lawyer, and drank M‘Loughlin’s health with all the honours. It being 
now late, the crew prepared to turn in, when “ Tom,” an Irish spaniel 
belonging to “ Jock,” began to bark, and this being a very unusual pro- 

ceeding on his part, it was suggested that there might be some one 
prowling about for plunder, so there was an immediate sally forth to find 
the foe. The Loblolly-boy declared he heard some one in the bushes 
behind, and the party dispersed in all directions, stumbling over stumps, 
stones, bushes, and briers, scratching their faces and hands with unseen 
twigs, and swearing vengeance on any unfortunate wight they should 
come across, Suddenly, a noise was heard in front of the tents, so back- 
wards all turned in that direction. Opposite the tent was a field of Indian 
corn, the soil of which was composed principally of sharp-pointed lime- 
stones, The Commodore, in his haste, had forgotten to put on his shoes, 
and in rushing valorously through the field, stubbed his toe against a 
stone. Disregarding the anguish, he dashed onwards to the scene of the 
intended battle, when aloud “ Haw! haw !’ * proclaimed the fact that some 
of the crew had been sold. The Boatswain, in the darkness, had slipped 
away, started an imaginary combat with himself, and shouted the war- 
cry which brought us back. 

“* Confound alll practical jokers” was the hearty anathema bestowed 
on him by all, but more especially by the ¢ ‘Yommodore, who hobbled 
back to camp, and, rolling himself in his blankets, refused to be com- 
forted in foto. In vain the Boatswain apologised; his half-concealed 
sniggering at the success of his trick was far too aggravating, and the 
night ended with undisguived wrath on one side of the tent, and concealed 
laughter on the other. 

The morning rose, the toe was sadly inflamed, and the Commodore 
swore the villain should be tried for mutiny, and was only appeased by 
the Boatswain preparmg a peculiar decoction of milk, whisky, and sugar, 
the odour of which alone was enough to cure both him and his toe, and 
so tranquillity was restored for the nonce. 

It was but for a time, however, for almost immediately afterwards 
M‘Loughlin came rushing into the camp with the appalling intelligence 
that there were no more spuds.* Here was misfortune with a vengeance 
—our staple article of food consumed. Dismay seized on all hearts. 

“ How many are there left, M‘Loughlin ?”’ inquired the Commodore. 

“Only one, yer honor.” 

* Hand it over here, then. 

And the last spud was produced from the pot where it had rested in 
peace, quietness, and a ragged jacket all night. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Commodore, holding the envied tuber in his 
dexter hand, “ we must bear ourselves bravely under this great calamity. 
Our American neighbours have taught us the horrors of intestine wat. 
This last apple of the earth may readily become an apple of discord im 
our camp. Let there be peace amongst us, but not one piece of potato. 


*% 





* Anglicé, * potatoes.” 
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By virtue of my authority, but solely to maintain order and prevent 
strife, | appropriate this spud to my own use.” And thereupon, with 
great rapidity, the last spud was transferred to the remote recesses of his 
own stomach. 

It was an heroic effort. Though the spud was excellent, the motive 
which prompted the Commodore to eat it was sublime. Desirous of 
preventing dissensions among his crew as to who should be the happy 
possessor of this floury comestible, he sacrificed the potato and his appe- 
tite on the altar of peace, and then lit his pipe. Could Ourtius have 
done more ? No! He couldn’t have done half as much, for potatoes 
and tobacco were alike unknown to the ancient Romans. 

The crew *stood aghast at this Rhadamanthine instance of modern 
justice. Talk of the oyster and the lawyer’s fee. Pooh! Solomon was 
a fool to the Commodore. It was clear that Daniel number three had 
come to judgment. 

The crew, however, speedily recovered themselves, and “ histed in 
pison” to commemorate the event. The only mutinous fellow was the 
Boatswain, and he vented his spleen by inquiring * Why the Commodore 
was like a surgeon?” All hands having declined making any effort at 
finding out such a simile, the miscreant proclaimed it himself: ‘« Because 
he’s ampuéator, “3 

This atrocious villany was promptly resented, and the perpetrator (by 
the way, the perpetrator of bad jokes is the worst kind of traitor) was 
sentenced to proceed forthwith with a pail and a “quarter,” and purchase 
further spuds at Davies’s. 

The occasion gave rise to the following poetical effusion from Sir 
Harry’s brain. Suffusion of the brain is generally fatal; what the effect 
of this effusion may be, Providence only knows. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST SPUD. A BALLAD. 


What’s the trouble, old boy What has blighted your joy ? 
Did the grub disagree? 1s the whisky not good? 


You look so crestfallen, what grief has befallen ? 

Whisht, Harry, my boy, we have reached the “ last spud !” 

Arrah, mind yerself, now, here’s a blesse “d fine row, 

Cries Jock Hielandman, Oich, we’re stuck in the mud, 

—_ Hater our paters we may say o'er the taters, 
Says the Boatswain begorra ! is that the “last spud! 


92> 


The Professor so placid looked awfully acid, 

And o’er his whole face appeared grief in its bud, 
And he cried is it true that this real jovial crew 
Is reduced to the penury of a “ last spud!” 


Says the Commodore, boys, just hold all yer noise, 
Sure my anguish is causing my heart to go thud; 

Bad luck to the grocer that played us this go, sir, 
But let’s drink to the health of this the “last spud! 


Pjl just bury him, boys, the last of our joys ! 

And he laid him as deep in the soil as he could, 
Took a cup of the “craythur” on top of this “ tater, 
And that is the way, sir, he laid the “last spud!” 


ce 


[Sympathetic and Hibernian ‘“ chorus.” 


And that is the way, sir, he laid the “last spud !” 
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“ Hip, hip, and hurrah !” for Sir Harry’s song, anc the crew immediatel 
elected him to the post of “ Bard,” drank his health, and barred his 
having anything more to drink for the rest of the voyage ; whereupon he 
resigned the situation. 

The next day we had a violent storm from the east, with heavy rain, 
which confined us to the camp all day. The only result of this confine- 
ment was the delivery of the Boatswain of the following riddle after 
hard labour. “Now, boys,” said he, “if Sylvina was here, what 
animal would she resemble ? D’ye give itup? Why, a raindeer to be 
sure.” This was too much for our nerves, and the offender was 
promptly kicked out of camp; but on promising reformation he was re- 
admit 

The storm raged all day, and, uncomfortable as we were, it was im- 

ssible not to admire the sight. The waves surged high on the rocks, 

and the spray flashed far inland over the dark evergreens, shooting and 
darting like flickering northern lights against a mid-winter sky. 

Sharp showers of rain dashed with the most unrelenting rage against 
the surrounding trees, and the heavy folds of our tents tugged mercilessly 
at the strained ropes and battered pegs. Old Ontario’s waters were 
lashed into sheets of tumbling foam, and the angry white-crested surges 
fretted and roared against the sturdy shore, like some forlorn hope 
dashing in battle’s rage against the stern walls of some dark frowning 
fortalice. The wind howled around and above us as none but a storm- 
demon can. 

In the midst of the rain and tempest came our friend Mr. Davies with 
a kindly invitation to dinner, This was most opportune, for our miseries 
would have culminated with bad grub and empty stomachs. In spite of 
all the disagreeables, here was an unexpected stroke of good luck, and 
the crew trooped off to the house with joyous alacrity, and spent a very 
jolly afternoon. About nightfall the rain ceased, and it was deter- 
mined, as soon as the storm abated, to leave our present encampment 
and pay a visit to the cluster of islands known as the Galloo’s (this 
orthography is probably questionable), distant about ten or twelve miles 
to the eastward. The next morning proved fair and lovely, so we first 
embarked all our traps in the fleet, left M‘Loughlin in charge, and then 
proceeded to say good-by to our friends at the “ House.” They were 
very sorry to hear that we were going, and we felt sorry too, for the *y had 
been extremely kind and hospitable to us during our sojourn, Duty 
compels us to state that Sylvina and the Loblolly-boy vanished into the 
dairy, whence acute ears might have distinguished sounds like the click 
of a gunlock or the squeak of a snipe when suddenly sprung. 

It was curious to relate, that though they entered the dairy together, 
yet “ Hater” alone emerged therefrom, and subsequently Sylvina was 
found aw fully busy on the : opposite side of the establishment. Specula- 
tion was rife as to how the damsel contrived to get there, and various 
surmises were offered on the subject, but they all ended in smoke, for the 
Loblolly-boy was as mysterious as the Sphinx. It was somewhat bke 
the story told of King George, when served one day with baked apple- 
dumplings. “ What! what ! what !” cried his majesty ; “ but how the 
devil got the apple in it?” And “ What! what! what!” cried we; 
“but how did Sylvina get out?” The solution was a small window. 
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However, it did not concern us, so we shook hands all round, took our 
departure, and hoisted sail for the “‘ Galloo’s,”” where we arrived scorched 
and tired about mid-day, for the wind gave up the ghost, and we had to 
pull nearly all the way. 

We had been informed that Calf Island, one of the group which forms 
the Galloo’s Islands, was famous for wild ducks, so we resolved to encamp 
there for the night. Having prepared our grub under some lovely trees 
on the beach, and solaced ourselves with the ‘“ noisome weed,” we 
embarked again, and, with the help of a smart breeze, soon arrived at 
Calf Island. Alas! alas! what a sell! Nary duck! The island was 
shaped like an egg, the shell of which was composed of shingle and fallen 
trees, and the interior of stinking water resonant of bullfrogs and brimful 
of mosquitoes, as we found to our cost. 

There was a capital fisherman’s hut, however, on the eastern end, 
which, being unoccupied, we appropriated to our own use. Our pot was 
soon boiling, and, having found a table and benches, we were speedily as 
comfortable as possible. 

But the night was direful. It was bright and clear. The lake was 
as calm as an infant’s dream. About a hundred yards distant was a 
rippling eddy, where Jock had taken a dozen and a half of bass in the 
afternoon. Here the bright moonbeams glinted on the tiny waves with 
a flitting, flickering light, that sparkled and glanced in the warm merry 
rays of the queen of night like so many elves gambolling in a mid- 
summer's night's revel, or like a Canadian forest changed by a sharp frost 
after a warm rain into a perfect coruscation of icy diamonds. A slight 
faint air stirred the dark hemlock-boughs, and weaving their quaint 
branches into many an eerie and fantastic shape, like goblins mocking 
us for miseries to come. Moths and miserable night insects immolated 
themselves in our single candle, causing it to gutter and flicker in a most 
melancholy manner. The very light cast a pale yellow hue over our 
faces, making us look bilious and jaundiced. Clouds drifted over the face 
of “Chaste Diana,” frogs croaked, and unseen night-birds made the 
darkness more dismal with their harsh wailing cries. Save these, the 
stillness was unbroken, except now and then some dissolute maskenonge, 
labouring under a severe nightmare caused by too many herrings for 
supper, leaped frantically into the air, and splashed back again to his 
watery couch with a dull crash. All hands were mute; no song or joke 
enlivened the evening; a sense of coming desolation pervaded the whole 
crew. In vain the Commodore predicted a fine morrow, good sport, and 
“merry, merry sunshine.’”’ Nought availed. Each sought his couch, 
but rest, alas! was not to be had. The candle was extinguished, suoring 
was inaugurated, but sleep was impossible. The venomous insect hum 
of myriads of mosquitoes ‘‘ murdered sleep.” Shakspeare says somewhere, 
“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown ;”’ but, “ per tibicinem qui coram 
mose modulatus est,’’ here goes to back a dozen mosquitoes against the 
richest diadem in Christendom for a restless night. 

Morning broke, and so did we. In fact, we broke considerably ahead 
of him, or her, or it—never mind the gender, we broke ahead. The rosy- 
fingered Aurora broke into glorious day, and a felonious proceeding on 
her part, which Mr. Day didn’t seem to object to, and we broke into 

mentations more dismal than any of Jeremiah’s, and execrations as bad 
a8 @ nigger-driver’s. 

July—vou, CXXX1V. NO. DXXXY. Y 
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If Barnum could but have seen us that morning our fortunes were 
made, for he’d have hired us on the spot, and given us a cage apiece in 
his museum alongside of the Albino and the other curiosities. Eyes 
bunged up, cheeks swollen, noses prodigious, hair rumpled, temper more 
so; verily the recording angel had his work cut out for him that morn- 
ing. This was the state of affairs in our community when Mr. Sol took 
the trouble to look down on us in our misery. No Parsee ever wor- 
shipped the sun more devoutly than we did. The Commodore’s nose 
resembled a pomegranate on a spree ; Sir Harry’s eyes looked like very 
hard boiled eggs. Jock, in his restless endeavours to obtain sleep, had 

. tossed his blankets about so that he was sparsely covered, and the 
“tarnal critters” took a mean advantage of him behind his back. He 
was disabled from sitting down for ever so long, and it is am historical fact 
that he took his breakfast standing that morning. It was hard to tell 
whether his mouth was most full of oaths or potatoes during the meal. 
Some one suggested that his mouth was so full of the former that he had 
to empty it in order to make room for the latter. Be that as it may, he 
was a regular cherub, for he couldn’t take a seat. “ I] n’avait pas dequoi.” 
His disposition, however, was anything but seraphic, though he “con- 
tinually did cry.” 

The Professor’s appearance was grand and imposing. He had retired 
to his bunk the night before with lantern jaws aud spare features, but 
when he emerged from his resting-place that morning he loomed on us 
like a full moon in a fog. Gentle reader, have you ever seen a withered 
apple put under an exhausting pump, and witnessed the effect? The 
similarity was striking, but appalling. We recognised the straw hat and 
the pantaloons, but were fearfully doubtful as to his identity until he 
began to swear. Our anxiety then subsided, for there was no mistaking 
those cursory observations bestowed on the insects. 

** Hater” and M‘Loughlin somehow escaped scot free. Conjecture was 
rife as to the cause, but no other more feasible or plausible reason could 
be assigned except that their snoring frightened away the troublesome 
imps. No wonder, for the row they made would have given a mad bul! 
the colic. Whether this idea is correct or not it is impossible to say, but 
it is to be hoped that the author of the “ Philosophy of Sleep” will con- 
sider it in his next edition, and give the world a special chapter under 
the head of * Snoring.” 

Once on a time, some years before, a similar state of affairs occurred to 
@ party on a trip to the Thousand Islands on the St. Lawrence. Several 
of the present crew had been on that trip. The event was commemo- 
rated by one of the sufferers on the occasion, who vented his spleen by 
writing a description of the affair, and relieved his misery and his muse 
by inditing the following lines, entitled, 


















THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE OF THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


(Dedicated to the Crew of the Fairy, by a “ Bitten Hand.”) 





The day was fair, 
Musie of birds and waters filled the air; 
The whispering trees 
Waved their green branches to the wooing breeze ; 
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The Thousand Isles, 
Wreathed in their gayest smiles, 
Lured us like beauty’s wiles. 


Through many a pass, with rocks and rugged land 
Rising on either hand, 
As if to guard the wizard haunts we sought, 
Decked like a bride, with all her bravery spread, 
Pennon and flag, our little Fuiry sped. 
) The blue o’erhead 


Rivalled but not surpassed the mirror blue 

O’er which our vessel like an eagle flew, 

_ As if full well she knew 

' The devious way she threaded, staunch and true. 
Our pilot, taken from the Rockport shore 

. (“ Varmont” his birthplace, “‘ Buck” the name he bore), 

! In silence stood, 

. And eyed like Argus the uncertain flood, 

d As one who chewed 

e The roughest “ pigtail,” innocent of pipes, 

” And fond of swipes. 

. Well might he watch our course in anxious mood, 
Some Titan through the cliffs our channel hewed, 

d O’erhanging crags shut out the summer sky; 

T: . . 

t Wildly the forest waved its arms on high, 

es Dark with the clust’ring vine no art can prune, 
The lavish verdure of prolific June. 

ed Here a new Scylla heaves above the main, 

he There fell Charybdis ope’d its jaws again ; 

nd Syrens in homespun on the banks are seen, 

he Their charms unspoil’d by stays or crinoline ; 

ng Like those of old they chant th’ alluring strain, 
But strive to tempt our sturdy crew in vain, 

on For some had sweethearts, some had wives at home. 


id Calypso kisses 
; Betrayed Ulysses ! 


mae A warning this is 
ull For all who, distant from domestic blisses, 
but *Mid dang’rous paths and chartless channels roam. 
on- Lake of the Thousand Isles! to thee we’re bound, 
der Lake of the very choicest fishimg-ground ! 
Where five-pound bass lie basking in the sun, | 
1 to Where pike of untold weight are kuown to run, 4 
oral Where perch and sunfish (which the anglers shun) | 
a Dart at the fly before the cast is done, 
he To thee we travel. 
J In a lovely bay, 
use 


Long ere the morn, our barque at anchor lay ; | 
Beer, pipes, and biscuit ere the sport begins, i 
And death is carried to a thousand fins, | 
“ Jeemes” takes the skiff, and the first spoil he wins! ij 
Alas! that I must check the muse’s flight, 

We soon discovered something wasn’t right, 

The bass were sulky, and refused to bite, 

The pike decline all spoons, red, brown, or white, 
The maskenonges never came in sight, 

Even the shoals of perch our tackle slight, 

The day was luckless, and then fell the night. 
¥2 
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Dread sound! we hear a shrill and threatening hum, 
With whetted beaks the insect army come, 
From every nook they swarm, a cruel host, 
Whose fierce relentless hunger far outran 
That giant’s of the very largest span 

Show one like him, Barnum, you never can, 

or now they’re built upon a smaller plan), 

Dread Fee Faw Fum! 

Who smelt the blood of an Englishman, 
And “ swered a swere” that he would taste of some. 





Oh! draw the curtain o’er that awful night, 
Dread was the hum, and merciless the bite ; 
Oblivion close around the fearful sight ; 
With swelling noses, eyelids closed outright, 
Through the Tong hours each sleepless tortured wight 
Bravely but vainly fought the unequal fight. 
Useless the pipe’s narcotic vapour rose, 

No soothing balm “ Ammonia” for our woes! 
Vainly the oil of “ Pennyroyal” flows ! 

Upon the lockers, down the cabin floor, 

In ruby streams did pour, 

Until our shoes ran o’er, 

True British gore ! 


Had bloody pirates sacked us where we lay, 

Less sanguinary would have been the day 
Than our red fray ; 

“ Alma” and “ Inkermann” were children’s play, 

Or that dread fight ’twixt North and South, “in nomine” 
The Chickahominy !” 


The tardy morning came ; 

Its blessed light 

Revealed a fearful sight, 

Which prose or verse, 

However terse, 

Fails to rehearse— 

Naught could be worse. 

With many a curse 

And many a groan 
We all pitch into “ Buck,” who stands alone, 
And “ chaws” in moody silence, sad and slow, 
As one who sayeth less than he doth know; 
He shrugs one shoulder (one was up already, 
A natural hitch), speaks nasally, but steady, 
“ Wall, then, I guess as haow we'd better go!” 





Slowly and sadly from the lake we steam, 
The torments of the vanished darkness seem 
The hideous nightmare of a fearful dream ; 
A few gorged gluttons of the tribes remain, 
These hunted out, and without mercy slain, 
Slaked our revenge. The header was thie first, 

Of all our foes the worst, 

For he had slaked his thirst 

On the best blood of our exhausted crew ; 

From the “ Commodore” at least an ounce he drew, 
Untired at the “ Senior,” then he fiercely flew, 
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Strack “ Medicus” before he could pursue, 
Then swift the taste of “ Cockey’s” blood he knew ; 
Coloured “ Browne’s” hands with a worse crimson hue 
Than Macbeth’s lady gazed upon when through 
With Duncan’s murder. Then he bolder grew, 
Lanced deep each boot, pierced easily each shoe ! 
Like the young ’ooman which old Veller did surprise, 
We saw him “swelling wisibly afore our eyes,” 
Till he outgrew a humble bee in size! 
Barbaric plumes adorned his hanghty head, 
His little proboscis with gore was red ; 
A swarm of angry wasps on furious wings 
Hum rot a louder menace than he sings, 
And have no sharper venom in their stings. 
A charmed life he seems himself to bear ; 
He brings fresh hordes to prey upon us still, 
And leads his myriads on us through the air 
In endless hosts, to draw from us their fill ! 
So Alured Italia’s blood did drain— 
So Attila dammed rivers with the slain— 
So Roderick drew life-blood from each vein 
When he led on the Visigoths again! 
And as Alaric at his last defeat 
Scorned from the vengeful foeman to retreat, 
But proudly piled his warlike trophies high, 
And on that funeral pile resolved to die 
In unsubdued barbaric majesty, 
So the great leader of the “ insect. host” 
Detied all power his enemies could boast, 
Gorged until sated, 
With blood dilated, 
His fate awaited, 
When his last victim, fired by sudden fury, 
Put him to death without a judge or jury. 
His time was up. The avenger’s hand had come, 
And brought him justice—which his name was “ Mum.” 


MORAL. 


We must not fail 
To point this moral, and adorn this tale : 
Ye who these verses read which I indite, 
Don’t go a-fishing where mosquitoes bite ! 


The crew, the victims of this untimely and savage attack, were long in 
surmising its true cause, but the Professor, after deep cogitation and 
sundry “Oaths,” arrived at the conclusion that it was because they were 
“ Yankee skeeters,” and, as became true descendants of the heroes who 
bit the Britishers on Bunker's Hill, they had destroyed our rest, and 
compelled us to quit their haunts—not because we had done them any 
harm, but simply to show their independence. We were, he assured us, 
in theif opinion, “ bloated aristocrats.” They had determined to take the 
“ bloat”’ out of us, and, as became honest, upright, peaceable, republican 
mosquitoes, they had pitched into us during the night, when they had 
the advantage over us, and spoiled our rest. ‘I have,”’ he informed us, 
“during the pursuit of my entomological researches, made mosquitoes my 
peculiar study, and can relate to you some capital anecdotes of their 
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waspishness. Just opposite the town of Clayton there are some charm- 
ing islands on the St. Lawrence noted for the excellent fishing round 
them. In anevil day a great fat darky took it into his head to go fish- 
ing there, and he pulled all round the islands slowly, trolling, for you 
never catch a nigger working harder than he can help. The day was hot, 
and the pull had tired him out, so poor ‘ nig’ landed on the south side 
of the island, and sat himself down on a broad stone shaded by some large 
trees. Well, he was not there long before the mosquitoes commenced a 
raid upon him, and very soon filled themselves at his expense. Poor 
‘nig’ was nearly crazy, thought he’d like to go home again, and started 
for his boat, when lo! he found his boat had drifted off with the current, 
which runs pretty fast there, and he was left all alone to the mercy of the 
insects. What to do he did not know, but, after enduring unheard-of 
torments on the south side, he resolved to try if he could better himself 
on the north. No sooner said than done, and off he started, with a swarm 
of the south side ‘skeeters’ after him. He travelled pretty fast, I can tell 
you, and at last he got across, and thought he was to have a little peace 
and quietness, having left his southern friends behind. The place looked 
inviting enough, but, when he got across, there was nowhere for him to 
sit down, and the chill wind pierced his marrow. ‘Golly!’ thought he, 
‘I guess dis chile was better off on t’other side. Dere was a good warm 
snug spot to sit down, but here, ugh!’ and ‘he shivered all over. He 
was not let alone long, for shortly there came another swarm out of a 
small swamp, and let drive at him far worse than the others had done. 
Poor ‘nig’ began to reflect that he had made a bad bargain. He had 
exchanged a cozy seat for a cold north wind, and now the southern 
swarm had come up, and both north and south were sucking him dry. 
The end of the story is, that some person landing a few days afterwards 
on the island found a lot of bones picked as bare as yon stump, whilst 
above and around the skeleton the northern and southern ‘ skeeters’ were 
spitefully buzzing and fighting like devils with one another, and for all I 
know they are at it yet. The slain ‘skeeters’ lay around in myriads, 
but poor ‘nig’ was dead, and, what’s more, his bones were of no use. The 
skiff was found afterwards with his coat in it, and from the papers taken 
therefrom, it was discovered that his name was ‘ Dred Scott.’ From my 
experience, then, in ‘ skeeters,’ as illustrated above, I think the best 
thing we can do is to quit this abominable spot, and as soon as we depatt, 
the north end of this island will go to war with the south end as to which 
of them had the honour and glory of driving us out. The price of British 
blood will rise to 298% in ‘ Skeeter currency,’ and the best revenge we 
can have is to send a good fat nigger for them to fight over: Kilkenny 
cats are fools to them. However, let us to breakfast and start, and let 
them quarrel. It pleases them and doesn’t hurt us, though I strongly 
suspect that if the north does lick the south it will be like the man who 
won an elephant in a raffle—‘ He did not know what to do with it.” 
With unparalleled haste that breakfast was demolished. BoatS were 
loaded, and the Commodore ordered the fleet to steer due north for 
Grenadier Island, distaut about twelve miles. At three in the afternoon 
of a sweltering hot day we arrived at the south end, and camped in front 
of a deserted farm-house on a glorious green sward. The sportsmen again 
came out in style, and Jock and Sir Harry kept the camp going during 
our stay. The natural curiosities of this island consisted principally of 
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dairymaid and a cook-stove, which some ingenious mechanic of pic-nicking 

rociivities had constructed on the bank. This we appropriated forth- 
with (the cook-stove, not the dairymaid), and supper was soon steaming 
hot and luscious on our plates. As we had permission to use the deserted 
farm-house, it was decided to camp for the night on the verandah, The 
Jantern was fastened to a nail, a pail full of milk was established in the 
centre, and the “‘ cow’’ was stabled nigh at hand, the udder towards the 
crew. 

« A song! a song!’’ shouted the Commodore. But not a note could 
be raised. ‘‘ Your notes are like Yankee greenbacks—at a fearful dis- 
count,” cried he. ‘I don’t believe you can sing, so I shall turn in.” 

“Well, well, well,” from three voices at once, and three different 
melodies were chanted from as many throats. 

“ Don’t sing all at once, gentlemen.” 

“She began first,” said Jock, fiercely. 

“No you didn’t,” cried Sir Harry. 

“T was before either of you,” shouted Hater; and a nice kettle of fish 
was likely to be fried, when luckily the Professor came in with an apt 
quotation from old Flaccus 





“Omnibus hoe vitium est cantoribus, inter amicos 

Ut nunquam inducant animum cantare rogati 

Injussi nunquam desistant”— 
which closed the discussion. ‘The Commodore threatened to knock all 
their heads together, and finally bid them sing a chorus, so they struck up 
the Canadian boat-song, *‘ En roulant ma boulé.’’ The worst of this was, 
that after finishing it they insisted on having ‘‘ Trois pipes,”’ which being 
in accordance with voyageur practice, could not be denied. However, the 
night was young, but, by Bacchus! the grey dawn was tinging the east 
before its orgies were ended. 

Much merriment was created next morning at M‘Loughlin’s transla- 
tion of the refrain of “ En roulant ma boule,” which he was overheard, 
while cooking breakfast, chanting to himself, as follows: ‘* Pull him along, 
boys, Pull him along, Pull him along, my bully !” 

“ Hater” again distinguished himself by the insinuating manner in 
which he wormed himself into the affections of the buxom dairymaid. 
He was discovered, very early in the morning, receiving instructions in 
the art of cheese-making, and grave suspicions were, and indeed still are, 
entertained that curds and whey were not the only articles that got 
squeezed in the dairy. However, all’s well that ends well, and inas- 
much as our supply of milk depended on our keeping in the good graces 
of the young lady, Hater was allowed to “deludher’’ her to the best of 
his ability. 

Our sport here was bad iu the fishing way, and not over good in the 
shooting. We managed, however, to keep the camp going in game and 
fish; and succeeded in packing up a dozen or more of bass and a brace of 
black ducks in ice, which duly arrived at their destination. 

Two days passed over, and then the Commodore hoisted his blue-peter, 
and the fleet started for Cape Vincent, where all hands landed, and took 
the “ Oath” with vigour, and then made sail for Kingston, vid the Wolfe 
Island Canal. We arrived at about eleven at night, gave three cheers for 
the success of our trip, and then dispersed homeward, having spent one 
of the pleasantest fortnights in our lives. 
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IDALIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” “ STRATHMORE,” &c. 


Book THE THIRD. 
IN THE ROSES OF THE EAST. 


Dame enclose entre fleurs de lis, 
Etes-vous pas du Paradis? . 
Froissart: Chant a la Reine Isabeau. 


Love —not serenely pure, 
But strong from weakness, like a chance-sown plant, 
Which, cast on stubborn soil, puts forth changed buds, 
And softer strains unknown in happier climes. 


Rosert BrRowninec. 
CHAPTER I. 


“ FOLGTE BEGIERDE DEM BLICK !” 


Sue rose there in the flood of amber light that fell upon the lustre of 
her hair, on the beauty of her face, on the white folds of her dress 
with its hem of gold—the classic sign of rank in the lost days of Rome 
and Hellas—on the scarlet blossom of the roses clustering about her feet, 
on the aromatic mist of the aloe fragrance burning near ;—and with an 
unconscious cry Erceldoune crossed the gleaming stretch of marble that 
severed them, his head uncovered, his hand disarmed, his eyes blinded, 
and bowed down before her, as in knightly days the armed Templar 
bowed before the divine loveliness of Maria Virginis. 

** At last !—at last !”’ 

And he had never known how strong had become the power, how 
eager had grown his quest, of the memory which had pursued him, until 
now, when his lips were on her hand, when a hot joy that he had never 
known swept through his life as though breathed in with the rose per- 
fumes and the incense haze that floated round her presence, when in 
that sudden meeting his gaze looked upward in the mellow light to the 
face which had mocked him a thousand times, from the blue depths of 
sea waves, in the tawny stretch of Eastern plains, in the stillness of 
starry nights and the darkness of convent aisles, and now at length was 
found. 

She drew herself with haughty, startled anger from him ;—she saw 
her solitude violated by the abrupt entrance of an armed man when the 
night was so late that the chant of the Imaum was calling to prayer; she 
saw a stranger, by his dress an Arab, bend before her in homage that 
was insult, with her hands in his own, and his lips on her hands. She 
wrenched herself away, and signed him back with a gesture too grand in 
its grace for fear, and in her eyes that which speaks without words : 


Had Lucretia given that look she had never needed her dagger. 


Erceldoune raised his head ; and she saw the features which she had last 
beheld rigid and lifeless as the features of the dead, while up to hers gazed 
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the eyes that but for her succour the vulture’s beak would have struck, 
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and torn out for ever;—she knew him then ;—and over her proud loveli- 
ness came a warm, sudden flush, a wondering speaking softness that 
changed it as by a miracle; her lips trembled, and she looked down 
upon him with that glance which he had seen and remembered through 
the dizzy mists of delirium, and had given to the Altar-picture at Mo- 
nastica. 

“ You!” 

It was but one word; but her voice was low and rich as music, and in 
that word he knew that as he had never forgot, so he had not been for- 

tten. 

Or He bent iower yet, till his lips touched her hand again, while she 
stood, startled, agitated, her haughty grace softened and broken, as she 
gazed on the man whose existence had been saved by her, whose head 
had rested on her heart through the hour of his extremity, while the 
carrion birds waited for their prey, and whose memory and whose art had 
been so true and loyal to her in the thank-offering above the Virginal 
Altar in Moldavia. 

*“ At last!’’ cried Erceldoune, with passionate force. “I thought that 
we should never meet! And now—I have no words to say to you what 
I would. To strive to pay my debt were hopeless; I can only trust the 
day may come when I can show you how I hold it. You saved my life; 
you shall command it as you will—you who came to me like the Angel 
of God !” 

His words were spoken from his heart, and in the rapid, breathless 
tide of a new emotion, strongly felt and hard to utter; few women would 
have heard them unmoved, few failed to read in them that with this 
man’s bold, keen, dauntless, and ascetic character, world-worn, self- 
reliant, danger-tested though it was, there went a faith that would be 
loyal to his own destruction, once pledged and given, and a heart which 
might be won and—broken. A dangerous knowledge for a woman ; 
there are scarce any women to be trusted with it. 

A strange silence fell between them for the moment, there, where she 
stood beside the scarlet roses of the fountain, with the heavy aloes per- 
fume rising round, and at her feet, bowed low before her, the man 
whose life was owed to her by so vast a debt—a stranger and unknown, 
yet bound to her by the golden bonds of service that had loosed and 
freed him from his grave. All the glory of her beauty was deepened 
and softened as she looked on him, startled still, and hardly conscious 
of his words; and Erceldoune gazed upward to her face, a dim mist 
before his sight, as he had never gazed before upon the face of a woman : 
—he had forgotten all in that luminance of light, that glow of Eastern - 
colour, that delicious dreamy fragrance in which he had found the love- 
liness so long his quest ! 

Remembrance returned to him with a sharp, sudden shock, as she re- 
leased her hands gently from his hold, and drew slightly from him with 
that proud and patrician ease which Mother Veronica had noted. bm 
could not meet as strangers, while betwixt them was the tie of a life 
restored, and the memory of that hour of awful peril in which she had 
been his saviour, and of the Altar-picture that hung in the convent-gloom 
at Monastica. But he had come, armed and alone, by violent entrance 
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into her solitary chamber in the lateness of the night; and on her face 
was the look of a woman to whom insult is unknown, and intrusion in- 
tolerable— then he remembered what had brought him thither, and 
spoke ere she could speak, bowing low to her with reverent courtesy. 

“ Pardon me for the rude abruptness with which I have broken on your 
solitude,” he said, gently ; “‘ nothing can excuse it save the truth—that 
I followed, as I thought, one of my Moldavian assassins; I had hunted 
him down the Bosphorus, and lost his track in the gardens here. In 
my error, I fancied i 

“ Your assassins !—/Aere! 

Amazement or natural fear blanched her face as she echoed his words, 
while her eyes sought the shadows where the purple draperies hung 
the recesses of the carved and frescoed walls, and the darkness of the 
marble court beyond. 

* No, no! it was an error of mine!” he broke in, hastily; that this 
house could be his murderer’s lair was impossible, since it was /ers, and 
he forbore to tell her how closely he had hunted his quarry to her pre- 
sence, lest he should awake her alarm. “I rode him down into a wilder- 
ness of palm-trees and cactus, and missed his trail in the darkness ;—the 
coward was unarmed, | could not fire on him, and he escaped me. I saw 
a light gleam through the cedars ; I thought he might have refuged here, 
and I forced my entrance ; then I forgot all—even forgot what my own 
violence must appear—since it led me to you!” 

His voice dropped and softened as he spoke the last word ; the blood- 
thirst with which he had ridden his assassin down, the pitiless passion 
which had alone possessed him as he had dashed aside the purple dra- 
peries and forced his way into what he had believed the covert of the 
man he hunted, were outweighed and forgotten ; even while he spoke he 
had no other memory but of her where she stood before him in that rich 
Eastern light and colour. 

Her face was white, and her eyes dilated with an anxiety, as she shud- 
dered and glanced into the dim twilight gloom of the court on to which 
her chamber opened. : 

“If you tracked him into these gardens, he may be there, or may 
have hidden here. Search !—have my people with you—let them take 
torches, and seek through the gardens, No one can have entered, we 
should have heard them; but the grounds are a wilderness, and the dark- 
ness would favour him 

‘“ More likely he has escaped to the sea-shore, and all 1 know, or 
care now, is, that he has served to bring me—Aere !” answered Ercel- 
doune, on impulse that lent its force to the words, and made them elo- 
quent far beyond their own literal meaning, while his eyes burned with 
a light new to them. “Qh! my God, if you knew how I have sought 
you !—and now that we have met, what can I say? Nothing that will 
not leave me deeper } your debtor than before !” 

Her eyes dwelt on him with the fathomless lustre, like that of the skies 
by night, which had haunted his memory, while on her lips came that 
smile, infinitely tender, infinitely mournful, which had made Mother 
V eronica say, * That woman is not happy.” 

“Say no more! You owe me nothine. Who would not have done 
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for you the little that I did? Sulla, the dog, served you far more than 
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“You perilled your life to save mine, and mine is owed to you if a 
man’s life was ever owed for angel work!”’ broke in Erceldoune, while the 
force of a new strange softness trembled through his voice as he stood 
alone in the stillness of the night with this woman, of whom he knew no- 
thing—nothing, save that her loveliness filled his soul and his senses with 
a sweet, fierce joy that had never touched them before, and that he had 
beén rescued from his grave by her hand. 

Over her face swept a look almost of pain : 

“ Call nothing J did by that name! And—why should you feel it as 
a debt, as a merit-even? A little cold water held to a stranger’s lips! It 
is not worth a thought !”’ 

“Tt was worth my life, and with miy life I will pay it, if you will take 
the payment, be it made in what guise it may,” he answered her—in that 
moment reckless what he pledged. 

They were no empty words of courteous requital; they were an oath 
to the death, if need be: and they stirred and moved her visibly, her 
lips trembled slightly, and she was silent, while her glance dwelt on 
him where he stood, reared now to his full stature, in the amber flood 
of light, the white folds of the burnous flung back, and on his face the 
dark grandeur of the passions an instant ago lashed to their height, 
blent with the eager, softened light with which he looked on her. It 
was no mean, worthless thing to have saved—this man’s life—in its 
power, its manhood, its fulness of strength; and she held her hand out 
to him, with the beautiful impulse of a proud and gracious nature, 
touched and bending with a sovereign grace. 

“I thank you for your words. There is no question of debt now ; they 
more than pay the little I could do to serve you in your peril. We can- 
not meet as strangers ; let us part as friends.” 

Were the words, even in their gentleness, a sign of dismissal ? He had 
broken in abruptly on her solitude, and the night was late; that he had 
seen her in the throngs of the Bal de l’Opéra, he had utterly forgotten, 
and there was that in the dignity, which, mingled with her Lastern 
grace and Southern softness, that compelled reverence, as it made insult 
or familiarity impossible. He bowed low over her hand—as we bow over 
an Empress’s. 

“Part! True;—I come unbidden here; I have no right to linger in 
your presence; but we cannot part until I know that we shall meet again. 
Ihave not found to-night what I have sought so long unceasingly and 
hopelessly, only to-night once more to lose it.” 

She drew back slightly, and her face grew paler, while over its bril- 
liance swept a troubled feverish shadow ; she answered nothing, while 
her eyes met his with a look strangely weary, almost beseeching. 

“You can know nothing of me now, but at least you will consent to 
know more ?” he pursued. “Iam Fulke Erceldoune, one of her Majesty's 
couriers. A name alone tells little ; yet, had 1 had one by which to seek 
the saviour of my life, it would not have been so long before you had 
heard mine.” 

In the hot Eastern night, in the perfumed stillness, in the sudden re- 
vulsion from the violence of deadly passions to the soft, wild sweetness 
of this woman s presence, words far different reeled through his thoughts 
and rose to his lips; but they were held back by his own seuse of their 
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madness, and by the sanctity, nameless yet resistless, which surrounded 
her. 

“You would know my name? It is Idalia Vassalis.” 

A faint flush passed over her face as she spoke the words of her 
name; and something proud, cold, almost bitter, came on a beauty that 
was as changeful as it was as lustrous as that of an Eastern day. She 
uttered it almost with defiance, yet a defiance which had a profound 
melancholy in it, like the defiance of the slave. 

** And why conceal it so long? Can you not think what it was to 
owe so great a gratitude to you, yet to be left in such strange ignorance 
of my preserver that, for anything which I could tell, we might never 
have met on earth ?” 

The colour deepened on her face, and she played almost hurriedly 
with the scarlet roses that trailed over the snowy marble of the fountain; 
it might be but at the memory of the hour when he had lain dying, with 
her hand holding the fresh water to his lips, and his head resting on her 
heart as in the calm of sleep. 

“T had reasons for desiring my own name untold,” she answered, 
almost haughtily, as though interrogation were unknown to her. 
“ Besides, I never thought, I never dreamt, that you would have any 
remembrance of me.”’ 

“To have lost remembrance I must have lost life.” 

The brief words said a volume; she knew they were no offspring of 
hollow courtesy, but a passionate truth broken up unbidden from a cha- 
racter in which a grand simplicity prevailed over all that the world had 
taught, in motive, in purpose, in action, and in speech; to understand 
her, might for years bewilder and mislead the man; to understand him, 
the few moments of that night sufficed to the woman. 

“It is few remember as you do,” she said, and the soft, lingering rich- 
ness of her voice with an unspoken melancholy vibrating through it, 
thrilled through him. “ Life is no great gift given back to merit grati- 
tude! But, while we lose time in words, your murderer will escape ; 
if you chased him to these gardens, there is no outlet seaward, save a 
gate that would be locked by this. Take my people with you; some are 
Albanians, and will serve well and boldly under need ; let the grounds 
be searched, for my safety if not for your own. I saw in the French 
journals that you were stopped in Moldavia for the sake of your papers; 
yours could be no common robbers then.”’ 

Whilst she spoke she rang a little silver hand-bell ; a negress obeyed 
the summons, a hideous Abyssinian, clothed in scarlet and white, with a 
negress’s love of colour, yet who, in her African ugliness, filled in the 
Oriental, Arabian-Night-like character of the whole scene. 

* Bid Paulus and his sons take arms and torches, and wait without on 
the terrace for this gentleman’s commands,” said she, who had named 
herself as Idalia Vassalis, to her slave, who gave the Eastern salaam 
silently, and left the chamber. ‘ The men will be faithful to you,” she 
resumed to Erceldoune. ‘ Let them accompany you home; if your 
assassins be in Turkey, the Bosphorus shores cannot be safe for you 
alone. No!—you will not refuse me; it is the first request I claim; you 


can set little store on the life you say I gave you back if you would 
risk it wantonly so soon.” 
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“ My life will be richer and dearer to me from to-night.” 
The words broke from him on impulse and almost unawares, as he 
bent before her in farewell; he could not linger after her dismissal, to 
have disputed it would have been impossible, for there was about her that 
proud and sovereign grace which is its own defence, and which no man 
ever insulted with impunity, or insulted twice. 

She avoided all notice of his words as she gave him her adieu, speak- 
ing, as she had hitherto done, in French. 

He bowed over her hand, but he held it still. 

“ And to-morrow I may have permission to return, and seek to say all 
for which I have no words to-night? The debt that you disclaim must, 
at least, be sufficient bond between us for us not to part as strangers?” 
Looking upward he saw a certain hesitance upon her face; a pained, 
uneasy look in her eyes, that were suddenly darkened by a shadow it 
were hard to describe, and—she was silent. Chivalrous in his courtesy 
to women, the haughty Border pride was too strong in Erceldoune for 
him to sue where he was repulsed, to entreat where he was undesired. 
He released her, and raised his head. 

“It is not for me to force my presence on you. Farewell, then, and 
take, once for all, my gratitude for a debt that it has pleasured you to 
embitter, since—we are to meet no more.” 

The words were proud, but they were also pained ; they were the terse, 
unstudied phrases of a man who was wounded, but who could not be 
lowered, and would not be angered ; they served him better, and touched 
her more keenly, than more servile or more honeyed utterances would 
have done. Into her face came the beautiful light which lent it so ex- 
quisite a softness, her eyes met his, half compassionate, half beseeching, 
while a deep sadness shadowed their lustre, and a smile brilliant in its 
sweetness came upon her lips. 

“ T did not intend my silence should speak so. Come here again—if 
you wish,” 

The permission was much, the smile was far more; a frank joy lighted 
Erceldoune’s face as he stooped, with a few warm earnest words of thanks. 
Just then the clang of the Albanians’ arms announced their readiness on 
the terrace without ; he bowed down once more, as we bow to Queens, and 
left her standing there, with the clusters of the Eastern roses at her feet, 
and the Eastern colours of the rich harem-like chamber stretching away 
into dim distance around her, as she had suddenly broken on his sight, 
like a poet’s dream of the Arabian Nights, when he had dashed back the 
purple draperies in pursuit of his assassin. 

And he went out into the Aight with one thought alone upon him; he 
felt blind with the glow of the light, intoxicated with the incense odours, 
dizzy with all that lustre and maze of delicate hues, of golden arabesques, 
of gleaming marbles, and of scarlet blossoms; but what had blinded his 
sight and made his thoughts reel, was not these, but was the smile of the 
woman who had suddenly lit his life to a beauty which he had passed 
through half the years that are allotted to man, never haying known or 
cared to know. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE LEGEND OF WOLFDIETERICH,. 


His foe was gone. 

The Monarch stood undisturbed, with his bridle flung over the cedar 
bough, and the Barbary mare lay motionless, with her right fore leg 
twisted under her and broken. It seemed, in all probability, that his 
assassin had escaped to the sea, though the Albanians doubted it, because 
the gates were locked, and the wall was too high for any man to leap 
over; but he might have scaled it, and taken refuge in one of the caiques 
on the beach, or on board one of the trading-vessels at anchor off the 
shore, and Erceldoune himself had little doubt on the score. He would 
have dismissed the men at the entrance of the grounds, but they re- 
fused the money he offered them, till they should have escorted him 
into Pera. 

“We must go with you home, Most Illustrious,” said the Albanian 
Paulus, with all a Greek’s servility and hyperbole. ‘* We had her Ex- 
cellency the Countess’s most express command.” 

“‘ Her Excellency ?” 

He repeated the title almost impatiently ; it chilled him, he could have 
scarcely told why. 

“ Her Excellency the Countess Vassalis, Most Illustrious.” 

Erceldoune was silent ; he could not question these Greeks, her servants, 
and sent in attendance upon him, about their mistress, and he rode on 
silently down the Bosphorus shore back into Pera, with the Albanians 
running by his horse’s side, their torches throwing a ruddy glare over 
the moonlit sea and silvered sands, and on their own picturesque dresses 
aud handsome classic faces, as they held on to his stirrup-leatler. 

A few moments before, and he had had no thought save of the blood- 
thirst with which he had ridden his foe down the shore, and of the deadly 
vengeance of a deadly wrong; now he had no memory save one—of a 
woman’s luminous eyes, of a woman’s lustrous smile, of the gleam of gold- 
dusted hair, and of the fragrance of floating perfume and of Eastern roses ; 
of the voice that was like music, and of the words which had bade him 
return. 

Who was she? 

Of rank, yet she had had an air almost of defiance as she had spoken her 
name; of wealth, yet she had been alone in the wilds of Moldavian pine- 
woods, and seemed so here by tht Bosphorus shores; a Countess by title, 
yet she had not spoken of her lord; by age, scaree, if at all, passed her 
two-and-twentieth year, yet with that which spokeof having lived aud 
known, much, of having suffered somewhat, and having somewhat, 
perhaps, defied. A proud aristocrate in the first loveliness of her youth, 
and in all the grace of a sovereign beauty, with a resistless fascination 
and an inviolate sanctity about her solitude; yet— with as sudden a 
shock as though the steel of his assassin’s knife had glittered in his sight, 
and plunged into his side, Erceldoune remembered where he had seen 
her at midnight in the Rue Lépelletier, one among those who flocked to 
the masked ball of the Opéra! 

He rode through the night, conflicting thoughts tossing each other in 
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whirl and tumult through his mind in a wild headlong chase, which ever 
revolved into, and recurred to, one that seemed to embody all—* he 
would see her again!” And for the first time in all his life, when he 
reached his quarters in Pera, Erceldoune—who could sleep in tempest 
and on deck, in an Alpine hut, a Persian caravanserai, or under palms 
between his horse’s legs—tossed himself down sleepless on his bed, and 
lay awake and ill at rest, thinking of a woman. 

With the morning he rose, with but this one thought still—he would 
see her again! With the early dawn, while the sound of the drums was 
rolling through the mists, as they heralded the Commander of the Faith- 
ful going to prayer, Erceldoune was up, bathing in the Bosphorus. He 
knew that for hours yet he could not go to her, but—what matter !—he 
watched the sun in passionate impatience for it to travel faster on its 
way ; he walked alone to and fro the silent shore and along the course of 
the Sweet Waters, in a dream that was filled with her memory, and dead to 
allelse. He did not pause to analyse what he felt, not even to wonder at 
it; all the cool command, the proud indifference, the iron eurb which 
had so long controlled his life, were shattered at a blow; his life was 
launched on the tempestuous sea of passion, and he lived in a trance of 
feverish intoxication, restless pain, and sweet idolatry. What avail how 
great had been his strength before? It only served to fling him down 
in more utter weakness and captivity now! 

Far sooner than striet ceremony would have allowed him, he threw 
himself into saddle and rode down the same path by which he had pursued 
his foe the night before; but of him he had no thought, as he galloped 
over the wild lavender and trampled roses, no more than if he were blotted 
from his life. ‘The bold and mail-clad Ritter of German legend had no 
power or force, or shield of steel, when once he came within the glance of 
the fatal eyes of the Teufelinne; and the legend is true for all time. 

What was that glorious light which seemed to flood his life in its golden 
dizzy maze? He had never known it, never cared to know it, never had 
faith or heed for it. But it bathed all the world in its glory for him now, 
as the Monarch swept up the cedar avenue and was checked, foam-flecked 
and panting, at the steps of the marble terrace. 

The Countess Vassalis stood within one of the windows looking 
towards the sea; black Spanish laces and white gossamer tissues sweep- 
ing one in another about her, her form, tall and of an exquisite grace, 
shown in its full beauty of outline by those flowing, trailing folds. 
Standing there, she looked a woman fitted for a throne. When she 
turned, there was something sweeter, rarer, richey yet, for she turned to 
him the fuce that had the luminance and loveliness of his dreams. 

She did not give him her hand, she was too foreign-bred, but she 
smiled that smile which gave its light to her eyes yet more than to her 
lips; aud as he bowed before her with the common words of ceremony, 
he thought that she must hear the beating of his heart—it had never 
throbbed so thick and fast when he had given the word for his own death- 
shot in the Carpathian pass. Erceldoune, the lion-hunter, the reckless 
rider, the desert-Effendi, had never felt himself stricken strengthless and 
powerless, blind and dizzy with a thousand new emotions, as he felt now; 
—so had another bold Border chief, the Night Rider of the Marches, 
been conquered when Bothwell stood before his queen. 
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He was almost silent ; words came with difficulty to him—they were 
so poor, so tame! His thoughts were full of fever, his life seemed confused 
yet transfigured. ‘To have thrown himself at her feet and gazed there 
upward to her in silence and in worship, would have been to follow the 
impulse in him. She knew it; his eyes spoke all on which his lips 
were perforce dumb; he did not think how much they betrayed him, he 
did not dream how much they told—to a woman who had wakened so much 
love that its faintest sign was known to her—of the tumult in his heart, of 
the glory in his life, of the madness in his soul, which were so mingled 
and so nameless to himself. 

In that moment, in the morning sunlight of the Eastern day, all the 
heart of the man, in its grand simplicity, its bold manhood, its chivalrous 
faith, and its strong passions, was open before her as a book;—she knew 
her power over a dauntless, loyal life : how would she use it ? 

Idalia let her glance dwell on him for a moment, meeting the pas- 
sionate gaze of his. Her beauty lost nothing in the light of day, it was 
too perfect to depend on time or on scene, though the chamber where 
she stood, with its scarlet and gold, its gleaming marbles and flowers of 
every hue, its falling fountains and its Eastern splendour, was one that 
made its fittest framing. 

Her eyes dwelt on his for one moment, those lustrous, changeful eyes, 
whose hue could never be told, calmly meeting the passion of his own ; 
then she moved slightly from him, with that high-bred grace which 
revealed to him that to her, no more than to an Empress, must the bar- 
rier of ceremony be passed. 

“‘ Have you found no trace of your assassin ?” she asked him. “ They 
told me there were no signs of him on the shore last night.”’ 

“] forgot him. I have only remembered that he brought me here.” 

His voice trembled slightly as he answered her ; but she seemed not 
to notice his words, as she smiled, a little sadly. 

“It is not many who would follow so generous a code as yours. You 
have a deathless memory for gratitude, a forgiving oblivion of injury.” 

The warm blood flushed his forehead, and his lion eyes lighted with 
fire. 

“Hush! do not give me credit that is not mine. I never forget or 
forgive injury, treachery above all. If what I loved best deceived me, | 
would strike it out of my heart as if it had never been. And—as for 
gratitude—it is not ¢hat only which has made my life know no memory 
save the memory of you!”’ 

His voice trembled slightly still, the words escaped him involuntarily ; 
he was scarcely conscious what he said. A look that might almost have 
seemed pain passed over her face as she heard him, but she bowed with 
that dignity which repulsed without rebuking the meaning of the words. 

“You do me far too much honour. The little I did in common human 
charity merits, as J said before, neither gratitude nor memory.” 

Her answer repelled him; yet there was not marked offence in it, and 
her eyes had in them a great troubled softness that was almost—pity. 
She knew already, better far than he, how this man loved her; knew how 
he would love later on. 

“You are staying in Constantinople, I suppose ?” she continued, 
passing on to general trifles with that ease which was almost cold—cold, 
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at least, compared to the tumult of impassioned impulses, unconsidered 
thoughts, and newly-born emotions which were warm and eager in the 
heart of Erceldoune. It checked him, it stung and chilled him, though, 
it might be, unreasonably enough. 

“] am waiting for home despatches,” he answered her, recalled to the 
remembrance that he knew of her actually nothing; though the tie 
which had been between them made ordinary intercourse seem ice-cold, 
ordinary words seem poor and mean ; “ but I have license to wait where 
I like if I can get any track of my robbers, so most probably I may not 
leave Turkey yet. You are living here?” ' 

* Only for awhile ; some months, a few days, I do not know which it 
may be. You, who are so splendid an artist, must find constant pleasure 
in the colouring of the East?” she answered him, as it seemed, to avoid 


~ speaking of herself. 


“JT? Iam little of an artist, save indeed when my horse or my rifle 
are out of reach. We, of the old Border, always liked a piece of ‘ der- 
ring-do’ better than the poet’s dreams or the painter’s brush, and rarely 
carved our names in any other fashion than by the sword.” 

She saw how little his thoughts were with his words, as she met again 
the burning gaze of eyes that told far more than he knew; their lan- 
guage was too familiar to her to move her as it would have moved a 
woman less used to its utterance ;—it was a tale so old to her! She 
sighed, a little impatiently, a little wearily ; she was tired of love. What 
was intoxication to him was but a thousand-times-told story to her. And 
yet—her eyes, dwelling on him, had still their softened, starlike light ; 
there were in him a grand simplicity, a chivalrous manhood, that touched 
her more nearly, and with a strange, welcome freshness. But she saw 
that this man would suffer, and she foresaw that he would suffer through 
her. 

He caught that momentary look of pity, and understood it. To 
the Border blood pity was insult unendurable ; his face flushed darkly, 
and his pride nerved him to avoid the self-betrayal, of which, till then, he 
had been barely conscious. 

“1 saw you in Sicily, surely ?” he said, with the indifference he strove 
for, scarcely‘gained. (He could not be indifferent, his life seemed shaken 
to its centre.) ‘‘ For one moment, as you passed in a lateen-boat, half 
buried in piles of violets ?” 

“T was in Sicily a year ago; I dare say you might see me, for I was 
often on the sea. I call the Mediterranean my country !” 
“You are of Sicily, then ?” 

She gave a dissentient sign. 


“No. I told you I called the sea my home. It is a burial-place— : 


why may it not be a birth-place? Its bright waves are the first thing I 
remember in life ;—and their brightness was very treacherous !” 
And in the last words, as she spoke them lightly, there was that into- 
nation which had made Mother Veronica say of her, “ She is not happy.” 
“ Had I been alone, your boat would not have escaped me. And—I 
saw you once more still, madame.” 
“‘ Where was that ?” 
. His eyes watched her cagerly; his heart beat thick as he answered 
er: 
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“ At the entrance of the Bal de l’Opéra, three months ago.” 
Gasing at her intently, he saw the faintest flush come on her face, the 
slightest disquiet in her eyes, a movement of surprise, and, as he thou 
of revulsion. She bowed languidly, a little haughtily. ” 
“T understood you to say last night that we never met ?” 
“Nor had we. I was coming through Paris express for the East; 





it was but one glance as my carriage passed yours. 

There was a pang at his heart as he spoke. He had hoped against 
hope, he had believed against belief, that he had been in error, that some 
shadowy resemblance had misled him, that the woman of whom he had 
dreamed with as exalted and spiritual a fancy as any poet could have har- 
boured, had not been amongst the dominoes and maskers of that last wild 
relic of the Régence at midnight in the Opéra House. Who was she ?— 
what was she ?—this beautiful fugitive shadow that had ever haunted and 
ever evaded him, this angel of mercy to whom his life was due, this bril- 
liant mystery whom others called the Countess Vassalis, but who already 
to him had become—Idalia ? 

“ Are you much in Paris?” he asked her. He would fain have in- 
duced her to speak of herself. 

“ Sometimes.’’ She seemed, in turn, little disposed to let the conversa- 
tion turn on her. “ Every one is much in Paris; it is the world’s centre. 
What should we do without French as a universal tongue ?” 

“ Paris—the Carpathians—Constantinople ; they are far distant, and 
very dissimilar, madame, to have found you in all ?” 

“T travel considerably,” she answered, with carelessness, but careless- 
ness that veiled a refusal to speak further of herself, which was impene- 
trable. The Countess Idalia had every soft grace of womanhood, but 
beneath these she had a haughty and courtly reticence that was impass- 
able. “But to you, a Foreign Office messenger, who are one day on the 
Neva and another on the Amazons, the length of the Mediterranean 
must seem the space of a garden lake? You like your life, I think? 
Well! it must have one great attraction—it. leaves little room for re- 
flection.” 

A glad light came into his eyes, bright and instantaneous. She seemed 
to have heard of him, to have learned his tastes; was it possible that her 
visit to Monastica had sprung from a latent interest in the man whose 
life she had saved, and whom she had so strangely abandoned ? 

“ Yes, I like it. It suits me better than any life, except a soldier's, 
would have done. I am most at home in saddle, and I prefer a dash 
across the desert or the plateau to the vapidities of fashionable society. 
However—it was not with me a matter of preference; I am a poor man, 
and I could not have entered the army.” 

He said it frankly, and with the indifference which his decayed fortunes 
really were to him ; but he saw that she was rich, he heard that she was 
an aristocrat, and he would not form her friendship under false colours, 
knowing that his title gave him a semblance of wealth and of station he 
had not. 

She smiled slightly, and a great softness came in that smile; the 
candour and the integrity of his nature were very new to her, and moved 
her to a wonder almost kindred to reverence. 

“You are rich, I think,” she said, a little wearily. “ You have 
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strength, liberty, manhood, i ndence, honour ;— how many have for- 
feited or never owned those birthrights! You chose very wisely to take 
aS freedom rather than the slavery of the world.” 
loune shook himself with a restless gesture, as an eagle chained 
shakes his wings : ' 
“Geh! Ich diene nicht Vasallen !” 


he quoted, warmly. 

She laughed, a little mockingly, a little mournfully, but her gaze 
dwelt on him with homage and sympathy to the fiery independence of 
his nature. 

“ Never the vassal of a slave, Sir Fulke? Then never be the slave of 
a woman !” 

He looked at her, and there was something wistful in the look; he 
wondered if she knew her power over him, and if she made a jest of it ; 
he could not answer her with that gay badinage, that light homage, that 
subtle flattery, to which she was accustomed ; he felt too earnestly, too 
passionately ; a man of few words, save when keenly moved or much inte- 
rested, he could not give himself to the utterance of those airy nothings, 
whnle all his life was stirred with love he could not name. 

“ A woman’s slave? No—I hope not while there is manhood in me. 
Yesterday 1 would have taken my oath never to become one, but 
pow 9 ‘ 

His words were rapid and low-spoken, and he paused; they had been 
uttered rather to himself than to Idalia. At that moment the great 
Servian hound entered through the open window from the terrace, and 
stood looking at him with its wolf-like crest up, its fine eyes watchful 
and menacing, and a low angry growl challenging him as a stranger. 
It was a magnificent brute, massive in build, lithe in limb, pure bred, 
and nearly as tall as a young deer. 

Erceldonne turned to him and stretched out his hand. 

“Ah! there is my gallant friend, your hound. I owe him a debt.too; 
what a noble fellow !” 

The animal stood a second looking at him, then went and laid down 
like a lion couchant at the feet of the Countess Vassalis, with that 
jealousy of their mistress whieh almost all dogs show in the presence of 
men 





She laid her hand on his great head—a hand of exceeding fairness and 
elegance, with the sapphires and diamonds glittering there, which Mother 
Veronica had noted, with a recluse’s quick appreciation of worldly 


“Sulla! Sulla! you are not courteous. You must forgive him, 
Sir Fulke; he has so often been my only champion, that he is apt to be 
a little rash in his chivalry.” 

“T honour him for his fidelity. But, your only champion? Where 
was the chivalry of the world to leave such a post to a dog?” 

She smiled, a little contemptuously. 

“ Where! Inidle vows and poets’ dreams, I imagine ; its only home 
im any time, most likely. The Ritter Tannhauser swore his knightly 
homage in the Venusberg, but ere long he turned on her who gave him 
his delight : 
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O Venus schéne Fraue mein, 
Ihr seyn eine Teufelinne! 


The German legend is very typical !” 

“ Tannhiuser was a cur!” said Erceldoune, with an eloquent warmth 
in his voice rather than in his words. ‘“ What matter what she was— 
what matter whence she came—she was the sovereign of his life ; she 
had given him love, and glory, and delight; she was his. It was enough 
—enough to lose a world for, and to hold it well lost !” 

He paused suddenly in the passionate poetic impulse on which he 
spoke, which had broken up in his heart for the first time, utterly alien as 
he had believed to his nature, to his temperament, to his will. It was 
of her and of himself that he thought, not of the old Teutonic Mines- 
singer's Legend of Tannhiuser ; and the rich glow of the Eastern sun- 
light, slanting across the mosaic pavement, shone in the dark eagle 
lustre of his eyes, and lent its warmth to the Murillo-like bronze of his 
cheek. 

No woman could have looked on him unmoved ; there was such grand, 
reckless loyalty in the words, such trustful, daring chivalry on his face! 
The slight flush, the beautiful smile that he had seen there the night 
before when she had recognised him with that one word, “ You!” came 
upon her as she looked at him, to be mingled a moment after with some- 
thing of wonder. She was a woman of the world; that noble truthful- 
ness, that gallant faith, that knightly earnestness were new and very 
strange to her. They touched her. 

“If Tannhiiuser had loved like that—who knows?—even she, the 
Teufelinne, might have been redeemed. She could not have been faith- 
less to such faith,” she said, half musingly, rather following out her 
thoughts than addressing him; and in her voice there was a vague, 
pathetic pain. 

Mad words rose to his lips in reply—words that he had to hold down 
in silence with an iron curb; the room seemed dizzy round him, the 
odours of the flowers reeled in his brain as- though they were narcotic 
perfumes; he watched dreamily, like a man half blinded, her hand, with 
the blue flashing sapphires, wander among the scarlet blossoms, and toy 
with the waters of the fountain. 

It was a delirium: and, for all its feverish pain, he would not have 
exchanged it to have back the happiest and most tranquil hour of his past. 
He had dreamed of her, till he had loved her as utterly as ever a man loved 
a woman ; he was in her presence—at last!—and in the presence of Idalia 
all love that before might be but a dream became at once with giant 
growth a — She did not seem to seek her power; but such 

wer was hers in its widest magnitude of empire. In truth, she was 
a little weary of it, as sovereigns are weary of their crowns. 

** You give fresh air the preference, Sir Fulke—will you come into my 

ens? ‘They are very wild, but I like them the better for that. 
ature is a finer artist after all than any Lendtre or Paxton,” she said, 
as she rose with that half-languid grace which bespoke something of 
Oriental inheritance in her, and, sweeping her black Spanish laces round 
her, moved out on to the terrace, while the hound Sulla followed close, 
with his watchful eyes fixed jealously on Erceldoune. 
The gardens were, in truth, wild as the neglect of years could make 
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them, but they had been originally palace grounds, and all the colour and 

luxuriance of unchecked vegetation made them beautiful, with their 

wildernesses of myrtle, cacti, and pomegranates, and their stretches of 

untrained roses blooming round the splashing waters of the marble and 
hyry fountains. 

“ Little has been done here for years, and yet there is a loveliness in 
them, is there not, not to be had in trimmed and trained chiteaux 
gardens ?” she said, as she turned so that the sun fell on her face with 
its delicate haughty lustre, its richness and fairness of hue. 

* Yes! there is a loveliness,” he answered her, as his eyes looked down 
into hers, “ greater than I ever believed in before.” 

She laughed a little ; slightly, carelessly. 

“Sir Fulke! whatenthusiasm. So great a traveller as yourself cannot, 
surely, find anything so new and striking in a wild Turkish garden ?” 
she said, half amusedly, half languidly, a trifle ironically, purposely mis- 
apprehending his words. 

The look came into his eyes that had been there before, when she had 
bade him never be the slave of a woman; proud, and yet wistful. 

“TI do not know that!” he said, almost bitterly; ‘‘ but I know that 
the gardens may be as fatal as those of Uhland’s linden-tree. You 
remember how the poem begins: 

Wol vor der Burg zu Garten 
Stund eine Linde griin. 
Es kam auf seinem Farten 
Wolfdieterich dahin ; 
So je ein kiihner Degen, 
arunter ausgeruht, 


Der muszte Strides pflegen 
Ob solchem Frevelmuth ?”’* 


The German lines took an undue effect on her; resentment came on 
her face, haughty inquiry into her eyes, that she turned full on him in 
some surprise, some anger, and yet more, as it seemed to him, disquiet. 
Then all these faded, and a profound sadness followed them. 

“ Yes, I remember the poem,”’ she said, calmly. “ Take warning by 
Wolfdieterich, Sir Fulke, and do not lie under the linden! Rather, to 
speak more plainly, and less poetically, never come where you do not see 
where your footsteps will lead you. You know nothing of me, save my 
name; leave me without knowing more. It will be the best, believe me 
—far best.”’ 

She paused as she spoke, as they moved down the cedar avenue, the 
roses strewing the grass path, and the Bosphorus flashing its bright waves 
through the boughs. The singularity of the words struck him less at 
that moment than the injunction they gave him to leave her. Leave 





* Within the palace garden stood 
A linden green and gay, 
The wandering Wolfdieterich 
Came thither on his way; 
Beneath it lay he down to rest, 
Though never so brave was he, 
He’earned many a strife throughout his life 
For that audacity. 
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her !-—in the moment when his quest had been recompensed by the 
trouvaille ; in the first hour when, at last im her presence, at last in 
her home, the fugitive glory of his dreams was made real, and in Idalia 
he had found the woman who had literally been to him the angel of life ! 
Erceldoune would not have been Erceldoune, much less would he have been 
what he was—in love—if the words had left on him one shadow of warn- 
ing, one instant’s thought, that to obey them might be wisest. Even 
their extraordinary strangeness scarcely struck him, so wholly was he 
absorbed by their meaning. 

Beneath the sun-bronze of his face she saw the blood come and go 
quickly and painfully; he paused, too, and stood facing her in the cedar 
aisle, with that gallant and dauntless manhood which lent its kingliness 
to him by nature. , 

“ Best? For which of us, madame ?”’ 

* For you.” 

“Then I must refuse to obey.” 

“Why? Refuse, because it is for yourself that I have spoken ?” 

“Yes. If my presence jeopardised you, I must obey, and rid you of 
it; if I alone be concerned, I refuse obedience, because [ would give up 
all I have ever prized on earth—save honour—to be near what I have 
sought so long, and sought so vainly.”’ 

It was all but a declaration of love, to a woman of whom he knew 
nothing, save her beauty and her name. Without thinking to what it 
pledged him, he had spoken it in the singleness and passion of his heart ; 
but the Countess Vassalis passed over it as a courtesy, a homage, a testi- 
mony of gratitude, of friendship; nothing more. She read him as she 
would have read a book, but she did not show her knowledge. 

‘You are very rash,” she said, softly, without a touch of irony now. 
“I have said truly, I have said wisely, it will be best for you that our 
friendship should not continue—should barely commence. If you persist 
in it, the time will, in every likelihood, come when you will condemn 
me, and reproach yourself for it. I speak in all sincerity, even though I 
do not give you my reasons. You consider—very generously—that you 
owe me a debt it would be best paid by obeying what I say now, and 
forgetting me, as if we had never met.” 

She spoke with the courtly ease of a woman of the world, of a woman 
used to speak and to be obeyed, to guide and to be followed ; but there was 
a certain inflection of regretful bitterness in her voice, a certain shadow 
of troubled weariness in her eyes, as if she did not send him from her 
without some reluctance. They were strange words; but Idalia had 
known too many of the multiform phases of life to have a woman’s fear 
of singularity or of its imputation, and had passed through unfamiliar 
paths with a haughty grace wholly, solely her own. 

His frank eyes met hers, and there was in them a passionate pain. 

“You bid me pay my debt in the only coin I cannot command. 
Obey you, I will not. Forget you, I could not!” 

She smiled, half sadly, half disdainfully. 

“Twenty-four hours’ absence soon supplies any one with oblivion !” 

“It is a year since I saw you in the Sicilian boat, yet I have not for- 
gotten. I shall not while I have life.”’ 

His voice was very low ; he was wounded, but he could not be offended 


or incensed—by her. 
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She bent her head with a sweet and gracious gesture of amende and 
of concession. 

“True! Pardon me; I wronged you. Nevertheless, indeed rather 
because you remember so well—too well—lI still say to you, ‘Go, and 
let us remain as strangers!’ ”” 

All that was noblest in Idalia spoke in those words ; all that lingered, 
best and truest, in her, prompted them. She wished, for his peace, 
that he should leave her—she knew his heart better far than he him- 
self; she wished—now, at the least—that the strong, dauntless, brave, 
and gallant manhood she had rescued, should be spared from al shadow 
from her own, from all love for her own; she wished—now, at least— 
tosave him. From what? From herself. 

Yet it was not without pain, though that pain was veiled, that she 

ke. 

Pie looked at her steadily, the earnest, open, loyal nature of the man 
striving in vain to read the motive and the meaning of the woman, and 
failing as men ever do. 

Fulke Erceldoune was a proud man, the prouder for his poverty, but 
before Idalia he laid down his pride as knights laid down their iron 
casques when they bent before their Lady of the Silver Shield; he bowed 
low, and his face grew very white under the warm brown left there by 
Asian and Algerian suns. 

“If you command it, I must obey. My presence shall be no forced 
burden upon you. But you cannot command on me forgetfulness, and I 
would wish you had been merciful before, and left me to die where I 
lay.” 

Ee spoken from his heart, and the more profound in pathos 
for their brief simplicity, the words moved her deeply, so deeply, that 
tears—rarest passion of all with her—that she had never known for years, 
rose in her eyes as they dwelt on him; her face flushed slightly, her 
lips parted, but without speech ; she stood silent. 

The day was very still; sheltered by the cedars from the heat, the 
golden light quivered about them; there was no sound but of the cicala 
among the pomegranate leaves, and of the waves breaking up against the 
marble palace stairs; neither ever forgot that single hour of the Eastern 
day when on one word the future hung. His eyes watched her longingly ; 
he did not ask who she was, whence she came, for what reason she thus 
bade him go from her; he only remembered the glory of her loveliness, 
and the words in which she had said, *“‘ Go, and let us remain henceforth 
as strangers.” 

“ Countess Idalia—answer me. Do you, for yourself, command me to 
leave you?”’ 

His voice trembled as he asked it, a rich deep voice mellow as a 
clarion, to which that tremor had never come in all the years of his 
life. 

Her eyes dwelt on him; the eyes, then, of his remembrance, filled 
with liquid light and a beautiful humid brilliance; she was silent a 
moment still, her hand lying on the wolf-hound’s head, her face sha- 
dowed with a great sadness. Ps 

“For myself? ‘Oh no! I cannot command you—so; it Is only for 
your sake——” 

She paused. What was, in truth, in her thoughts it would have been 
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impossible to put in clear words before him ; she could not tell this man 
that what she feared for him was the love that he would feel for herself; 
and what she had said sufficed to give back to his heart its restless tumult 


of vague joys; sufficed to make the present hour in which he lived full 
of sweet intoxication. 


He bowed low once more. 

“Then, since not for yourself you command, for myself I refuse to 
obey; refuse, now and for ever—come what will—ever to be to you 
again as a stranger.” 

The tremor was still in his voice, but there were in it, too, the passionate 
thrill ofa triumphant gratitude, the reckless resolve of a tropic pas- 
sion; Idalia knew that the die was cast, that to send him from her now 
would serve but little to make her memory forgotten by him. She knew 
well enough that forgetfulness was a treasure for evermore beyond the 
reach of those who once had loved her. 

She smiled, and swept onward down the aisle of cedars with a low, 

light laugh; her temperament was variable, and she did not care that 
he should see that new unwonted weakness which had made her. eyes 
grow dim at the chivalry and pathos of his brief words. 
_ Be it so! We will have no more words on the matter,” she said, 
carelessly. “The fantasies of Uhland have made us speak as _ poetically 
as themselves. My counsels were counsels of wisdom, Sir Fulke, but 
since Wolfdieterich will rest under the linden, he must take the hazard! 
How calm the Bosphorus is, the waves are hardly curled. There is my 
caique at the foot of the stairs ; it is not too warm yet for half an hour on 
the sea if you would like to take the oars.’’ 

A moment ago and she had forbade him any knowledge of her, and 
had sought to dismiss him from her presence ; now she spoke to him 
familiarly and without ceremony, with the charm of those first bright 
sweet hours of communion when strangers glide into friends; that hour 
which either, in friendship or in love, is as the bloom to the fruit, as the 
daybreak to the day, indefinable, magical, and fleeting. 

For the freedom of that unconstrained permitted intercourse Ercel- 
doune would have paid down five years of his life. How could he re- 
member his miduight chase or his unknown assassin then? He did not 
even remember all that had been strange in her own words, all that had 
warned him from her ; he only remembered er in the uncertain, feverish, 
delicious joy which suddenly possessed him. 

The caique rocked on the water, half hidden under the hanging boughs 
of myrtles at the foot of the landing-stairs, while the sea lay calm as a 
sun-girdled lake, nothing in sight except a far-off fleet of olive-wood 
feluccas. He sprang down with a bound into the little boat, and pushed 
it closer to the edge of the steps, raising his hand to aid her to embark. 
In all his years that were to come, be they many or few, he would never 
forget her as he saw her then, where she stood on the broad marble stair 
that the sea was lazily lashing, the sun full on her proud brow, her 
black laces sweeping the white steps, the brilliance of her beauty framed 
in the dark background of the myrtles and the scarlet flowers of the wild 
japonica. Her eyes were looking seaward to the Hellenic mountain line; 
they were musing, troubled, slightly veiled by the drooped lashes ;— 
where were her thoughts! The shoek of the boat’s keel against the 
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stone recalled her memory ; she looked down and smiled, then gave him 
her hand and entered the caique, sinking down among its cushions as 
Cleopatra on the silken couch of her Nile barge. 

And with one stroke of the oars among the fragrant water-weeds, the 
little, curled, gilded sea-toy floated softly and slowly down the still grey 
waters that glistened like a lake of silver in the sun. Erceldoune was in 
as ecstatic a dream as any opium-eater. 

She had cast away whatever thoughts had weighed on her when 
she had bade him ems her; a step once taken, a decision once 

iven, the Countess Vassalis was not a woman to vacillate in further 
Soubt or in after regret, she was at once too proud and too nonchalant. 
She had bidden him, in all sincerity, remain a stranger to her; he had 
refused to obey, and had chosen to linger in her presence. She let his 
will take its course, and accepted the present hour. The caique dropped 
down the Bosphorus in the sunlight, so smoothly, that a lazy stroke of 
the oars now and then sufficed to guide it along the shore, where the 
cypress and myrtle boughs drooped almost to the water, and the heavy 
odours of jessamine and roses floated to them from the gardens across 
the sea. Lying back among her cushions, so near him that he could 
feel the touch of her perfumed laces sweep across him as the breeze stirred 
them, and could see the breath of the wind steal among the chesnut 
masses of her hair that was drawn back in its own richness from her 
brow and fastened with gold threads, scarce brighter than its own hue ; 
the fascination of Idalia—a danger that men far colder, and better 
on their guard than he, found themselves powerless against—gained 
its empire on him, as the spell of the Venusberg stole on the will 
and the senses of the mailed knight Tannhiuser. With a glittering 
gaiety when she would; with a knowledge of the world, varied, it seemed, 
almost beyond any woman’s scope ; with the acquisition of most European 
languages and of their literature, polished and profound to scholarship ; 
with a disdainful, graceful, ironic wit, delicate, but keenly barbed as 
Talleyrand’s itself ; and with all these a certain shadow of sadness, half 
proud, half weary, that gave to her an exquisite gentleness and a deeper 
interest yet, she would have had a fatal and resistless seduction, with- 
out that patrician grace of air and form, and that rarity of personal love- 
liness, which made her one of those women whom no man looks on with- 
out homage, few men without passion. With the ease which long ac- 
quaintance with the world alone gives, she spoke on all topics, lightly, 
brilliantly —with the languor or the satire of one moment, changed the 
next to the poetry or the earnestness which seemed to lie full as much in 
her nature ; and even while she spoke of trifles, she learnt every trait, 
every touch of his life, his character, his fortunes, and his tastes, though 
he never observed or dreamt of it—though he never noted in turn that 
in it all no word escaped her that could have told him who she was, 
whence she came, what her past had been, or what her present was. He 
did not note this; he did not note that she had never said one word of 
her presence in Moldavia; the frank, bold, loyal nature of the man loved 
and trusted, and had nothing to conceal. The Countess Vassalis, a woman 
of the world, though little more than twenty years had passed over her, 
read his at will, while her own life was veiled, 


The caique dropped softly and indolently down the Bosphorus shore, 
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oars scarcely parting the bright waters, the warmth of the Asiatie 
day by the low west wind, blowing gently from the Levantine 
isles, spice-laden with their odour. With the rise and fall of the boat on 
the smooth waves, with the perfumes of rose gardens borne on the air, 
with the boundless freedom of the cloudless skies and stretching seas, 
there were blent the sweet murmur of her voice, the fragrance of her 
hair, the glance of the eyes, whose beauty had haunted him by night and 
day, the fascmation of a loveliness passing that even of his remembrance. 
it seemed to him as if they had been together for ever, drifting through 
the glories of an Avillion—as if, until now in all his life, he had never 


i 


An hour went by uncounted ; then she bade him turn the caique and 
take her back. Erceldoune was like a man in enchantment; the world 
seemed no longer real to him, but changed into a golden and tumultuous 
dream. 

Time, custom, ceremonies, all grew vague and indifferent ; it seemed 
to him as if he had loved this woman for an eternity, and the bond of a 
life saved was a tie between them stronger than the conventionalities of 
formal usage. The passion suddenly woke in him would have broken 
its way into hot unconsidered words, but for that proud and graceful 

igence, that sovereign-like dignity which were so marked in Idalia; 
and that light chain lying on his love and binding it to silence only 
gave it more sweetness and more strength. She would not have been 
what she was to him could he have approached her with familiarity ; 
could he have sought her as his mistress, she would have fallen for ever 
as his ideal. 

“The sea beguiled us; I must apologise to you, Sir Fulke. I have 
detained you too Jong, and I have wholly forgotten many letters that I 
must send out by the French mail,” she said, as the boat ground against 
the marble stairs, and she swept up them into the tangled rose-grounds. 

It was a courteous dismissal, and he had no power but to take it as 
such ; a man less chivalrous and less imbued with the old knightly cour- 
tesies and honour than he was would have found it an ordeal beyond his 
audacity to have pressed his presence on her, or to have whispered warm 
words under the proud eyes of Idalia. No one could have called her 
cold who looked on the brilliance of her beauty, on the light of her 
smile; but the languor with which she turned aside homage, and let 
words of softer meaning glide off her ear unnoted or unaccepted, gave 
her an impenetrability, a nonchalance, a serenity, that were as impassible 
as coldness. 

“T may return to-morrow ?”’ 

He spoke briefly, but his voice was very low, and there was entreaty 
im the tone that pleaded far more than a honeyed phrase would ever have 
done with her. Her eyes dwelt on him a moment, once more with that 
profound and undefinable look of pity; then she smiled slightly. 

“Yes, since you wish. I shall be happy to see you at dinner, if you 
will do me the honour. I dine early here; at seven. Farewell till to- 
morrow, Monsieur Erceldoune.” 

She bowed, and moved to leave him. Something in his look as he 
answered her made her pauseas she swept away, and stirred by a sudden 
impulse (an impulse was rare with her, since she was a woman of the 
world), she waited an instant, and held out her hand. 
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He took it; and bending his head, touched it with his lips that burned 
like fever, as —— as a Catholic would kiss his cross. She laughed 
a little, softly, as she drew it gently away. 

“ Sir Fulke, we are not in the days of Castilian courtesies! Ladies 
give the back of their hand, not the palm, when they allow such a fare- 
well. 4 demain done!” 

And with that graceful, negligent movement which gave her the lan- 

id charm of the East, she passed away from him into the villa; and 

Erceldoutie the sun died out of the heavens, and all its beauty faded 
' off the bright earth about him. 

He rode his horse back at a mad gallop along the shore, and spent the 
remaining hours of the day alone—alone till long after nightfall— 
pushing a caique far out to sea, and letting it float at hazard, in the sun- 
set, im the twilight, in the phosphor brilliance of the moon, till the chant 
of the Muezzin rang over the waves with the dawn. His life seemed 
dreamy, unreal, transfigured ; he neither heeded how time went nor what 
he did ; but lay leaning over the side of his boat gazing all through the 
night at the lighted lattices of her windows, where they glittered through 
the cypress and myrtle woods. He was in the first trance of love. 





THE ISLE OF DEMONS. 


SvaKim is in the present day, next to Massawah, the most important 
trading-place on the west shore of the Red Sea. The number of black 
slaves annually exported thence is estimated at between two thousand 
and three thousand, while about three thousand five hundred are annually 
shipped from the port of Massawah. Adule, an old site, founded by 
fugitive slaves, and where is the throne of white marble with an inscrip- 
tion of the time of Ptolemy Evergetes, preceded, however, both Massawah 
and Suakim as the chief port of the Axumite Kingdom of Abyssinia, 
and it is this port which, possessing a capacious and sheltered harbour, 
the French have lately projected restoring to its former importance. 
Suakim sprang from this trade in slaves, which dates from the most 
remote times, and the history of its origin is thus narrated by the 

s. 

The sultans of Constantinople have ever taken as much delight in 
Abyssinian slaves as have the pashas of Egypt or the sheikhs of Arabia. 
They have, indeed, been said to constitute the joy of their masters and 
the glory of their harems. Desirous of a fresh instalment of these nut- 
brown supple beauties, the grand signor summoned one day the in- 
tendant of his seraglio, and said to him: “ Set forth at once for Abyssinia, 
and bring back with you a hundred of the most beautiful slaves that that 
country ever produced, All that I have hitherto seen have charmed my 
eyes by their graces and their beauty. But be vigilant, and take every 
possible precaution in carrying out my instructions. Have nothing to do 
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with the jellabs (slave-dealers), they are people without faith or law, who 
do not scruple to pollute their charges. Take with you as much gold as 
you like, spare no expense, and if you punctually execute my orders, you 
shall be magnificently rewarded on your return.” 

The intendant seeing both profit and honour in the undertaking, 
hastened his departure, took ship to Alexandria, went overland to Suez 
(properly Sivas and the Ancient Sebaste), and thence again took ship to 
Massawah, which had by that time succeeded to Adule as the port of 
Abyssinia. The report that slaves were wanted for the sublime harem, 
that the price was less considered than youthful charms, and that a 
splendid future awaited the happy chosen ones, goon brought down troops 
of juvenile Ethiopians from their native vales and mountains. 

The number being thus soon made up, the grave and bearded in- 
tendant accoutred them in rich garments, and then embarked on his 
journey back to Suez. Unluckily, they had not proceeded far before 
there arose a storm, which seemed to blow from the Hejaz, and converted 
the placid expanse of the Erythrean Sea into a boiling caldron. The 
ship was tossed about with its fair freight for several days without 
being able to make any way, and was obliged at last to seek refuge 
behind a small island on the coast of Africa, and nearly opposite to the 
Holy Cities. As the island was uninhabited, the intendant pitched some 
great green tents and disembarked the slaves, who suffered greatly from 
confinement and from the sea, with the intention of stopping there until 
the storm had abated. 

Now it turned out that this island, so peaceful in appearance, and 
wrapped during the day in silence and solitude, was haunted at night by 
demons, whence it derived its actual name, Jezirah el Shaitan, or the 
“Isle of Demons.”’ Scarcely had darkness enveloped the land and water, 
than the said demons came pouring into the island to celebrate their 
nocturnal rites. May Heaven curse them! Finding the prey which 
chance, or their master Eblis, had thrown in their way, they had recourse 
to the most powerful incantations in order to subject the fair slaves to 
their wills. After the lapse of a few days and so many nights of 
demoniacal orgies, the sea calmed, and the vessel set sail again, the in- 
tendant not having the slightest suspicion as to what had occurred, and 
the Abyssinian girls deeming it best not to say anything about the 
matter. 

The journey from the Island of Demons to Suez was very tedious: pro- 
gress was baffled one day by calms, and another by contrary winds ; add 
to which, the intendant, terrified by the storm at the outset, and in con- 
sideration of his precious cargo, insisted upon thé vessel being navigated 
close in shore, and often at night he sought the shelter of some friendly 
island. Thus some weeks elapsed before they reached Egypt. Here the 
delays brought about by the necessity in which the intendant was placed 
of hiding his numerous slaves from the gaze of the profane, and yet 
getting so numerous a bevy across the country, entailed a still more 
serious loss of time. So excessive were the precautions taken by the 
worthy intendant, that finally some months had elapsed before they came 
in sight of the minarets of Constantinople, and the victims of the demons 
had begun to give manifest signs of increased proportions. The i- 
tendant, however, took no notice of this ; his precautions had been so great, 
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his vigilance so excessive, that the idea of any mishap having occurred 
did not enter his mind. His very sense of security blinded him to facts 
that would have been patent to any one else. The nearer he approached 
to the end of his journey, the more did his countenance beam with satis- 
faction. The most brilliant expectations filled his thoughts. To what 
extent, he thought, would not the grand signor reward a mission so suc- 
cessfully carried out ? 

At length the anchor was cast off the walls of the seraglio, and the 
hundred slaves, who were in excellent health, were transferred under 
favour of darkness, and with the greatest secresy, into the imperial harem. 
But, Mashallah! what a catastrophe? The eye of the master, always 
more piercing than that of the servant, detected the state of things at the 
first glance. Not being able to understand such excessive impudence, 
and imagining himself to be the dupe of a barefaced mystification, the 
grand signor got into a towering passion, and, without waiting ex- 
planations, began by having a severe bastinado administered to the un- 
fortunate intendant. What, alas! had become of his glorious anticipa- 
tions? When he had been whacked on the soles of his feet till all con- 
sciousness had nearly left him, the prince condescended to make inquiries, 
to which the poor man could give no satisfactory replies, for he knew no 
more than his master. It was in vain that he was threatened with being 
put to the question ; all he could do was to protest his innocence, and to 
deny with the sincerity of ignorance, that which was contradicted by the 
facts of the case. 

The grand signor began at last to perceive that some mystery attached 
itself to the event, and that he would not get anything out of his in- 
tendant even if he had been impaled alive. ‘ I see what it is,” he said; 
“he has allowed himself to be deceived by the jellabs, who, according to 
their custom, had taken advantage of these slaves without his knowing 
it.” He turned then upon the Abyssinians, threatening to cast them 
into the sea, sewn up in so many sacks, unless they told the truth. The 
poor girls, terrified and alarmed at their inexorable judge, confessed to 
the adventure at the infernal island. The simplicity with which they 
narrated the occurrence, and the consistency of their statements, carried 
with them conviction into the mind of the monarch. But he conceived 
the utmost horror for females who had been favoured by the spirits of 
darkness, and wishing to purge his capital of their presence, he forthwith 
ordered the same intendant to convey them back to the ill-fated island, 
and there to leave them to their fate. This commission was fulfilled with 
greater exactness than the first, and probably with fewer precautions. 
The demons (whom some Mussulman sceptics declare to have been 
enterprising youths of the coast) received them with open arms, took care 
of them as their wives, and the foundations of the city of Suakim were 
laid to shelter the pseudo-satanic progeny. 
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WIDOW DALLAS. 


AN IRISH TALE. 


I. 


IntsH subjects have now become topics of most absorbing interest to 
the government and to the community of England. The Irish Church 
establishment, the recruiting, the hitherto unheard-of exodus or emigra- 
tion, the treatment of Irish convicts, the late different legal bills relating 
to Ireland brought into parliament, the general character of the people— 
marked as it is by a romantic type of disposition, in whose impulses 
bravery and generosity form such a large proportion—the present in- 
terest excited by the great attraction offered in the grand exhibition now 
being held in Dublin; all these combine to render the adjacent island more 
than usually the theme of public and private conversation. 

There are some few theories generally adopted regarding the Irish people 
and their character which obtain belief in England, and however erroneous 
they may be, it would be found very difficult to disabuse the minds of those 
holding them, unless such persons were themselves to take the trouble of 
learning, by actual observation, how very far the bearings of the case as 
related to them were different from the realities which would strike their 
view were they made properly aware of them. One is the state of Irish 
Church establishments, which some of the most distinguished among our 
senators have not hesitated to pronounce a failure. Yet, had they visited 
the different towns and villages, had they, if such were possible, been spec- 
tators incognito of the mvariable conduct which marks the unremitting ex- 
ertions of the Protestant clergy, and their aids in the unwearied attention 
and zeal which they show towards the improvement and bettering the con- 
dition of the poor and the spread of their religion, as well as the deaden- 
ing repulse to knowledge, and heartless indifference to suffering, shown 
by. the Catholic priesthood, these learned senators would have ceased to 
rail at the Established Church in Ireland, or to assert that it was either 
useless or wanting in energy as a missionary church. 

To judge of the merit due to the devoted men who labour in the cause 
of religion and of truth by the success which crowns their efforts, would be 
unjust in the highest degree, yet this is the inference which men in parlia- 
ment adhere to. They do not know that in that country such is the inti- 
midation which parties meet with who seem disposed to secede from the 
ranks of the Catholic community, that a fair estimate of the feeling gene- 
rally held with regard to Protestantism is not easily to be ascertained. But 
though, thanks to the ignorance of the peasantry, fostered as it is by their 
spiritual rulers, the number of converts to the cause may not be many, yet 
no one who has had any opportunity of witnessing the state of the country 
can deny that the assiduity and single-heartedness of the Protestant clergy 
are everywhere apparent, and, indeed, generally in their own neighbour- 
hoods recognised. Who that has travelled in the country can have failed 
to see this? I have also frequently heard the remark made by persons 
who judge superficially, that the Irish character resembles the French. 
This is certainly the general stereotyped Anglican commentary with ladies, 
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however charitably disposed, who visit the poor in their cabins, and meet 
with the cordial and most complimentary reception from their unfortunate 
inmates; but I must say that though outwardly a resemblance between 
the natives of the two countries may show itself in a warmth of manner, 
vet in reality nothing can be more different than the character of each. I 
should not begin by comparing the educated classes; because, first of all, 
the general run of educated men and women are indebted to many ex- 
traneous influences for their tastes, habits, and even instincts; but can any- 
thing be more different than the peasantry of the two countries? One, 
neat, ingenious, apt at the every-day expedients for economising their 
means, good at cookery, frivolous, fickle, and unprincipled; the other, 
slovenly, untidy, dirty as regards their persons, their clothes, and their 
houses, unhandy, who wash down the coarsest food with vilest liquor, still 
faithful and single-hearted, and whatever violence their passions may lead 
them to in working out their impetuous wills, they are, both men and 
women, singularly pure in morals. But because their cordiality to a stranger 
bears the strongest contrast to the cold demeanour of the working classes 
in England, every-day observers have jumped at the conclusion that the 
poor amongst the Irish resemble very much in character the graceful and 
light-hearted inhabitants of France. But this is also one of the things 
that it is quite impossible to bring home to the feelings of any one except 
an observer. 

With regard to the different legal measures in contemplation, one can 
only hope that perchance something may turn up to act beneficially 
for the cause of that unhappy country; judging, however, from what 
has hitherto been done, and the unvaried leaven of misery which has 
mingled in every boon granted to the Irish in the course of [rish history 
from the earliest known times until the present, it is almost too sanguine 
on the part of any individual to anticipate anything favourable with re- 
ference to Ireland. J have put down a sketch of some facts which came 
tomy knowledge during a long residence there, and with some alterations 
bearing upon indifferent matters, can answer tor the truth of the occurrences 
which are here related. I have observed the great success which has at- 
tended the highly-coloured sketches which Lever has drawn, but that shall 
not lead me to overstep the modesty of nature, nor shall I endorse the 
absurd caricatures which Boucicault exhibits nightly for the amusement of 
Londoners, as being at all true representations. 

I do not think that many English gentlemen can fully fancy to them- 
selves the sort of existence which belongs to a residence in the remote 
parts of Ireland. As the case stands now, where there is scarcely a nook 
that is not easily approached, and where the waste, the mountain, and the 
morass may be reached in a few hours by a Londoner who has means or 
time to devote upon such an indulgence of his fancy as a complete change 
of scene, the picture of the vast continuity of bog, the stony waste un- 
ornamented with aught but gorse, the rivers unencroached upon by either 
mansions or villas, the shaggy mountains and wild glens, the briery 
dells, the uncultured garb of every phase of scenery, the untrimmed 
hedges, the cabins of mud, and the half-naked and dirty inhabitants, may 
be often brought to their view as they may choose the country for a fish- 
ing excursion in summer, or, even for the sake of travelling, may roam 
to see something which caters to their morbid appetite for variety. But 
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to live there—to know the natives and herd amongst the population—to 
inhale the odour of the turf and hear the euphony of the accent—-to see 
the dirt, the wretchedness, the piteous misery, the revolting recklessness, 
the prostrate superstition of the people, is, I repeat, what few English. 
men have cared to realise, and few, except the military who have been 
stationed in that country, have had full opportunity of experiencing, 
There used to be, however, many instances of persons in straitened cir- 
cumstances, who would gladly have taken up their abode in more eligible 
countries, having resorted to some part of the remote districts in Ireland 
owing to the circumstance of the cheap marketing giving them the means 
of living with their families in more comfort, so far as regards the neces- 
saries of life, than they could possibly have managed to procure them in 
any part of England with their limited incomes; and one among them, I 
particularly recollect, was a widow lady, who, with two children, had 
taken up her residence in the neighbourhood of a small village in one of 
the counties of Ireland. The sudden death of her husband had thrown, 
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her into circumstances far different from what she had been accustomed 
to, and the sad state of widowhood had come upon her with a dreadful 
shock, such as she could never have contemplated. From the bounty of 
government she received a small pension, and had it not been so, her f 


husband having been a clergyman of the Church of England, and having 
been unable to save from the small income which he had from his living, 
she must have been reduced to the most abject poverty. Who is not 
aware of the pitiable condition which attends the state of the widow so 
circumstanced ?—the desolation of mind mingled with the irksome sense 
of pecuniary distress—the pangs of bitter sorrow aggravated by the pre- 
sent need of providing for dear ties of affection, in the shape of children, 
who hourly grow upon the hope of what is their sole dependence to look 
to and to expect from—the anguish of bereavement augmented by the 
urgency of present necessity. In those trials of the wounded spirit 
which befal humanity, the hopeless widow’s loss is always numbered as 
the most grievous. Ever since Homer portrayed the heart-stirring grief of 
the stricken ones who mourned for their lord, the €u’ dupopov # raya ynpn, 
the lament of the widow has been the most pathetic of all the songs of 
ief which men are destined to hear. 

When Mrs. Dallas was obliged to take up her residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rocheville, her children were past early childhood, the boy 
being nine, and the girl eight years of age. The prospect around the 
cottage which she had taken for their residence was not a pleasing one, but 
its remoteness and seclusion answered the means of the owners. Better 
than the homes of more populated neighbourhoods was the simple cottage, 
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the rustic furniture, the limited attendance of servants, the frugal but *P 
wholesome fare, for one whose income could barely reach 120/. a year. But a 
though her poverty was such, her education might have qualified her for * 
the rank of a duchess. Her mind had been fully higveeed by the culture as 
of reading the books written by the best authors. Her knowledge of the for 
French, Italian, and German had been completed by the best masters. Her in 
musical tastes were evinced by a perfect proficiency in playing on the = 
pianoforte. She had a taste for the beauties of composition, both in poetry fall 
and prose, which many people believe is only given to men, but I have * 


met women, though rarely, who were equally endowed. It is what many 
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affect, and though nothing can be easier to discriminate than the false 
affectation of admiration from the real appreciation of the charm of 

try and music, how ppirey one is made cognisant of the former ? 
How many simpering fools and fashion-following coxcombs crowd to the 
Shakspeare centenaries and the concerts ?—and how few there are who 
really enjoy the transcendant excellence of the poet, or the thrilling 
ecstasy of the music? The Shakspearean rage has gathered to a furor, 
which, I must say, does honour to the taste of the present day, but which 
our grandfathers and great-grandfathers, I think, never could have felt ; 
and when we remember the significant fact that, from the year 1727 to 
1820, we had two kings on the throne who both professed themselves 
unable to see the beauty of Shakspeare’s eloquence, we may cease to be 
astonished at the lack of taste which pervaded the general community— 
though doubtless the matchless genius of the greatest of poets must have 
been felt by the few who were capable of prizing his writings at their 
true worth. But she was more blessed than all these accomplishments 
could make her, in having a deep and heartfelt love of her Saviour. Her 
actions were wholly guided by the love which forms the impulse to all the 
feelings of a truly Christian person—she was a truly devoted and earnest 
follower of the religion of the Cross. 

Her cottage stood at the foot of a mountain completely uncultivated, 
overspread with furze plants, weeds, brambles, heath, and fern. Very few 
flocks of sheep in parts of it picked up what there was of grassy herbage, 
such as grew between the tracts of heath, stones, and fern, and few trees 
but those of the hardiest kind found growth on its sides. There were 
some small streams trickling downwards at intervals to the plains beneath, 
and one near her cottage, which was about a mile from Rocheville, had 
grown into a rivulet, from the contributions of these and some other 
springs. In front of the cottage lay a vast extended bog, one of those 
peculiar to Ireland, of which the only advantage apparently seems to be 
the substance of turf for fuel which is found throughout its surface, and 
so readily procurable by the workmen in its vicinity. This bog also 
extended to the right of the house for several miles, and on its left flowed 
the river, which took its course towards the village, and on each side of 
which were planted thickly the hazel-nut trees and the hawthorn. The 
| dry part of the low ground near the cottage was occupied by a road 
and a waste piece of land like a vast common, which lay on the way 
between the cottage and the village. A small garden, and two or three 
miserable cabins, about two hundred yards from the cottage on the village 
side, took away from the sense of utter loneliness which belonged to the 
appearance of the bog and the mountain. 

But in the neighbourhood, at certain intervals, there were mansions, 
some of them very much of the Castle Rackrent style, and some of them 
more finished, but to the eye of an English traveller very rude and 
uncouth, which the gentry in the country resided in. There was Charles- 
fort, the seat of an ancient family—the Moores—the finest demesne 
in the country, which lay about two miles from Mrs. Dallas’s cottage, 
and a mile on the other side of Rocheville. It was an estate beauti- 
fully laid out with ‘woods of oak, park-like lawns, a magnificent garden, 
m which Scotch cultivation, and the care of the fruit-trees as well as of 
every sort of vegetable, might make one who visited it forget the short- 
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comings of the country in which it stood. The grounds also, in their 
plantation, their choice arrangement of division, the trimness of the 
grass, and the grand stature of the embowering trees, reminded one of 
the many beautiful country residences called the “stately homes of 
England.” 

Several dilapidated and Hibernian sort of residences in the neigh- 
bourhood spoke largely of the spirit of absenteeism which pervaded 
the general number of landed proprietors. One of these families re. 
sided in a place called Vortexgrove, which had origmally been a large, 
thatched, barn-like-looking house, and two centuries after its first con- 
struction, the owner (Mr. Slade) had, in place of throwimg down the 
antique mansion which had been so long in his family, preferred to add 
to the building several ranges of offices behind, and the whole had a mis. 
shapen air, exhibiting edifices, some high, some mean-looking, all uncouth, 
and in size and height disjointed, as though it were some huge union or 
manufactory, which was tenanted by parties who were only regardful of 
finding shelter for living im without any love for the external appearance 
of their residence. Yet the present proprietor was a man of ancient 
family, and one well aware of the fact also—poor, and proportionately 
proud. He was daily finding himself gradually more and more re- 
duced im circumstances, and with the care of a family. His wife and 
two daughters and a son resided there with him. The estate, wretched 
as it was, he boasted of. He said it had been three centuries in his family, 
and yet the lofty trees in the avenue which led to the house were being daily 
cut down to satisfy the needy wants of the proprietor. In the offices behind 
the house there were resident a number of poor dependents, and the poverty 
and slovenliness, the want and the idleness, the respect of ancient birth 
and the pitiful helplessness of present necessity, were instant to the mind 
of all who went through the premises as visitors. 

Near the village there were several smaller residences, and one par- 
ticularly at its entrance, which was parted from the road by a very small 
strip of ground, planted with dusty laurestinas, and severed from the 
footpath by rails painted green, might have reminded one of a citizen’s 
small box at Clapham or Putney, having the regular-shaped, two-story 
high, smug appearance of the mnumerable suburban retreats in winch 
cockneys delight to pass a few hours each night of the week, and joy- 
fully lose sight of town on the afternoons of Saturday, and forget the 
din, the whirl, the turmoil, and dust of the heated city’s atmosphere for 
atime. This house was inhabited by Dr. Hines and his wife. He was 
an attentive and skilful doctor, and, as is frequently the case in thos 
remote Irish places, where the country gentry generally confine their 
attention and their conversation to topics of farming or sport, and where, 
as Locke says, “the mind having run to waste, and neglected all intel- 
lectual culture, is careless of any subject except what hunting and the 
bottle inspire,” his conversation was of a much higher calibre, and 
savoured much more of the dignity of a thinking being, than that of the 
rustic and boisterous country gentlemen who were generally assembl 
at the dinner-parties in the neighbourhood. His wife was a genuime 
specimen of the country, in her eager, impassioned manner, and het 
voluble discourse, without any cessation or wish to draw out the opimions 
or sound the inclinations of her auditors. She generally sat down es 
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the person whom she came to visit, and commenced pouring out a tide of 
Irish eloquence, partly anecdote, partly confidential communication, and 
a great deal of personal remark ; treating of absent parties, and inter- 
spersed with | we interjections—also she now and then expressed 
most cordial wishes of kindness for the party she was speaking to—but 
the rapidity with which she made herself at home with any person in 


whose company she was, formed the most remarkable part of her 


manner. 
The parish priest’s house was near the village also, which did not 
in the least resemble the “village pastor’s modest mansion,” but looked 


a snug little farm-house, ornamented not with stately trees, but a huge 


mauure-heap, and still more lofty tarf-stack, which stood elevating their 

ramidal proportions on either side of itsentrance. The garden in the rear 
was well planted, and, though lacking beauty, was plenteous in fruit. ‘The 
good priest who inhabited the tenement was kind and hospitable, and his 
appearance betokened his love of good fare and addiction to the bottle. 
In fact, his rubicund nose and double chin might have done honour to a 
London tapster. Of the general ran of inhabitants in the village there 
was not much to say. It being what is called in Ireland a turf country 
—that is, a place where the residents burn turf—a visitor was frequently 
and forcibly reminded of this combustible. Large turf-stacks tigured 
prominently either by the side or in the rear of every cottage; the carts 
borne into the village were piled high with turf; the little boys paid the 
small village schoolmaster daily by bringing in contributions of turf; the 
atmosphere of every room you entered was strongly impregnated with 
turf; even the small huts in the vicinity of the bogs were constructed 
bodily of turf. The young barefooted maidens, who in place of bonnets 
hooded their heads in old shawls or cloaks, unlike the maiden immortalised 
by Thomson, who “ breathed of youth,” seemed actually to breathe of 
turf, and the whole appearance of the place led you to conclude that the 
staple commodity was turf. 

The stroke of calamity which had fallen upon Mrs. Dallas was more 
than ordinarily shocking. She had lost a young husband who had been 
most kind and dear to her. She thought that in the occupation of 
educating her children she might dissipate, in some measure, the afflic- 
tion which she felt. But it was at first a forlorn and hopeless prospect. 
Where was she to get the funds to advance her son’s prospects in life ? 
How could she manage to procure his admission to any of the large 
public schools or seminaries in England, and afterwards find means to 
support him in college? For her daughter she had not so many cares; 
but still, when she gazed upon her young blooming cheek and opening 
beauties, she felt the most poignant pangs at the reflection of how ill pre- 
pared she was to fight the battle of life and meet the coming vicissitudes 
which youth would be sure to introduce her to. 

After Mrs. Dallas had been settled some little time in her cottage, 
she received the visits of most of the people in the neighbourhood. 
Some of these were a perfect torture of restraint, ceremony, and the 
killing coldness of reserve which the Irish of the higher order, how- 
ever they may lay it aside when in presence of a distinguished stranger 
and an eligible grandee, are noted for observing to those whom they 


not choose to establish an intimate acquaintance with. But there 
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was one lady, the mistress of the house at Charlesfort, who, although 
at first she did not enter with much unction into conversation with 
Mrs. Dallas, soon gave her cause to know how kindly and how 

mtly she felt for her situation and entered into her feelings. This 
lady, who had been settled at Charlesfort after her marriage with the 
Honourable Mr. Moore, had been living there for above nine years before 
Mrs. Dallas’s arrival at her cottage, and their family consisted only of one 
daughter. Their wealth was considerable, but she did not seem to value 
it as affording her the means of showing ostentatious hospitality ; indeed, 
she seemed to use it principally as a medium for bestowing it in works of 
charity, and promoting the welfare of her fellow-creatures. She was the 
best, the brightest specimen of goodness and kindliness of nature which 
it was possible to conceive. In Wilson’s poem of “ The City of the 
Plague” there is a character of a female, young, lovely, kindly, and 
energetic, who devotes her mind and soul to visiting the houses of inmates 
who are suffering from the fearful pestilence, and resigns every thought 
of worldly welfare and youthful vanity to the absorbing consideration of 
consoling the sick, the dying, and the destitute, who, like an angel over 
the dying, hangs over the couch of the suffering and the forlorn victims, 
and has no thought but to discharge her mission of mercy. Of sucha 
type and character was Julia Moore, who, at thirty years of age, ata 
time when religion did not, as now, go in “her silver slippers and walk the 
streets with applause,” was not the ostentatious Lady Bountiful, but rather 
the ministering visitor of mercy to the neighbourhood in which she lived. 
Her figure was tall, graceful, and imposing, her lips the very personifica- 
tion of sweet benignity, her eyes dark, full, lighting with the fervour of 
sensibility at the change of each emotion which she felt, her features 
symmetrical, and her changing colour lent every moment new interest to 
her countenance. 

When she found herself first seated next Mrs. Dallas, she determined 
first to hear all the story of her sad fate, and to act accordingly. Cer- 
tainly she had a most interesting speaker to relate it to her. She was 
nearly her own age, but she still looked much younger, being always 
thought so; she had a different character of countenance, her colour 
having that extreme delicacy which is generally seen with females having, 
like her, red hair and light eyes. She was tall, graceful, and lady-like. 
She touched lightly upon her own misfortunes, but in such a way as to 
interest her amiable visitor, who led her on to say much that she had not 
thought of speaking before she met with so much true and heartfelt 
sympathy. There is an indescribable air about real kindness which wins 
its way in a short time to the most reserved minds, and, considering the 
difficulty which always exists in one woman ingratiating herself into 
favour with another (the fact being that, generally speaking, they do not 
love with reciprocal feelings, but that either a sympathy of interests or @ 
powerful sense of pity is the cause of good actions being done by one 
woman to another), one may imagine what a genuine charity must have 
been felt by Julia Moore when she resolved to interest herself in the fate 
of Mrs. Dallas and her children. She heard all that Mrs. Dallas had to say, 
and turned the subject to some other topic, without venturing upon giving 
her advice or her opinion, but on her quitting the cottage she said to her- 
self that her first act should be to go to Mr. Moore with the story, and 
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endeavour to induce him to procure some favourable opening for the 
advancement of young Frederick Dallas, as she knew that he probably 
would be able to secure his name being taken on the list of the candidates 
for admission to the Military College, at that time open to the nomina- 
tion of the Master-General of the Ordnance. The idea which struck her 
mind, was first to engage her husband to promise her the choice of this 

intment, and, when she was sure of it, to repeat her visit to the 
widow lady, bring about the subject to her notice, and end by making her 
the offer, which she almost was sure of her accepting, from what she had 
already heard from her. 

Mr. Moore was in some respects quite the reverse of his amiable 
wife, but was not wholly wanting in the benevolence which was so 
overflowing and charming in her character. At all events, he gene- 
rally allowed himself to be influenced by her suggestions, and on this 
occasion, having listened to her whole story, and considered that there 
was no one immediately related to him that he wanted to apply for in 
this matter, he gave her the promise of speaking to the brother of the 
Master-General of the Ordnance, who was his friend, and told her to let 
him know further particulars before he wrote the letter. He frequently 
left his house for London, where he had several speculations, having 
embarked in railways to a vast amount, but she seldom accompanied him, 
staying at home with her little daughter, whose education was under the 
charge of a governess, a widowed French Protestant, who was a proficient 
in music. His visits to the metropolis were not long, however, and it was 
nothing but the calls of business that ever induced him to leave home. 
Indeed, such a home as his, with a wife so amiable and a daughter so 
promising, was a charm of existence which few men could be found to 
undervalue. 

When Julia Moore had quitted the cottage in her small pony-chaise 
which took her so agreeably through the different mountain roads, in the 
course of her visits to the families in the neighbourhood, Mrs. Dallas felt 
charmed at the pleasing acquaintance, whose manners formed so marked a 
contrast to the stiff, ungainly, and cold address of the other visitors in that 
vicinity who had come to see her. She described her to her children 
again and again; her little boy during all the time had been away at his 
lessons, but her girl had been present, and they both together descanted 
over and over again upon the appearance and the words of the delightful 
lady. If persons were aware how easy and how gratifying it is to win 
the hearts of others, especially those in humbler circumstances than their 
own, they would not hesitate to forego the haughty austerity, the chilling 
demeanour, which so many of the most affluent are marked by, and in 
place of planting the sting of humiliation wherever they lighted, they 
would find the blessedness of being benefactors, and “learn the luxury of 
doing good.” 

It must follow, of course, to the conception of any reader, that there 
were many persons residing in the wilds of such a country as the one 
Which I have endeavoured to describe, who were very different, indeed, 
from the more refined person whom I have mentioned as paying her at- 
tention to Mrs. Dallas. She was also visited by some ladies residing at a 
large neighbouring place; although certainly they might be classed as 
most refined ladies, their appearance or entrance into a chamber was a 
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signal for distress, as it were—a harbinger to all that was grave, melan. 
choly, and reserved. When these ladies did speak, it was to satirise some 
person named, and in viewing them, and listening to their unkindly re- 
marks, one was forcibly reminded of the words of Pope, slightly altered ; 


Thus doth the world its votaries requite, 
A youth of Folly, an old age of Spite. 


But if she was awed by the freezing and unsocial manners of these 
ladies, she was moved in quite a different way when she was obliged to 
listen to the conversation of Mr. Phelim O’Neil, who came in compan 
with another gentleman to visit her. This man was gifted with one of the 
most irreclaimable Munster brogues which it was possible to conceive. 
In place of the sounds of his voice being such that “ not a single accent 
seemed uncouth,” the person who was fated to listen to it heard the lan- 
guage lengthened out and drawled with a cacophony which was perfectly 
grating to the senses. Having dwelt mostly in the country, he entered 
familiarly upon topics of agriculture, pays, banes, sparrowgrass, whate, 
and patatees. The irrepressible ease, the totally unconscious air with 
which he continued his remarks, jokes, and anecdotes, was something 
that she had never witnessed before. She was much tempted to laugh, 
but feared to encourage him if she did, and he, seeing her amused expres- 
sion of countenance, proceeded, ratthng on with additional zest. He 
said, “I lope we'll have you long with us here; ould Ireland is not such 
a bad counthry after all.” She answered, that'she had not had an oppor- 
tunity of judging of it from long experience, but had seen enough to 
think well of it. He then related that his great-grandfather, grand- 
father, and father, were all born and bred at Castleogh—a place on the 
other side of the mountain—and had rayson to loike the counthry. The 
other gentleman, who was a resident magistrate, was much more of a 
polished and sensible being, although his accent might certainly have 
been pronounced slightly Hibernian. 

After a little time these gentlemen took their leave, and, although the 
impression left upon Mrs. Dallas by her vivacious visitors’ manners was a 
mingled sense of fear and surprise, yet the feelings of the untutored swain 
were of an order totally different. He was captivated with the refined 
suavity, the gentle, dove-like mildness of her appearance and manners; 
he never had seen, he thought, anything so ethereal, so angelic, so lady- 
like. He resolved in his inmost soul to lose no opportunity of improving 
— acquaintance, and eventually urging his suit and offering her his 

and. 

The way which horsemen, and carriages, and general travellers took 
from Castleogh to Rocheville was a road which made a long circuit 
round the mountain, skirting the bog, in the front of which the cottage 
stood, on its other side. It was a distance of at least five miles 
from the castle to the village, but by a path over the mountain and 
through the bog, which was only to be trodden by those habituated to 


such paths, he could reach her cottage traversing only about a third of 


that distance. To him, who had been all his life accustomed either to 
snipe-shooting on this bog, to seeing the turf eut, or to threading through 
its dreary tracts, the way seemed easy as the macadamised road to a0- 
other man. He resolved to lose no occasion of speaking to his fait 
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acquaintance, and the first that offered itself was when she left the small 
chureh at Rocheville on Sunday, and in company with her two children 
walked towards her cottage. By the path that I spoke of across the bog 
he reached her cottage, and waited at a short distance from Rocheville 
for the lady’s return from church. He was a man about twenty-nine 
years old, and had passed most of his time in the country, pena more 
in shooting and field sports than in any other pursuit, and was quite 
averse to any useful or permanent occupation; even farming he conducted 
in rather a desultory manner, though Jatterly he had been left a some- 
what large estate by the death of an uncle, whose miserly habits had led 
him to amass a considerable sum, which came to this nephew, being his 
only heir. 

helim’s life had, previous to his uncle’s death, been rather irregular. 
He had but little instruction in learning ; and as at that time there did 
not exist facilities for sending youths to England for their education, and 
his father’s means being very limited, he had learned the little he knew 
at a small school in a town about ten miles from Castleogh. His 
mother had died some ten years before the time that Mrs. Dallas had 
come to her cottage ; his sisters were married and far away, and he had 
lost two elder brothers, so that he was now left the only one of a some- 
what large family. His house was not furnished with a due regard to 
neatness or classical taste, but was indeed what he boasted it to be—a 
liberty hall, where all the roystering and the dissipated young men of his 
acquaintance could indulge in their intemperance to an unmeasured ex- 
cess. He had never gone up to Dublin until long after his school-days, 
and staying there at a boarding-house, he found that his uncultured 
manners and Munster accent did not shine even in the limited circles of 
civilised life which he had access to during his sojourn there, and conse- 
quently he felt averse to repeat his visits. He had latterly been a com- 
plete rustic; he dressed like one of the gentlemen farmers, and though a 
man of powerful strength, and six feet high, with fine limbs, and good- 
looking though coarse features, he scarcely gave one the idea of being a 
person of gentle birth, though he was really so. 

Meeting young Frederick Dallas and his sister Georgiana running on 
homewards, Mr. Phelim O’Neil conjectured that he should probably soon 
see their mother returning alone, so he quietly Jounged onwards in the 
direction of her house, and she soon came up. She was dressed in the 
black crape which looks to such advantage with a very light-haired 
person, her colour, in its contrast, showing so advantageously. She 
bowed to him when he saluted her, and as they were going thé same 
way, she could scarcely, in politeness, at meeting him thus so shortly 
after their having a first interview, help herself from joining him. 

To most men, of all the difficulties which occur in the ordinary 
routine of life, the most embarrassing is the engaging in small-talk 
with one who is a perfect stranger—the ‘‘difficile est proprie communia 
dicere” must be, 1 think, present to any man every time he finds him- 
self in a railway carriage, and sees persons whom he would wish to 
be better acquainted with—and in this the French most superemi- 
hently excel us. For the most part, Englishmen say nothing, and 
when by dire necessity they are compelled to break a long silence, 
and compromise themselves so far as to speak, it is by uttering to a 
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stranger neither a very gracious nor a very sensible remark. But the 
embarrassment is very much enhanced indeed when such a speaker finds 
himself in presence of a being whom he knows to be superior in refine- 
ment, and feels most anxious to ingratiate himself with. Such was the 
feeling of Phelim O’Neil on this occasion, and after a few remarks upon 
the weather and the town, the church and the country, he was, as a 
homely phrase would express it, rather nonplused to proceed with what 
was the most interesting and engrossing topic of his mind, but finding at 
last his native assurance come to his aid, he said to Mrs. Dallas that he 
feared she must find it lonely and dhrearisome living in her cottage there 
at the foot of the mountain. She replied, rather smiling at his rustic 
pronunciation than awed by his forward address, that, with her children, 
she never felt lonely, and they were very dear to her. He proceeded to 
say that she must herself be indeed a jewel to them, and that no one 
could possibly help being struck with her goodness, and feeling an inthe- 
rest in her, and all that concerned her. As this seemed coming rather 
beyond the bounds of common courtesy, she gazed at him with astonish- 
ment, and began to wish that the walk would be soon over, but having, 
as it were, broken the ice, he determined to flounder onwards, and pro- 
ceeded to say that he would feel himself immeasurably happy if she would 
allow him to call oftener, and become better acquainted with her—that 
since the day he had met her he had never ceased to think of her. She 
felt so much astounded at first, that she had not at the moment words to 
answer him, for nothing could have been further from her thoughts than 
changing her present condition; and she said to herself, even if she had 
such an idea, the person who now addressed her was not at all the being 
whom she could possibly think of loving. But finding it necessary to 
put a stop to his flatteries and solicitations, she said she really feared that 
she could never promise herself a vacant hour in the day, as she was 
always engaged with her children, and she hoped he would not give 
himself the trouble of calling. “He then said that he felt mortified at 
finding that he could not hope to imphrove her acquaintance, and hoped 
that fhuture days would bring him better loock. She saw that it was 
really necessary to let him know her mind, and said that she felt obliged 
to wish him good morning, and indeed she hoped that he would be good 
enough to refrain from speaking to her again except as a passing ac- 
quaintance. Then, bowing with the utmost dignity and grace, and 
saying that she could find her way home easily, she walked onwards, and 
left him in a manner that it would have been downright ruffianism on his 
part to have gone on with her farther. 

How happy was she to be rid of him when she got home. How de- 
lightedly she looked at her beautiful children, and thanked her presence 
of mind for having stood her friend in repelling any further advances from 
such a very forward lover. How charmed she felt in seeing her little ones 
improve daily, and give promise of turning out what she fondly hoped and 
fervently prayed for. Their establishment was small, and she had only 
two servant-maids, but they were all happy and contented. And some 
few days after this occurrence she saw her amiable friend’s carriage driving 
towards her gate. She had returned the first call that Mrs. Moore had 
made her, and found she was not at home. But this quick return of that 
lady’s visit augured favourably to her for the prospect of making her 
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better acquaintance, and she was rejoiced at having that pepo in 
anticipation. When this 7 woman appeared on her errand of mercy, 
she certainly gave Mrs. Dallas the idea of looking the brightest, the 
happiest, and the most amiable being which it was possible for earth to 
contain, and the manner in which she so kindly asked after her children 
won yet more upon her. 

“T have not as yet seen your young son; he was away when I was last 
here,” observed Mrs. Moore. 

“ He was at his lessons when you were here last,” said Mrs. Dallas, 
“but I shall call him now. I know that he is somewhere in the garden.” 

So she went out and called her young son, who, when he appeared 
before Julia Moore, and she saw what a very interesting child he was, she 
did not feel sorry for having urged the application which she had resolved 
upon making to her husband shortly after she had first heard from Mrs. 
Dallas of its being her wish to place her son in a military academy. 

When they had spoken on various topics of transient matters which 
had no great importance, and after the children had gone out of the room, 
Mrs. Moore asked her whether she still felt anxious to have her little son 
educated at a military seminary, and when Mrs. Dallas told her that such 
was her wish, her amiable visitor said that she thought she could be of 
some use to her, as her husband had received a promise from the brother 
of the Master-General of the Ordnance that he would give him a nomina- 
tion for any candidate he should recommend as respectable, but that it 
would be necessary to send in his name and registry as soon as possible, 
and then that he must wait till such time as his turn should arrive on 
the list of such candidates, when he should get a letter from the authorities 
announcing that circumstance to him, and informing him of what steps 
he should pursue. 

Mrs, Dallas felt deeply gratified at hearing that this kind lady had 
so far. interested herself in her behalf, and joyfully thanked her for her 
kindness. Mrs. Moore gave her to understand that she ought to send her , 
the papers, and that her husband would take care that the proper arrange- 
ments were made. So her mind was relieved of this most pressing 
anxiety, as she knew that the training of a youth to a female is, so far as 
regards the subject of education, the most difficult task which can possibly 
be undertaken, and it now remained for her to prepare him for the course 
of study which would be found necessary previous to his undergoing the 
examination for admission. Mrs. Moore then informed her, that shortly 
after the authorities had received the necessary documents to: warrant his 
name being inserted, they would send a printed form containing a list of 
the different subjects which he would be expected to qualify himself in. 
It seemed to both the ladies that it would be desirable, for the purpose of 
his better education, that he should go to England, and remain at school 
there until such time as his appearance at Woolwich would be necessary, 
as he could always return home at the time of each vacation. After 
much more kind and agreeable conversation, Mrs. Moore proceeded to say 
that she would take care to find out the most eligible school for her young 
son, and that it would be best for him to go there as soon as she heard 
from the authorities at the Master-General’s office. 
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GABRIELLE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME CHARLES REYBAUD. 


IV. 


Anp the corpse had moved. 

The hands within which the cross had been placed stretched themselves 
with a slight motion. 

“This man is not dead !’’ cried Suzanne, hurrying towards the bed. 

Her voice seemed to awake the corpse; he raised himself up, and cast ° 
around him a slow and vacant stare. Gabrielle threw herself on her 
knees by the side of the bed, her hands extended towards the person who 
had been raised from the dead. She was under the influence of that j joy 
full of fear, which Mary must have felt on seeing her brother Lazarus 
issue from the tomb. The old woman was not free from emotion, but 
did not lose her presence of mind. 

“Tt was a lethargy,”’ said she, throwing hastily aside the funeral 
clothes, and easting into a corner the crown of immortelles; “ this is the 
second time that I have seen this happen during fifty years. Come, sir, 
cheer up—regain your senses.’ 

“ He is cold,”’ said Gabrielle, venturing to touch the icy hands which 
had fallen on the side of the bed. 

“Stand back, child; let me attend to him,” said Suzanne, tearing off 
the shroud, and raising the motionless body im her strong arms. “Sir, 
come towards the fireplace. I will help you. The fire will revive 
you. . . . Gabrielle, my child, ring with all your might; call up the 
people ; “onder some good wine to be brought; he will, perhaps, have to 
be bled; let the doetor and the barber be sent for. Sir, now you are 
warmer. . - Place your feet close to the fire, if you are very cold; it 
will not harm you.” 

“‘ What has happened to me ?” muttered the young man, again closing 
his eyes. “ Where am I ?” 

“In your chamber, which you have never left. Do you suffer ?” 

“No, I only feel much fatigued,” he replied, letting his head fall on 
the old woman’s shoulder. 

Gabrielle had opened all the doors, ealling for help ; the servants, who 
were still sitting up in the kitchen, ran to the foot of = staircase, but 
none would venture to ascend. 

** In the name of Heaven !” cried Gabrielle, “ bring some wine, which 
will preserve this young man’s life.” 

“It is the Raven who wishes to make us go up, in order to frighten 
us,” said an old servant. 

“] would rather see the devil’s horns than her face,” added another. 

“Those who go through her hands are really dead, and if they revive, 
it is only to torment the living,” continued the old woman. “ It is 
Monsieur Gaspard de Gréoulx’s soul which returns.” 

“ At least, go and fetch a doctor,” cried Gabrielle, in despair. 
“ We would rather go for a priest.”’ 
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‘«« Gabrielle! Gabrielle!” cried the Raven. 


** Mercy! mercy! do you hear her,” screamed the servants, running 
away; ‘it is the devil who is wringing her neck up-stairs.” 

“Nobody will come,” said Gabrielle, out of breath, and looking with 
timid joy at the one raised from the dead. 

‘Never mind, my child,” replied Suzanne, with the greatest com- 
posure; ‘‘ give me the bedclothes and the pillows, I am going to arrange 
our invalid before the fire ; he will be more comfortable there than in his 
bed. I will get him to take the broth which I brought for myself. To- 
morrow he will be well enough to receive visits, and to thank those who 
may come to be present at his funeral.” 

“ Holy Virgin, it is a miracle!” cried Gabrielle, approaching softly 
with clasped co She was, however, rather alarmed on seeing the 
paleness and weakness of that head which hung over Suzanne’s arm. 
“ Alas!” continued she, holding her breath, “he gives no sign of life.” 

“You don’t know what you are saying,” the Raven replied, sharply ; 
“the pulse, which could hardly be felt a few minutes ago, ie quickened, 
the skin is becoming moist, and the respiration is completely re-established ; 
he is saved, of that I am certain. Come, don’t look at me with such 
tearful eyes, but try to help me a little. You cannot be afraid, now. 
Come here, hold up this pillow.” 

Gabrielle obeyed ; but just then the young man’s head fell back on her 
arm, and remained resting there. This contact entirely comforted her. 

“Ah!” said she, in a low voice, “now he sleeps. I felt his breath on 
my hands.” 

At that moment he opened his eyes and looked at her. 

‘“T am not asleep,” said he, with a long sigh, ‘‘ lam resting. . . . My 
head is very weak ; I can’t remember. . . . It seems to me that I have 
been very ill, and that I have been very cold. . . .” 

“ Be silent, sir,” interrupted Suzanne ; “it will fatigue you to speak. 
To-morrow you can converse as much as you please, but just now you 
had better go to sleep, or, if you cannot sleep, think of all the good fortune 
which may befal you; you must have a contented mind, in order that 
your body may be in health.” 

“If I am not to recover but when some good luck may happen to me, 
then I shall soon die,”” muttered the young man, with a still deeper 
sigh. Then, fatigued, he elosed his eyes, and his slow breathing showed 
that he was falling asleep. Suzanne placed him gently back on the 
pillow, and seated herself at his side. The young girl retired to a little 
distance. She felt at the same time a strong degree of mental excite- 
ment, and a sort of physical annihilation, which gave to all her sensa- 
tions the appearance of a dream; all her faculties were absorbed in a 
kind of melancholy ecstasy. Bending forward, her eyes half shut, her 
hands clasped, she did not move. Suzanue thought that she slept ; thus 
ended the night. Towards morning two female figures, full of curiosity 
and terror, appeared at the door of the chamber, and the mistress of the 

“Silver Cock” exclaimed, on seeing the bed of death empty, and the 
corpse laid before the hearth : 

‘“ Heavens! what has happened? Is it possible that he lives ?” 

“ He is as much alive as you or I,” replied the Raven; “ go and ask 
a mass of thanksgiving for him, instead of one for the dead.” 
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The hostess crossed herself; then, raising her arms to heaven, she 
began to summon the servants. 

“Yes, yes,” continued Suzanne, with a cold and ironical grimace, 
“make your jades of servants come up, who ran away when we asked 
their assistance. Let them come and see if the ghost has wrung my neck ! 
Desire them to come up, Madame Bouin.” 

At this noise the invalid awoke; some hours of rest, and the little 
nourishment which Suzanne had made him take, had given him strength. 
He raised himself up, and said energetically : 

“ Ah! I feel myself better now. What confusion there is here. Why 
am I not lying in my bed?” Then, perceiving Gabrielle, he added, 
smiling : “ You were here last night ; you took care of me, I saw it all, 
but I was too weak to be able to thank you. Who are you, mademoi- 
selle ?”” 

“Your sick nurse, like myself, sir,” replied the Raven,quickly. “ My 
child, take your cloak, draw down your hood, and return home. You will 
tell my sister to come here, and you must go to bed until this evening.” 

Gabrielle rose, and obeyed slowly. In passing at the foot of the bed 
she picked up the crown of immortelles which Suzanne had thrown 
down at the time that the corpse had moved, and she hid it under her 
dress. She was departing, but in passing the threshold she leaned sink- 
ing against the door, and muttered, while placing her hand on her head, 

“Oh! I feel so ill !” 

The old woman ran to her, and caught her fainting in her arms. 

“ Holy Mother!” she exclaimed, in alarm. “This child has had a 
severe shock ; it may be attended with bad effects. Madame Bouin, try 
to procure a sedan-chair to take her home in.” 


V. 


Axsout a fortnight after this, Gabrielle was lying upon the large bed 
beneath the green serge curtains; she was still too weak to rise—a 
nervous fever had nearly carried her to her grave, and she was only the 
evening before pronounced out of danger; the two Ravens were con- 
versing in a low voice near the hearth: 

“We can’t take her again with us,” said Veronique, shaking her 
head; “she is too young for our kind of business.” 

* Assuredly, I am of your opinion,” replied Suzanne; “ nevertheless, if 
she remains here without doing anything, she will be a great expense to 
us.” 

“ Really, we can afford this expense ; we make enough, without count- 
ing %? 

“There you are,” interrupted Suzanne; “to hear you, one would 
think that we were rolling in gold, and thieves had nothing to do but 
to come——” 

‘* Don’t speak so loud,” replied Veronique. “Did I mention money ? 
Thieves know well enough that there are nothing but copper farthings in 
our house. But seriously, we must do something for this child.” 

“*T did not say the contrary, sister.” 

“ We can make out very well till the end of the year, and if we should 
want anything, we will call upon Monsieur Vincent.” 
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Veronique mentioned this name in a significant manner, and both her 
red eyes and winks expressed her thoughts better than words could have 
done. 

“ We shall not require to do that,” said Suzanne. “ By strict economy, 
we shall do without applying to him. Gabrielle is ve steady, and we 
have clothes enough to dress her in for a long time, without its costing 
us one piece of twelve sous. She will take care of the house when we 
are absent. God be praised, she is now better; she will regain her 
strength in the twinkling of an eye; health soon returns when one is 

oung, but, on the other hand, illnesses are more severe. If this child 
had not been under our care, I do believe she would have died. How 
that would have distressed me.” 

“ And me also. I do not regret the money that has been spent upon 
her during her illness, and we may say that nothing has been spared. I 
must go this evening to the chemist’s for some opium pills. .. . I shall 
give Gabrielle two, without which, perhaps, she may not pass quite so quiet 
a night.” , 

A gentle knock at the door made the invalid start, and interrupted the 
two old women’s conversation. Suzanne went to the door. 

‘Good gracious! is it you, sir?” said she, making a curtsey. ‘ You 
are wrong to leave your chamber so soon. . . . How are you now?”’ 

‘“‘ Pretty well, but still weak,” replied Monsieur de Gréoulx. ‘I was 
anxious to see you, and to thank you.” 

“Come in—come in, sir,” cried Veronique, hastening to meet the 
young man. “ Sister, bring a bundle of brambles to brighten the fire .. . . 
Sir, I am really delighted to see you. You are now quite recovered; you 
are looking extremely well.” 

*T looked so ill when you first saw me, that you must have some dif- 
ficulty in recognising me,” said the young man, with a heavy sigh. 

In truth, he now looked very well ; his hair slightly powdered, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the time, no doubt was of a fine brown, judging 
from the colour of his eyes and eyebrows. In his way of greeting and 
speaking to people, it might at once be seen that he was a gentleman ; 
the ease and dignity of his manners added a charm to his mild and rather 
sad countenance. He seated himself before the fireplace, between the two 
Ravens, and, after looking around him, said : 

“ How is the young girl? I sent every day to inquire for her, and 
when she was so ill I was much distressed.” 

“ She is quite well now,” interrupted Suzanne, putting her finger to 
her lips, and turning her eyes towards the bed; “she is quite out of 
danger.” 

“‘ May God be praised! I reproached myself for being the involuntary 
cause of her illness. It was the shock, the fright, which threw her into 
that state. Poor child! I can fancy what she must have felt during that 
terrible night! . .. Man as I am, I should have been frightened.” 

“Yes, very likely,” said Suzanne. ‘ It is necessary to be accustomed, 
as we are, to these night watchings, to maintain one’s sang froid when one 
hears a corpse speak.”’ 

“You saved my life. Without your presence of mind, your care, I 
should have died of cold in my winding-sheet,”’ exclaimed Monsieur de 
Gréoulx, shuddering at the thought. “TI shall never forget it. Some 
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day I hope it will be im my power to repay you. In the mean time, 
accept of this.” 

On saying these words, he placed in Suzanne’s lap a well-filled purse. 

“ What a quantity of money !” exclaimed the two Ravens. 

“And the young girl? I should like to reward her,” continued 
Monsieur de Gréoulx. “Doubtless she belongs to poor parents, and I 
might place her with some lady of my family. 

“‘ Many thanks for her, sir,” replied Suzanne, drawing herself up in a 
manner which must have appeared strange to Monsieur de Gréoulx. 
“ This young girl is poor, it is true, but she is Mademoiselle Gabrielle de 
Lescale.” 

“ What do you say?” interrupted Monsieurde Gréoulx. “The house 
of Lescale is one of the greatest in the country; it is allied to all the 
nobility of Provence.” 

“It was precisely on that account that the last of that family was 
obliged to quit the country, in order to work peaceably for his living,” 
replied Suzanne. “The worthy man was unfortunate; he has just 
died.” 

She then related, briefly and im a low voice, the ill luck of Monsieur de 
Lescale, and Gabrielle’s position. ‘The young man listened to this ac- 
count with astonishment, full of sorrow. 

“Is it possible,” said he; “a girl of high rank reduced almost to 
beggary !” 

‘‘ But we are here,”’ replied Veronique, proudly. “She will remain 
with us, and she will never need relief from any one. God preserve her 
from the proposed benevolence of any one allied to her. There is nothing 
more distressing than the pity of the rich, who are ashamed of the 
calamities of a relation!” 

Monsieur de Gréoulx looked anxiously towards the bed, and made a 
sign to the old woman to speak lower. 

“If she heard you,” said he, “she might be annoyed that a stranger 
should know her position.” 

“She is asleep,” replied Suzanne, “or else she would have asked us 
before now who was with us.”’ 

There was a long silence ; the Ravens did not withdraw their am- 
biguous looks from the young man, who seemed absorbed in a melanchoiy 
reverie. If he had believed in the power of the evil eye, from this moment 
he would have considered himself bewitched. However, there was nothing 
threatening in the countenances of the two old women; they expressed, 
on the contrary, a certain degree of benevolence. 

“ Sir,” said Veronique, suddenly, “‘ you generally live at the Chateau 
de Gréoulx?” 

* Yes, with the Baron de Gréoulx, my grandfather.” 

“ Ah! he is alive still!” muttered Suzanne. “I thought he was dead 
long ago.” 

“Do you know him?” asked Gaspard, with surprise. 

“Yes, I have seen him, the last time was fifty years ago,” she replied, 
coldly. “ He was a handsome man, and his son, the chevalier, as they 
still called him———” 

“ My father?” 
“ He was a pretty child, and fair, like his mother, who used often to 
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escape from Monsieur |’ Abbé Jollivet, his preceptor, in order to play with 
the little peasants of the village.” 

“ Alas! he died twenty years ago. I hardly knew him. My mother is 
—_ also. I was left an orphan, under the guardianship of my grand- 

er.” 

“‘ Thus you are the sole heir to the name and fortune of the Barons of 
Gréoulx.” 

“Yes, I was an only son, like my father,” replied the young man, 
almost sadly. ‘I have no near relation but my grandfather.” 

“ In that case, his whole pride must be in you; he ought to delight in 
giving you all that can satisfy the vanity of a young man.” 

* Yes, up to this time I have led the life of a nobleman; the baron 
. mever leaves the Chateau de Gréoulx, but he receives all the nobility of 
Provence. Last year I went by his desire to Paris, and he provided me 
with sufficient to live handsomely upon. One of our relations by mar- 
riage, the Duc de R., is a gentleman of the bedchamber. I was presented 
by him at Versailles, and there I passed two months, as they say, im- 
bibing the air of the court. I have returned home since Christmas, and 
I have only spent eight days at the Chateau de Gréoulx.”’ 

“Ah!” said Veronique, “this journey gave you a taste for liberty, 
and when it was necessary to resume the yoke, you could not submit ?”’ 

*“‘ That is the truth,” replied he, with an expression full of dejection and 
pride. “I have been wrong; but that sort of life was insupportable. My 
grandfather declared intentions and wishes which did not agree with 
mine. I inherit from hima firm, perhaps obstinate character. I resisted. 
Then he treated me like an unruly child: he loaded me with reproaches 
and threats. In order not to fail in the respect which I owed him, I left 
him and came here——” 

* Without money?” interrupted Veronique. 

“IT had fifty louis, that was enough to live on like a poor citizen, with- 
out carriage or servant. Besides, I thought of getting some employment, 
but fell suddenly ill——” 

** Ill from vexation!” interrupted the Raven again. 

“ Yes,” replied the young man, with a sigh. “I am young, of high 
birth, the sole heir to a large fortune, and yet I have led a sad and mise- 
rable life.” 

“ Like all those who are dependent on the Baron de Gréoulx,”’ said 
Suzanne, with a look of deep compassion. ‘Go on; ‘you may tell us 
anything; we know all about your family.” 

“ You, then, lived formerly in the Chiteau de Gréoulx ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Suzanne, rather abruptly ; “it is not necessary for me 
to explain this to you. Only know, that we have been intimate with 
your family ; those who are dead, those who remain, we know them all, 
and you may have confidence in us.” 

The young man fancied that these two women had, no doubt, been in 
the service of the late Baroness de Gréoulx, his grandmother, who had 
been dead nearly half a century, and, although they were in his eyes of 
such a low grade, he did not disdain the interest they appeared to take in 
him 





“If you know my grandfather,” said he, “‘ you can understand what I 
must feel in living dependent upon him. He is a man whose positive 
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and violent wishes could never bear opposition. He possesses all the 
qualities which are admired by the world. He is generous, noble, cour- 
teous in his manners; all who visit him meet at his house with the hos- 
pitality of a prince, and return delighted with his kindness; for those 
who do not approach otherwise, he appears, notwithstanding his old age, 
of an even temper, and perfectly amiable; but towards me, and all con- 
nected with him, he has been harsh, inflexible even to cruelty. When I 
was a child, I trembled at the least sign from him; I knew that the 
slightest mistake, a neglect of my studies, any forgetfulness, would draw 
down upon me the most severe punishment, and I lived in constant fear 
of his anger. Later in life, I was obliged to alter my tastes, ideas, and 
character, for all contradiction seemed to him an offence, all remarks a 
want of respect; I was like the monks, who vow passive obedience, and 
possess nothing of their own, not even their own will. From year to year 
this restraint became more insupportable; twenty times I was on the 
point of escaping, and renouncing everything. That journey to Paris 
afforded me a little respite, but it made me understand more fully how 
intolerable was my grandfather’s despotism. I returned with plans full 
of resistance, nay, of revolt. The evening of my arrival the baron de- 
tained me after supper, and said to me, in his abrupt manner: ‘ Gaspard, 
I intend you should marry Mademoiselle Louise de la Varriére ; she is 
the best match in Provence. For the last week I have been settling 
with lawyers the clauses of the contract; on the day for the signatures 
ou shall know what I am doing for you. Now you may go.’ ” 

“That is the way in which he always spoke,” exclaimed Veronique. 
“You heard his determination, and what then ?” 

“T bowed respectfully, and left him. Mademoiselle de la Varriére is 
an ugly little person, and lame in both legs; she is considered a fool, and 
her countenance expresses ill temper. I was for some days much per- 
plexed what todo. The baron spoke to me of this marriage as of an 
affair completely arranged. I tried to resign myself to obey him, but 
all my feelings revolted against this union; I believe that I would rather 
have become a monk than marry Mademoiselle de la Varriére. At 
length I came to a resolution.. I hastened to my grandfather, and de- 
clared my refusal in respectful terms. To say the truth, I trembled Z 

* Indeed I should think so,” said Veronique ; “ and what then?” 

“ After that ...I cannot tell what passed; I was beside myself, for 
the first word which I heard was the threat of confining me. The same 
evening I left the castle ; I was afraid of committing some violent act, 
and I took by chance the road to Marseilles. Since then I have heard 
nothing of the baron. I know him well; he will never forgive me ; he 
will die, leaving me his curse only !” 

“ All may yet be arranged,” said Suzanne, shaking her head. “ There 
is only one thing in this world without a remedy, that is death, and even 
from that people may rise, for you are here.”’ 

“We will try to be as useful to you as may be in our limited power,” 
added Veronique. “If you are in want of money, we can lend you a 
little ; it will be better than applying to a usurer.” 

“And, in the first place, we will not accept this sum,” resumed 
Suzanne, putting into the young man’s hand the purse which she had 
kept in her lap. “No, certainly ; we do not wish it. So much money 
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for one night! If we were to take it, they might well call us birds of 
prey—Ravens !” 

ame know, then, that you are thus nicknamed ?” said Gaspard, 
smiling. 

“Certainly ; but what does it signify to us? They fear us, they point 
at us. Patience! we well know that we have never done evil, and we 
live in peace, awaiting till God calls us to his holy paradise.” 

Monsieur de Gréoulx was touched by these words of such simple phi- 
losophy, and so full of faith. 

“IT shall come,” said he, shaking hands with the two Ravens—“ I shall 
often come to see you. Keep this money, you may lend it to me if I 
should ever ‘vant it.” : 

- saying this, he again put the purse into Suzanne’s apron, who said 
to him, 

“ This is not ours; we will take care of it for you.” 

“You have cause to remember our door,” said Veronique. “ One even- 
ing we were alone on the quay, a boatman threatened us, you came to 
our rescue, and conducted us home.” 

“Yes, I recollect ; that was the day I arrived,” he replied, in an absent 
manner, for he fancied he saw a slight movement behind the bed- 
curtains. 

“ She is still asleep,” said Veronique, guessing his thoughts. 

He then rose and departed, promising to return again soon. While 
the two old women were escorting him to the door, Gabrielle opened the 
curtains and looked out ; she was kneeling on the bed, and for an hour 
past had been listening to and looking at the handsome Gaspard de 
Gréoulx. When the Ravens returned, she lay down, and pretended to 
be sleeping. 

“ Sister,” said Veronique, “ this young man will soon, perhaps, be in 
want of money. We must not wait until he asks us for it; we will, in 
the first place, give him up this. But what are fifty crowns? We must 
add all that is in the blue cloth bag to it.”’ 

“T thought of that; there are some crowns at the bottom of the cup- 
board, and, if necessary, we will go to Monsieur Vincent.” 

“ How handsome he is! how gentlemanly !”’ said Veronique, sighing. 

“Come, come,” interrupted Suzanne, “ you think too much of him. 
What does the family of Gréoulx signify to us? What is there now in 
common between it and us? As to Gaspard, that is different; he has not 
despised us because we are poor women. He has a grateful heart. I hope 
he may be able to say some day the Ravens did me a service !” 


VI. 


Wuen Monsieur de Gréoulx, some days afterwards, revisited this 
house, into which few willingly entered, he found Gabrielle seated before 
the fire with the two Ravens. Veronique had wrapped her up in a 
large black gown, which appeared to have been used by some doctor; 
her delicate white hands emerged from a pair of sleeves of enormous 
‘width; her fair head was lost in an immense silk hood, and a kind of 
velvet cape covered her shoulders. This odd costume had been taken from 
the wardrobe of the Ravens, who had a long time collected the goods of 
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those whom they attended on their death-beds. Gabrielle’s sweet and 
charming countenance peered forth from these dingy draperies like a 
flower from among dark leaves; her face was turned towards the fire, 
and the flames caused a momentary flush on her pale cheeks ; her calm 
and suffering beauty struck Monsieur de Gréoulx. 

“ She is better, is she not ?” said he, in a low voice to Veronique ; and 
as she turned her eyes slowly towards him, he added, while approaching 
her with as much respect as if he were addressing her in the drawing- 
room of a duchess, “ [ heard, mademoiselle, that you were convalescent, 
and no one could be more delighted than I was at it.” 

At these words, at the sound of that voice, Gabrielle became stil] 
paler, so great was her emotion, but she could not understand whether it 
were joy or fear which made her heart beat so violently. For three weeks 
past she had had but one recollection, one thought—it was that of the 
man whom she had seen dead, and who had come to life, as if her tears, 
her fervent prayers, had recalled him from the tomb. She could not find 
words to reply to Monsieur de Gréoulx ; she bowed, smiling feebly, and 
then fell back into the kind of arm-chair in which Veronique had placed 
her. 

*« She is a little fatigued,” said Suzanne, giving her own chair to the 
young man; “she recovers more slowly than we thought she would, 
The other evening, when you left us, she was sleeping; well, she had a 
bad night ; the fever returned ; we were up until daylight ; at length, by 
God’s help, she got over this relapse, and now she is recovering, and I 
think next Sunday we may take her to mass. But her spirits do not re- 
turn ; she gives way too much. Come, my child, exert yourself a little, 
and speak to the chevalier; he has sent every day to inquire for you.” 

‘** Monsieur, I am very much obliged to you,” said Gabrielle, in a faint 
voice. “‘ ] am better—I am quite recovered. . . . I have had so much care 
taken of me. . . . Oh! never, never shall I forget it! . ... Suzanne 
Veronique have saved my life... .” 

On uttering these words, she burst into tears. But it was not an emo- 
tion of gratitude alone which affected her so deeply; she required a 
pretext for crying. ' 

“There, dry your eyes; I insist upon your not distressing yourself in 
this way,” exclaimed Veronique; “it will do you harm, and, besides, 
what a charming reception for the chevalier! Now, dry your eyes 
quickly, and don’t talk of anything unpleasant. ‘A year of past trouble 
is less grievous than a minute of trouble to come,’ says the proverb. 
Next Sunday, if the weather be fine, you will go with us to church, and 
thank God for your recovery.” 

On saying this, she passed her large hand over the young girl’s fore- 
head as if to disperse a cloud of sadness, and settled her more comfort- 
ably in her arm-chair. Monsieur de Gréoulx looked at her with much 
interest. Never had he seen a woman surrounded by such strong con- 
trasts; that beautiful youthfyl head appeared between the parchment 
faces of the two Ravens, like a flower in the midst of thorny brambles ; 
her presence seemed to enliven this dwelling, where everything was of 
such gloomy poverty. Monsieur de Gréoulx sighed while turning his 
eyes from Gabrielle, and he discovered the crown of immortelles and 


faded pinks hung above the chimney-piece. 
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“ Gabrielle brought that here,” said Veronique. “I found this crown 
over her arm when she was brought home. What a fancy !” 

“ They say it is lucky to have the flowers of the dead !”” interrupted 
the young girl. “I thought I might take it without permission.” 

“Indeed! It was an odd fancy,” said Suzanne, jesting in a good- 
natured manner; “but it ought to have lost its virtue, as the chevalier 
has come to life.” 

“ Yes, that is . . . . another thought then struck me——” 

“ Let us have it; tell us what it is.” 

“It is, that I felt myself so ill, and I thought perhaps the crown might 
serve for me——” 

“ If ] had known that, I would have thrown it into the fire,” inter- 
rupted Veronique, moving towards it. 

“ No, no, I pray you,” cried Gabrielle ; ‘I wish to keep these flowers. 
Thinking of death won’t make me die! However, at some future time, 
far off, I wish this crown to be used for me.” 

“ But, my child, you are calculating upon dying unmarried,” replied 
Veronique; “ what a premature resolution !” 

Gabrielle looked down, and did not reply; but a slight movement of 
the eyebrows, and the expression of her mouth, manifested an affirmative. 

“She is right!” thought Monsieur de Gréoulx. “ So young, so 
lovely, aud so poor! A noble family would seorn her. She would not 
marry a person in a lower rank than herself, and therefore she must re- 
main single all her life.” 

The young girl shut her eyes, as if this conversation had fatigued her, 
and the Ravens began speaking in a low voice to Monsieur de Greoulx. 

“Well!” asked Veronique, “have you attempted any reconciliation 
with the baron ?” 

“None; the only way to obtain his pardon would be to announce to 
him that I am ready to marry Mademoiselle de la Varriére, and at this 
price I do not desire it.”’ 

“ However, matters cannot rest thus.” 

*T am aware of it,” he replied, sadly. “I have taken my resolution; 
I will write to the baron a letter, which will be of no use, I am certain. 
He will not the less disinherit me, but I wish to assure him that, under 
any other circumstances, I would have acceded to his wish; that I have 
always a great respect for him, and that my greatest desire is that he 
should live long and happily. After that I shall depart ; I will go and 
serve the king, and perhaps I may make my way by the career of arms. 
If a ball cuts me off, what matter! I shall die without regret, for there 
is no one to whom my life can be of any use.” 

Gabrielle drew down her hood, as if the light had fatigued her, and re- 
mained with her face half hidden, her hands clasped, and pressed against 
her chest. 

“That is my determination,” continued Monsieur de Gréoulx. “I 
have no alternative.” 

“ But the baron cannot entirely disinherit you,” said Veronique. “ You 
are his only descendant in a direct line, and according to the custom in 
Provence no other relation can be substituted to assume your rights.” 

“That is true,” answered the young man, a little astonished to hear 
this old woman speak about the custom of Provence; “ but our noble 
fiefs are not inalienable.” 
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“ And you believe that he will go so far as to injure his fortune—so far 
as to sell his property—in order to disinherit you ?” 

“ You can’t know much of him if you doubt it; he has never failed in 
accomplishing any threat. I have resisted him, I have disobeyed him ; 
there is only one way of regaining his favour, and I refuse. I well know, 
after all this, what I may expect from him.” 

“You must not, however, do anything hastily,” said Suzanne, after re. 
flecting. ‘The baron lets you remain quietly here; stay and see what 
may happen; we will help you in every way in our power. The Che- 
valier de Gréoulx must not live like an attorney’s clerk ; we will lend you 
money 

* But who knows if I shall ever be able to repay you?” interrupted 
the chevalier. “ Remember, my future fate is very uncertain, and I ma 
die without leaving enough to defray the expenses of my funeral; then 
who would pay my debts ?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that,” replied the Raven, abruptly; 
‘you may accept, without scruple, our offer. I say you may.” 

Gabrielle listened, with her head bent down and her face hidden 
beneath the hood ; the distress which she felt was suddenly calmed ; she 
would willingly have embraced these two old women who had just dis- 
suaded Monsieur de Gréoulx from carrying out his plans. She spoke 
not a word as long as his visit lasted, but when he had gone she rose, 
and exclaimed, with a sweet smile, while taking Veronique’s hand: 

* How kind you are! I feel quite well. How I long to be entirely 
recovered. I have given you so much trouble. How delighted I shall 
be to work for you; to be useful in some way to you.” 

From this day forth Monsieur de Gréoulx often visited the Ravens; 
there was not great mortality in the town, so the two Ravens found time 
to receive his visits. He generally came in the evening. Veronique 
took care, then, that there was a good fire, and to bring forward a 
broken-legged table, on which was spread a serge apron by way of a 
tablecloth. Suzanne took out of the cupboard an old pack of cards, and 
Gabrielle brought a large leather purse, in which there were only some 
copper farthings. The Ravens were fond of playing at cards, it was an 
innocent amusement, which, when they were in luck, allowed them to 
win from Monsieur de Gréoulx a few sous. The young man very good 
naturedly joined their game, and Gabrielle, seated at a corner of the table 
where the lamp was, listened to him and looked at him, without, however, 
raising her eyes from her work. 

Monsieur de Gréoulx was not long in feeling much attracted by these 
evenings; he found the games very amusing, and it was always with 
regret that he heard the clock at Saint Laurent strike the hour of nine. 
Gabrielle was so pretty, and whenever he came in she raised her large 
eyes modestly towards him with such a sweet expression. He had also, 
for the two old women, a feeling of gratitude and affection, which made 
him like their society ; they possessed, in spite of their odd, and often 
vulgar manners, good common sense and real goodness of heart. Some- 
times they made use of language superior to their education and station, 
and they expressed ideas which contrasted strangely with their parsi- 
monious habits. They did not want either sense or humour; however, 
they never suspected that this handsome young man, this charming 
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young girl, who hardly ever spoke to each other, who often looked at 
each other, and who seemed so happy while they played at cards, could 
fall in love with each other. They never suspected it, because they had 
never had any experience of the passion of love, for no one had ever loved 
them. 

Monsieur de Gréoulx gave himself up to this retired and peaceable life, 
without thinking of the past or the future. Never had he been so happy, 
for he was beginning to feel for the first time one of those passions which 
completely absorb the faculties of the soul, and through which all impres- 
sions of joy and grief pass. His grandfather had not replied to the letter 
which he had written, and his Silence did not give him any uneasiness. 
This conduct on the part of the Baron de Gréoulx appeared as a proof to 
him that his independence was for ever obtained, and he did not regret 
the price at which he had bought it. The Ravens were more anxious than 
he, and at length he said to them : 

“ When I am certain that the baron has disinherited me, I shall form 
my own determination. I shall work, gentleman as I am, and assuredly 
I shall be happier than if I had married Mademoiselle de la Varriére.” 

One Sunday the Ravens were returning with Gabrielle from hearing 
vespers. It had been a magnificent day; the perfume of the air was like 
the fragrance of spring mixed with the salt smell of the seaweed and other 
marine plants. ‘The three women slowly crossed the irregular square 
which extends between the Fort of Saint Jean and the Major. This walk 
is a broad terrace, supported by ramparts, at the bottom of which flows 
the sea. In calm weather the low murmur of the waves dashing against 
the reefs, and the voices of children assembled on the shore, may be heard. 
But when the wind is high the sea strikes furiously against these walls, 
and the foamy waves, white as the mountain snow, wash over the stones, 
worn by the briny air. ‘The white sails of the fishermen’s boats issue 
from the port as soon as the weather becomes fine, and furrow the wide 
harbour, at the end of which are situated many pretty country-seats, sur- 
rounded by pine-trees. A group of bare grey rocks forms an island op- 
posite the port of Marseilles ; on these rocks is built the Chateau d’If, an 
ancient state prison, more secure than the Bastille ; its towers, studded 
with curious windows, may be seen from the shore, and close to the 
horizon the Planier lighthouse rises like a mast, and often its undefined 
form, suspended between the sky and the water, disappears altogether. 

“Oh!” cried Gabrielle, leaning against the parapet, and casting her 
eyes over this magnificent scene, “ how beautiful !”’ 

“ Yes, what fine weather for fishing,” said Veronique; “ fish will not 
be dear to-morrow.” 

The young girl sighed, and looked again at the sky, at the calm blue 
sea, and the setting sun, veiled by clouds. 

“Is that not Monsieur de Gréoulx whom I see down there, seated on 
the parapet ?” asked Suzanne. ‘ Look, my dear, my eyes may deceive 
me.” 

_ Gabrielle trembled, and replied quickly : 

“ Yes, it is the chevalier; he does not see us,” 

“ What can he be thinking about ? He is as still as a saint in a niche,”’ 
said Veronique. 

They approached the young man ; on perceiving them he said : 
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“ T have just come from your house. I have had a letter—a letter from 
the baron.” 

“At last!” exclaimed at the same time the two Ravens. Then, 
observing that Monsieur de Gréoulx looked sad, they inquired with 
anxiety, “ Does it contain bad news?” 

“You will see,” replied he, giving them the letter. 

It was thus worded: 


“ Chateau de Gréoulx, April 16, 17—. 

“ Sir,—You shall not marry Mademoiselle Louise de la Varriére. | 
desire you to return immediately. On this condition alone can I pardon 
your conduct. I expect that your submission for the future will repair 
your faults, and therefore, I pray God to protect you. 

‘“G. Baron DE GréouLx.” 


“Very well, you must go, and at once,” said Veronique. “ Things 
seem to look better. For the first time im his life the baron has given 
way.” 

x He is much changed,”’ said Suzanne. 

“Well, all is for the best,” continued Veronique. “ Let us hasten 
home, we can speak more freely there than here. Well! the baron has 

ielded, he has given up this marriage! It is like a miracle, and | 
should not have believed it, had he not written and signed it with his 
own hand.” 

Gabrielle drew her cloak about her, and walked a little aside, without 
speaking. On reaching their door, Monsieur de Gréoulx lingered 
behind a moment with her, and said in a low voice, in a tone of sad 
reproach: 

“Mademoiselle, you alone do not take an interest in what happens 
to me——’”’ 

She threw back her cloak, and raised towards him her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“ Ah!” cried he, with an expression of tenderness and joy, “ my dear 
Gabrielle !”’ 

“ What’s the matter now, child?” asked Veronique, turning back; 
“ you are as pale as possible. The cool night air has affected you. Go 
in quickly.” 

The evening passed heavily. The Ravens did not feel inclined to play 
at cards; the parting grieved them. ‘The lovers were absorbed in the 
bitter happiness of these last minutes. They listened with dread to each 
stroke of the clock, and when the hour of nine struck at Saint Laurent, 
both shuddered : the fatal moment for parting had arrived. 

The next day Monsieur de Gréoulx set off. The same evening the 
Ravens were sent for to watch a corpse, and poor Gabrielle remained at 
home alone. Then she felt that extreme sadness, that deep dejection, 
which the loss of all which interests and cheers life invariably leaves. ‘The 
necessity of restraining her grief had supported her during the day ; she 
had acted and spoken like the day before, when she was happy, when 
she expected to pass the evening with Monsieur de Gréoulx ; but when 
she was alone she seated herself in the place where he generally sat, and 
with her head bent down, her arms hanging loosely, sorrowful and in 
tears, she thus remained until morning. 











THE INVASION OF FRANCE IN 1792.* 


THe massacre of the Swiss Guard in August, 1792, marked the last 
day of the monarchy. Paris was in a state of utmost terror—no one felt 
for a moment sure of either property, liberty, or life. The scum of the 
population was in the ascendancy; thieves and assassins had their own 
.way, and Ternaux strengthens with his authority the declaration alread 
emitted by Michelet (Hist. de la Révolution, tom. iv, p. 219), that Paris 
had fallen into a savage condition. 

The band of malignants—that army for evil which exists in a latent 
state in all great cities—was now triumphant, and its cohorts increased 
by the prisoners who had been set at liberty, preyed resistlessly upon the 
citizens. People were robbed in the open streets, in the squares, and on 
the boulevards, in the most frequented places, and their watches, rings, 
and jewellery were taken from them, in order, it was said, that they 
might be deposited on the “altar of liberty,” and applied to the expenses 
of national defence. It was not only the well-dressed classes, against 
whom, according to the Maratist morality, everything was permitted, 
since they were presumed to hope for the triumph of the enemies of the 
country, but even the working classes were subjected to the same sump- 
tuary system of taxation, the market-places were ransacked with the 
same brutality as the boulevards, peasants were assailed at the barriers, 
and their earrings torn from their ears. The royal wardrobe at the 
eorner of the Rue Saint Florentin and Place Louis XV. was invaded on 
the night of the 16-17th of September—the square being occupied at 
the time by pretended national guards—and rifled of its contents. The 
Girondists upbraided the Montagnards with the robbery, while the latter, 
with their usual tactics, retorted upon the former, and declared that they 
were the robbers! In times of revolution, impudence invariably carries 
the day. 

The press was struck down by the same system of terrorism as pros- 
trated all civicism. It applauded the massacres and justified robbery. 
Even the papers of the constitutional party succumbed before the violence 
that mastered it, and dishonoured it. The Legislative Assembly alone 
felt some degree of shame, and hesitated if it were not its duty to present 
itself in a mass before the cut-throats, and abjure them to inaugurate, by 
the murder of the national representatives, the triumph of anarchy and 
the annihilation of all divine and human laws. 

Supported, however, by manifestations from a few munieipal sections, 
as those of Mail, of Marais, and of the Lombards, and dreading the 
power of the “commune,” the Assembly began to take some steps 
towards repairing the evils which its incapacity and pusillanimity had 
tolerated. Roland, among others, denounced the extraordinary commis- 
sioners who had been sent to place the provinces under contribution, and 
whose commissions he himself had signed. It was resolved, amidst such 
disgraceful tergiversation, to raise additional battalions of national 








* Histoire de la Terreur, 1792-1794. D’Aprés les Documents Authentiques et 
des Pitces Inédites. Par M. Mortimer-Ternaux. ‘Tome quatrieme. 
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guards both in Paris and in the provinces, to provide for the national de- 
fence. “Je me charge de tout!”—‘“ I will undertake the thing,” ex- 
claimed Danton; “the commune of Paris will supply us with excellent 

triots!” And he proceeded at once with the embodiment of the new 
Pattalions, and their officering upon his principles. 

Emissaries were despatched to the provinces to disseminate the Maratist 
doctrines. They travelled with confiscated carriages and horses, at the 
expense of the State. There was no longer any law, they declared; every 
one was his own master, since the people was the sovereign, and they had 
a right to seize upon all corn stowed away, and to put the farmers to 
death who refused to bring their produce to market. One of the chief 
objects of their mission was, however, to influence the election of deputies 
to the Convention. Confirmed Jacobins were alone put in nomination, 
and, to ensure their return, all votes had to be given by word of mouth ; 
the “ terrorised’ majority being thus made to succumb to the “ terrorist” 
minority. 

The “commune of Paris” had, in the meap time, notwithstanding the 
objurgations of Mazuyer, Kersaint, Vergniaud, and other constitu- 
tionalists, who declared that it was time that it should be decided whether 
the people or the commune was sovereign, dismissed the magistrates 
elected by the people, and instituted committees of surveillance, which 
were invested with an authority superior to that of all the administrations 
and all magistracies. 

It was in vain that the National Assembly passed a series of resolu- 
tions tending to the re-establishment of order and the preservation of in- 
dividual safety (among these was one to the effect that the home of the 
citizen is declared to be inviolable, even in the name of the law, at night 
—a tutelary principle which, M. Ternaux says, has been outrageously 
violated whenever the reign of despotism has supplanted that of the law); 
the sections of Paris adopted the principle that each portion of the sove- 
reignty of the people should execute or modify the general laws emanating 
from the Legislative Assembly just as they pleased. They accordingly 

roceeded, backed by the general council of the commune, to take such 
steps as should ensure the return of their candidates to the Convention. 
One of the chief means adopted in Paris, as in the provinces, to bring 
about this result, was to enact that all votes should be given viva voce— 
that is to say, under the penalty of the violence of the terrorist party, if 
not given according to their dictation ; another was, that the elections 
should take place in the hall of the Jacobin Club ; and a third was, “ that 
a general system of terror, embracing all Paris, should be organised by 
means of domiciliary visits, arrests, and even murders, if necessary.” 
Robespierre undertook to get the adhesion of the sections, of which there 
were forty-eight, to these republican plans for influencing the votes of one 
hundred and sixty thousand electors in Paris, and about thirty thousand 
in the rural “ cantons.” 

On the 4th of September, Collot d’Herbois and Robespierre were pro- 
claimed, the one president, the other vice-president of the electoral body ; 
Marat, Santerre, and Carra were elected secretaries. Robespierre was 
annoyed that “a vile actor” should take precedence of him, and his friends 
ensured his return the day following as first deputy of Paris, Danton as 
second, and Collot d’Herboisyhad to content himself with the third place. 
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Kersaint was placed in opposition to Camille Desmoulins, and the English- 
man Priestly was opposed to Marat by the moderates, but, as may be 
easily imagined, without a chance of their return. Tallien lost his election 
from an imprudent word launched against the high priest of demagogy— 
Robespierre. But the unfortunate Duke of Orleans, moving on the 
incline which was to carry him resistless into the regicidal abyss, was re- 
ceived with open arms by the dictator of the Hétel de Ville, on one con- 
dition, that the descendant of kings should be only known as Egalité. 
Out of twenty-four deputies for Paris, eight—Egalité, Manuel, Danton, 
Desmoulins, Fabre d’Eglantine, Osselin, Robespierre the elder and the 
younger—perished on the scaffold ere the Convention had terminated its 
sittings ; a ninth, Marat, fell under the dagger of Charlotte Corday. 

In the departments the conventional elections were for the most part 
carried out with some show of legality; some Girondins and even 
monarchical constitutionalists were elected, but many returned persons 
who were put forward by the Jacobins, and who were utter strangers to 
the country. Among the seven hundred and forty-nine members of the 
Convention, one of the first acts of which were to send le roi trés-chretien 
to the scaffold, were seventeen bishops, six vicars, twenty-five priests, and 
seven Protestant ministers. There were also many officers who had 
belonged to the royal army, even to privileged corps, as the body-guard 
and the mousquetaires ; some were even titled: it was a reason more 
why, in a reign of terror, they were obliged to give the more ardent 
proofs of republicanism. — 

When the new representatives of the people met at last, Pétion was 
elected president, and six secretaries, among whom the philosopher Con- 
dorcet, were named, all belonging to the moderate party. When the 
Legislative Assembly vacated its functions, and the Convention took its 
place in the Salle du Manége, the members who marched under the 
banners of Brissot, Vergniaud, and other chiefs of the Girondins, took up 
their position on the right, significative of their adopted policy, which was 
no longer to destroy, but to reconstruct, their object being to oppose 
anarchy and violence, But it is easier to rouse the tempest of popular 
passions than to assuage them. ‘The very first decree (after an absurd 
attempt to secure the ex-mayor of Paris— Pétion—a home in the Tuileries, 
and instructions to the effect that he should, Roman fashion, whenever he 
walked out, be preceded by the attributes of law and force) was the aboli- 
tion of royalty in France. A second was to declare every French citizen 
capable of administering the civil and criminal laws. A great social re- 
generation was contemplated by the Dantonists by this latter decree. 

The struggle between the Jacobins and the more moderate members 
of the Convention was not long in declaring itself. A commission was 
appointed to inquire into the actual condition of the republic, and of the 
city of Paris, and to present a project of a law against those who provoked 
murders and assassinations. This was aimed at the “ commune,” and 
was felt as such. The Jacobins declared that the Convention had given 
the signal for civil war. The moderates of the Convention, on their part, 
openly denounced the tyranny of the triumvirate. The Convention had 
not, indeed, been assembled five days before the two parties were at 
daggers drawn. The Girondins had the majority and the ascendancy, 
but they had no coherence, no principle of union, no plan of action. The 
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Mountain, few in numbers, were strong in their coherence ; they were all 
alike implicated in crime, and they had the common bond of fear and ap- 

ion of reprisals. Ali they cared for was to perpetuate the anarchy 
which alone could save them. 

Thus incessantly combated by the insolent tyranny of the insurgent 
party, the new Assembly had little or no time to devote to the letters of 
the generals who were engaged in defending, in the mean time, the in- 
vaded territory, or to even attend to the reports of the commissaries who 
had been despatched at its first meetings to the army. The fact is, that 
the Frenchman makes a better soldier than statesman, and while honour 
and courage were wasted in the Convention im civil discords, without any 
real results being arrived at, the representatives of the same principles, 
with arms in their hands, were serving the republic, to the ruin of the 
monarchy, with far greater purpose and effect in the field. 

The Austro-Prussian army had crossed the frontiers at Longwy on 
the 22nd of August. Whilst strong detachments invested Montmédy on 
the right and Thionville on the left, the main body advanced on the 28th 
upon Longuyon and Etain, and, having got possession of the two banks 
of the Meuse, occupied, on the 30th of August, the heights that surround 
Verdun. The Duke of Brunswick, who commanded the allied forces, 
summoned this stronghold to surrender in the name of his Christian 
majesty the legitimate King of France, and of his two brothers, who ac- 
companied him with a large body of emigrants. An evasive answer 
having been returned, the bombardment was commenced on the 31st, and 
that with so marked an effect, that the citizens sent a deputation on the 
lst of September to beg of the duke to carry on the siege after a milder 
fashion! The duke replied by a further summons. The place was de- 
fended by three thousand five hundred men and thirty guns, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Beaurepaire, an old soldier of unquestionable gal- 
lantry, and most punctilious on the point of honour. The guns had been 
either dismounted or rendered useless by the bombardment, several 
breaches had been made in the walls, the citizens insisted upon a capitu- 
lation. Beaurepaire could not refuse, but, withdrawing to his own apart- 
ment in the Hotel de Ville, he there put an end to his life. His soldiers, 
hearing the report, hastened to his assistance, and found him in his uni- 
form, with his sword by his side, the cross of Saint Louis on his breast, 
bathed in blood, and a newly-discharged pistol in his hand. The next 
day the garrison withdrew from the town, taking with them the body of 
their devoted leader, and they made their way to Sainte-Menehould, 
where they jomed the advance guard of the army with which Dumouriez 
was about to arrest the progress of the royalists in the defiles of the 
Argonne. This advance guard was composed of two battalions that had 
withdrawn from Longwy, two battalions sent to reinforce the garrison of 
Verdun, but who could not enter the invested fortress, and the three 
thousand five hundred men from Verdun, all under General Galbaud, 
and it constituted the nucleus of the little army which defended the pas- 
sages of the Argonne until Dumouriez could come up. Dumouriez him- 
self admits that this handful of men saved Champagne and France—in 
other words, left the demagogues of Paris time and liberty to murder 


their king in cold blood. Sainte Menehould is, it is to be observed, but 
: 
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thirty miles in advance of Chilons-sur-Marne, with Valmy between the 
two. 

The Duke of Brunswick remained encamped on the heights, and only 
sent a few battalions to occupy the citadel of Verdun. It was averred by 
the demagogues that a deputation of young females was sent to the 
camp, that an address of congratulation was presented to the conquerors, 
and that a public ball was given in their honour. Upon the recapture of 
Verdun, seven young persons, and several of their relatives and friends, 
were brought before the revolutionary tribunal accused of thus frater- 
nising with the enemy, and were condemned to death, But M. Ternaux 
says, that it results, from an inquiry instituted on the spot, that no such 
fraternisation ever occurred.* 

Dumouriez was at this time at Valenciennes, planning an advance into 
the Belgian provinces with the view of effecting a vigorous diversion. 
But, on the 25th of August, Westermann, the friend of Danton, arrived 
with the news of the capture of Longwy and the march upon Verdun. 
The republican general did not hesitate a moment, but, jumping into a 
post-chaise with Westermann and a single aide-de-camp, he arrived at 
Méziéres on the 28th, and, taking the command of Lafayette’s corps, 
encamped before Sedan, and, marching by Mouzon and Stenay along 
the left bank of the Meuse, he advanced into the forest of the Argonne, 
of which he at once occupied the five passages. 

Fixing his head-quarters at Grandpré, whence he could assist which- 
ever of his advanced posts might most require it, he wrote to the minister 
of war: “ The defiles of the Argonne are the Thermopyle of France; 
but I shall be more fortunate than Leonidas.”’ 

But, with all his confidence, Dumouriez had but twenty-three thousand 
men with which to oppose the allies, who numbered some eighty thou- 
sand. He did not then rely solely on epigrammatic despatches, but bade 
Kellermann and Beurnonville join him with the armies of the Meuse and 
of Maulde and Pont-sur-Sambre by forced marches. 


_-_ 











* The execution of the young maidens of Verdun constitutes, according to M. 
Ternaux, one of the most celebrated episodes in the history of the Reign of 
Terror. Poets have often sung the sad incident, but it has been but cursorily 
noticed by the generality of historians. It was not until 1851 that a serious con- 
tention sprang up on the subject between the distinguished sculptor, David of 
Angers, and the able editor of the Journal des Débats, M. Cuvillier-Fleury. By a 
singular aberration of the spirit of party, David had inserted in the “ Almanach 
du Peuple” a note, in which ridicule and derision were heaped open-handed upon 
these unfortunate young girls, and upon those who had given a tear to their 
memory. It was pretended, among other things, that the youngest of these inte- 
resting victims was, at least, forty years of age. ‘The facts of the case were, how- 
ever, re-established in all their truth and exactness by M. Cuvillier-Fleury, with 
the assistance of authentic documents, several of which were communicated to 
him by the parents of one of the girls who survived the massacre of the whole 
family. (“Portraits Politiques et Révolutionnaires,” par M. Cuvillier-Fleury, 
vol. ii.) M. Ternaux has justly branded the official murder of these young girls, 
which Villiaumé, in his “ Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise,” t. iii. p. 232, de- 
clares to be altogether fabulous, in.a lengthy appendix. ‘ Did,” he asks, in con- 
clusion, “the generous sons of France, who were at that moment conquering 
victory and driving the enemy of the country before them on the plains of 
Wattignies and Fleurus, stand in need of Dumas and Fouquier-Tinville and their 
jackals of the Committee of General Surety for auxiliaries?” 
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Brunswick, on his side, could not advance directly upon Paris by the 
Marne, whilst the vast forest of the Argonne, which covers the hills that 
separate the basin of the Meuse from that of the Aisne, and extends 
from Sedan to Sainte Menehould, was in the possession of a hostile force, 
It was essential to prevent his rear being cut off that he should drive 
Dumouriez from his natural stronghold, which the republican general had 
also further strengthened by felling trees, cutting trenches, and placing 
every possible obstruction in the way of the advance of the allies. Beur- 
nonville and Kellermann could not be up with him before the 15th to the 
20th of September, and he must, at all risks, keep the allies in check up 
to that epoch. The “patriotic populations,” as they were termed, of 
the surrounding country were summoned at the same time to assist in 
these measures of defence, as also to provide for the wants of the 
army. 

The advanced guard of the allies crossed the Meuse on the Sth of 
September, and the first attack was directed against the ‘ Islettes”’ occu- 
pied by Dillon, but being ineffective, seven days were lost in reconnoitring 
the forest-clad hills and their passes. On the 13th the Austrians, under 
the Prince of Ligne, effected an entrance by the Croix-aux-Bois. By 
one of those accidents, M. Ternaux says, which baffle the best arrange- 
ments, the post was at that moment unguarded, some battalions that 
were to relieve others not having come up at the proper time. Be this 
as it may (for it seems strange that a guard should leave its post before 
it had been relieved, with the enemy in front), it was in vain that 
Dumouriez despatched Chazot with two brigades and a numerous artil- 
lery to recover the pass; after a sharp engagement, which cost the Prince 
of Ligne his life, the republicans were forced to withdraw upon Vouziers. 
Under such circumstances, with his army cut into two, and with only 
fifteen thousand men remaining, Dumouriez acted with singular spirit ; 
he retreated, but it was in the rear of the allies to the heights in front of 
Sainte Menehould. It was, M. Ternaux says, to Dumouriez’s credit, that, 
in acting as he did, he braved the opinions of those around him, he dis- 
obeyed the orders sent to him from Paris, and covered the capital while 
he appeared to abandon it. The executive had, indeed, after the defeat 
of Chazot, sent courier upon courier to bid him retrograde beyond the 
Marne, and save the rest of the troops that remained at his disposal. 
Dumouriez, however, relied upon the coming up of the reinforcements 
which he awaited, nor was he doomed to disappointment. On the 19th 
of September Kellermann took up his position on the upland of Valmy, 
Pata Beurnonville joined his forces to those of Dumouriez the same 

ay. 

It was high time that this junction should be effected. The allies 
had encountered all kinds of difficulties. It had rained every day for a 
fortnight past. The district which they had to traverse is known by 
the more characteristic than refined name of ‘‘ La Champagne pouilleuse.” 
The soil is a cold, stiff clay, which impedes the progress of foot soldier 
and horseman alike ; as to guns and carriages, they sank in it and were 
upset. No trees, no pastures, only a few poverty-stricken villages scat- 
tered here and there on the flank of the chalky downs that stretch away 
beyond the horizon. Such are these desolate plains where, fourteen 
hundred years before, the army of Attila had been put to the rout by 
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Aétius. In pursuing Dumouriez, the allies, who were already driven to 
extremities, without provisions or means of obtaining any, and their very 
clothes falling from their backs, had to advance into a country more than 
ever void of resources, and which, being without roads, rendered transports 
utterly impracticable. 

They did arrive, however, at last, but it was on the 20th, the day after 
the junction of the forces under Kellermann and Beurnonville. The 
advance of the allies was made at a very early hour of the morning under 
the protection of a battery of fifty guns, but Kellermann’s artillery re- 
sponded with so much vigour, that it became a mere duel of great guns, 
which lasted for twelve long hours. Twenty thousand shots were fired 
on one side and the other. Several times the King of Prussia urged 
that the columns should be pushed forwards to carry the upland at the 
point of the bayonet, but he was opposed by the more prudent Duke of 
Brunswick. At six in the evening, the invading army had to withdraw 
to its camp, discontented and discouraged. 

Such was the battle of Valmy. Goethe and Chateaubriand were both 
among the ranks of the royalists, and they have both depicted in their 
memoirs the impressions which they received during this campaign, 
which was so disastrous to the cause which they upheld. Goethe was at 
this epoch forty-three years of age, and he was attached to the staff as 
secretary to the Grand-Duke of Weimar. Interrogated on the evening 
of the 20th of September as to what he thought of the results of the 
day, he said: “I think that on this place, and from this day, a new era 
in the history of the world takes its beginning, and each may say, ‘ 1 was 
there |’ ”’ 

Chateaubriand was barely twenty-four years of age. He had come 
with his elder brother from the banks of the Ohio, to shed his blood in 
the defence of that monarch, the story of whose misfortunes had reached 
him in the wilds of America. He made the campaign as one of a com- 
pany of Breton gentlemen, with a musket which would not go off, the 
manuscript of his Travels in America, Atala and a small Homer in his 
pocket. He was twice nearly losing his life in this brief campaign. Two 
balls having hit his havresack, he was saved by Atala, ‘ which, like 
devoted daughter, placed herself between her father and the enemies’ 
shot.” A few days afterwards he was wounded in the right leg by the 
fragment of a shell, whilst sleeping under the wheels of a gun-carriage, 
whilst on guard in a battery. 

Struck down by small-pox during the retreat that followed upon the 
siege of Thionville, and discharged with the rest of his company at 
Longwy, he made his way on foot, supported by a crutch, towards 
Ostend. Ill and footweary he fell in the forest of Ardennes, where he 
might have perished, but for a waggon of the Prince of Ligne’s picking 
him up and conveying him to nigh Brussels. Recovering there from his 
illness he took ship to Jersey, whence he reached England, where he had 
many trials to undergo, and to experience much suffering. He carried 
with him reminiscences of this sad campaign, which he has recorded in 
the sixth book of his “ Martyrs.” 

After, as before the cannonade of Valmy, the road by Chalons to Paris 
remained open to the allies; but Brunswick could not run the risk of 
being followed by an army of sixty thousand men. On the other hand, 
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to attack an enemy posted on a lofty amphitheatre, the approaches to 
which were defended by ponds, marshes, and rivulets, and of whose power 
of resistance he had had a sensible experience, was not a pleasant alter- 
native. 

Dumouriez, on his side, satisfied with the advantages of his position, 
and well provisioned by the peasants, turned a deaf ear to the expostula- 
tions of the couriers from Paris. Aware that the road to the capital lay 
open to the allies, the executive never ceased to urge upon him the neces- 
sity of defending the passes of the Marne. But he remained where he 
was, and he succeeded in inducing Kellermann to side with him in his 
strategic views. 

The Duke of Brunswick remained for eight days without coming to a 
decision, but on the 29th of September the allies began to withdraw from 
an untenable position. The convoys for provisioning the army, obliged 
to pass through the defiles of the Argonne, found the roads to be imprac- 
ticable, and they were also often carried off by bands of partisans. Bad 
food, privations of all kinds, and the inclemency of the weather, had 
engendered dysentery in the Austro-Prussian army, and this terrible 
malady was effecting fearful ravages. The news from Alsatia and Lor- 
raine was unfavourable to the royalist cause. The siege of Thionville 
made no progress, while Custine, on his side, was advancing upon 
Worms and Spire. Diseord reigned among the chiefs of the combined 
forces. The King of Prussia complained bitterly of the Austrian con- 
tingent, whieh had seconded him in a very inefficient manner, and against 
the emigrant royalists, who had deceived him. He had expected from 
their reports to “have had to do only with disorganised troops, led on by 
the shopkeepers of Paris. The mass of the population was reported to 
be in favour of the royalist cause, whereas not a peasant but took to 
flight on the approach of the allies, taking with him cattle and goods, 
and then becoming partisans ever ready to assail isolated soldiers or 
foragers. A letter, found upon the person of the Prince de Ligne, 
attested that the same feelings were in existence even before the combat 
at the Croix-aux-Bois. The emigrants, it was said in that letter, had 
deceived them, the troops opposed to them were all soldiers of the line, 
the peasants were all armed, there was neither forage, meat, flour, vege- 
tables, nor brandy. Cloaks and shoes were rotted, sickness was spreading. 

Several conferences took place, however, before the final retreat, between 
the republican generals and those of the allies. It would appear that all 
that the royalist negotiators insisted upon was the personal safety of 
Louis XVI. and his family, but the republican generals declared that 
such a matter was beyond their competence! It is almost impossible to 
conceive into what an abyss royalty had fallen in France, among the 
wes and most ignorant boors, as among the leaders of the army. 

here was no one,.save the emigrants, to say a word in its favour. 

An arrangement was concluded on the 24th with the Prussian, 
Austrian, and Hessian troops, but which did not extend to the emigrants. 
The allies, who were so ready to abandon the cause of the king after a 
single day’s cannonading, were quite as ready to abandon those in whose 
cause they had taken up arms. It has been further asserted that a secret 
arrangement between the King of Prussia and Dumoiriez ensured a safe 
retreat to the Prussians, whilst the Austrians and emigrants were to be 
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harassed as much as possible. M. Ternaux says that this is a delicate 

int, the truth of which it will always be difficult to determine, nor does 
it in reality signify much, except to impart further importance to the fact 
attested by all history, even up to the latest epochs, that when a nation 
cannot fight its own battles it had better not go to war at all. In fight- 
ing with allies one party is sure to go to the wall. But it appears from 
the correspondence of Dumouriez with the executive, given in the 
appendix to Ternaux, that the whole of the negotiations carried on were 
a mere farce—a sham. “I have succeeded,” writes the republican 
Fer “in exhausting this army by bivouacs, sickness, and desertion. 

have had the advantage in all particular engagements: a point in whieh 
the brave Kellermann has particularly aided me. I have been the Fabius, 
he has been the Marcellus, and we are sensibly undermining Annibal 
Brunswick.’’ (The love of classical synonymes, revived in our own times 
in the person of the French emperor, without regard to our national poet’s 
dictum : 

There be many Caesars, 
Ere such another Julius, 

was carried to the most absurd excess by the generals of the republic. 
Damouriez styled himself Agamemnon-Damouriez, and by his side were 
Ajax-Beurnonville, Diomedes-Duval, and Ulysses-Sillery—the antithesis 
in the last leaves nothing to be desired.) , 

“ After having played the game of temporiser for such time as has 
been necessary to impose upon those famous Prussian generals, when I 
learnt that they had written for reinforcements, I adopted a plan by which 
to gather together some seventy to eighty thousand men, by whose means 
I shall oblige them to make a movement. In the mean time we mutual] 
amuse one another with vain and empty negotiations, in which I have all 
the advantages, as this kind of truce gives time to our advanced posts 
to inundate theirs with the decree to deserters, printed in German.” 

Brunswick to the last looked upon the invasion of France, not so much 
in the light of a military campaign, as a political manifestation. It is 
evident that the allies never took up the matter in a serious light. They 
were prepared for a military promenade through Champagne to Paris, to 
be there feasted by all good and true royalists, but they were utterly un- 
prepared to fight their way step by step through a deserted country, knee- 
deep in mud, every height defended, and the population utterly and 
entirely hostile. Yet it was in the sense of the moral effect supposed to 
be produced by such a demonstration, that the commander of the allied 
troops issued a last manifesto, when on the point of withdrawing, calling 
upon the authorities to restore King Louis XVL., or entail the vengeance 
of the allies. The Convention, which did not see it in this light, but 
simply in that of an empty boast or threat, received this last manifesto 
with universal laughter and derision. 

Brunswick began his retreat on the night of the 30th of September to 
the Ist of October. No sooner was the camp held for twelve days by 
the allies evacuated, than Dumouriez sent a brigade there, inder the com- 
mand of Dampierre. The latter found it so full of the bodies of men and 
horses that he was obliged to withdraw at once, in the dread that his 
troops should contract the disorder which had been so fatal to the enemy. 
In all the villages which the French successively occupied, the same sad 
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spectacle presented itself. At Grandpré, where the principal hospital of 
the Prussians was established, it was ascertained that three thousand dead 
men had been buried in the surrounding fields. The road taken by the 
enemy was strewed with fragments of waggons and baggage. The French 
allowed several convoys of sick to continue their way without molestation, 
not less from motives of apprehension of catching the infection than from 
feelings of humanity. 

But if the sick were overlooked, the able-bodied were vigorously 
harassed. During the eight days that Brunswick had remained motion- 
less at the foot of the upland of Valmy, Dumouriez, who foresaw that he 
had no alternative left to him save to retreat, had taken the precaution of 
throwing his cavalry upon the flanks of the enemy. (This was while the 
negotiations were going on.) Beurnonville and Dillon, thus placed in a 
position to harass a retreating army to almost any extent, with few 
chances of reprisals, allowed it neither rest nor respite, but daily captured 
hundreds of prisoners and many convoys. Add to this, Miaczinski, who 
commanded at Sedan, was pushed forward to intercept the allies at the 
point where, emerging from the defiles of the Argonne, they would ad- 
vance upon the Meuse in order to cross the river. To this effect General 
Chazot was sent with four battalions and two squadrons to reinforce the 
division under Miaczinski. 

Three commissioners of the Convention, Sillery, Carra, and Prieur, bad 
joined the army under Dumouriez, and success having attended upon his 
plans, although persevered in in opposition to the orders of the said Con- 
vention, they approved of everything he had done, and sent off the most 
reassuring despatches to Paris, informing the representatives of the people 
of the disasters that had befallen the retreating army, and of the ardour 
of the troops who were launched on in pursuit, their swords in the 
backs of the enemy. ‘ Never,” they wrote, “ was war carried on with 
greater activity or gaiety than this ; we no longer sing ¢a tra ! but cela 
va!” 

On the 12th of October, Dillon occupied the heights around Verdun, 
and summoned the commandant of the allies to withdraw in the course of 
the day if he wished to avoid a useless effusion of blood. Conditions 
were proffered that he should not be harassed on his retreat, and a safe 
convoy be given to the sick. The place was accordingly evacuated, and 
the next day the republicans took possession of the town, which was after- 
wards destined to be the prison of the English.detained in France by im- 
perial exigencies. 

On the 18th of October, Kellermann having driven in the advanced 
posts of the allies with a brisk cannonade, found himself in front of 
Longwy. The Duke of Brunswick and General Kalkreuth sent out a 
parliamentary, but Kellermann, less accommodating than Dillon, replied 
that he could enter into no conference so long as the enemy was on the 
territory of the republic. 

The envoy offered to give up Lopgwy on the 26th; Kellermann in- 
sisted upon the 22nd. Upon that day, the evacuation began at ten in 
the morning, and by four o’clock in the afternoon the French flag once 
more floated at the extreme point of the north-eastern frontier. Next 
day Kellermann fired three salvoes of artillery to announce that the enemy 

was no longer in the territory of the republic. 
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